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Sau&^H Dktrid qf JWw- Yarkt ss. 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That ob the Seeoad 
day of Jimt, in the year of oar Lord, one thou- 
land ei^hc hundred and thirty* in the fiflly-foardi 
year of the Independence of the United Statei 
of America, Williani C. Rorradaile, of the aaid 
Diatrict, hath depoaited in thia oflke the titto of 

« Book, the rif bt whereof m clainu aa proprietor, in the 

words following-— to wit : 

** HoyIe*a Improved Edition of the Rolea for plasing FadiioB' 
able Gamea: containing Copioaa Directions for Whist, 
Quadrille. Fh|«et, Quiuze, Vin^-an, Lanaquenet, IMiaro, 
Rouge et Nofr, Cribbare, Matrimony, Caatino, ReTeraii, 
Put, Connexione, All Fou^a, Speeulation, L<rtteiir, Popa 
Joan, Commerce, Pam Loo* Brag, DtHnino, Back-CtaaauMa, 
Draughts, Haaard, Chess, GoAT, or Golf, Cricket, Billiaadi^ 
Tennis, Hone-racing, and Cocking. Together with aa 
Analysis of the Game of Chess, and an engraved Plate for 
the Instniction of Beginners. CareAilIy revised Ihua tte 
last London Edition, with several Additions." 

In eonformity to the Act of the Congrera of the Uaited 
States, entitled " An Act for the encouragement of Learning, 
by securing the copies of Maps, Charta, and Booka, to the an- 
thers and proprietors of such copies, darina the time therein 
mentioned.'* And also to an Act, entitled ■'An Act auppte- 
mentfltfy to an Act, entitled ** An Act for the encouragement 
of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charta, and 
Books, to the authors and proprietora of such copies, during 
the time therein mentioned, and extending the benefits ther«^ 
to the arts (^designing, engraving, and etching hiatocical and 
other prints.** 

FREDERICK J. BETTS, 
CUrk of the Southern District of JftwYorh 
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THE GAME OF TTfflST. 

Whist is a weU-knownganw at cards, wbieb reqaires 
great atiantkm and silence: hence the name. It is play- 
«d by four persofis, who cut ihe cards for (Mrtncfs. The 
two highest and the two lowest sre together, and the 
partners sit opposite to each other. The person who 
cuts the lowest card is to deal first In cutting, the ace 
it lowest. 

Each person has a right to shuffle the cards before the 
deal ; but it is usual for the elder hand only, and the 
dealer after. 

Tbe pack is then cut by the right hand adversary; 
and the dealer distributes the cards, one by one, to each 
of the players, beginning with the person who sits on 
his leift hand, till he comes to tbe last card, which he 
turns up, being the trump, and leaves on the table tUl 
the first trick is played. 

The person on the left hand side of the dealer is call- 
ed the elder hand, and plays first ; whoever wins tbe 
trick, becomes elder hand, and plays again; and so on, 
till the cards are placed out. 

The tricks belonging to each party sboold be turned 
and eoUected by the respective paitner of whoever wins 
the first trick. 

All above six tricks tecken towards the game. 

The ace, kin|. oueeii, and knave of tnimps, airie called 
honours : and if three of these honours have been play- 
ed between, dr by either of the tvi^o partners, they reckon 
'for two points towards the game; and if the fbur ho- 
nours have beea played between, or by-either of the two 
partners, they reckon for fbur points towards the g^mc. 

The game consists often points. 

No one, before his partner has played, may inform 
him that he has, or has not, won tbe trick : even tbe 
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attempt to take up a trick, though, won, before the la^t 
partner has played, is deemed very improper. 

No intimations of any kind, during the p\ay of the 
cards, between partners, are to be admitted. . The mis* 
take of one party is the game of the other. There is, 
however, one exception to this rule, which is in case of 
a revoke. If a person does not follow suit, or trumpe a 
suit, the partner is at liberty to inquire of him, whether 
he has none of that suit in his hand. This indulgence 
must have arisen from the severe penalties annexed to 
revoking, which a Acts the partners equally, and is now 
generally admitted. 

TERMS USED IN TIIE GAME OF WHIST. 

FLneising, ii the anempt to gain aft advantage thin : 
if you have the best, and third best card of the suit led, 
you put on the third best, and run the risk of yoor 
adversary's having the second best : if be has it not, 
which is two to one against him, you then gain a trick. 

Fortmgt is playing the suit of which your partner, or 
adversary, has not any, and which he must trump m 
order to win. 

Long Trump, means the having one or more trumpe 
in your hand, when all the rest are out 

Loot* Oaurd, is a card of no value, and consequently 
the most proper to throw away. 

Potnfs, ten of them constitute the game : as many as 
are gained by tricks or honours, so many points are set 
up to the score of the game. 

^tari, is four successive cards in any suit 

QuartJiUJorf is the aeqtieooe of ace, king, queeo, 
and knave. 

Qutnf, is five tuccesiive cards in any suit 

QwniMajar, is a seqtieiice of ace, king, queen, 
knave, and ten. 

See-SaWt is wben each partner trumps a suit, and 
when they play those niita to each other for that piur- 
pose. 

Scon, is the number of points set up. The following 
is the most approved method of scoring: 

123456789 

00 000 
00 000 0000 00 000 . 



SZam, is when either paity wins every trick. 
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Tenace, is poisessing the first and third belt eftrdc, 
and being last player : you consequently catcb the 
ad?ersary when that suit is play^ : as, Ibr instance, In 
vase you have ace and queen of any suit, and your 
adversary leads that suit, you must win two tricks, by 
having the best and third best of the suit played^ and 
being last player. 

Terce^ is three successive cards in any suit 
Taree-MKJor, is a seqoence of ace, king, and qae eo i 

AN ARTIFICIAL MEMORY, FOR THOSE WBO 
FLAY AT THE GAME OF WHIST. 

As the great art of playing this game well, depends 
on a proper recollection of the cards that have been 
played, and also of those remainin|f in the band, we 
particularly recommend the Avowing seven Rulee lo 
the attention of the learner : 

1. Place your trumps on the left of all other suits in 
your hand; your best or strongest suit next; your 

. second best next ; and your weakest last on tte right 
luuid. 

2. If, in the course of play, 3rou find you have the 
best card remaining of any suit, place it to the right of 
them, as it will certainly win a trick, after all the trumps 
are played. 

3. When you find you are possessed of the second 
best card of any suit to rememoer, place #oo the right 

' hand of that card you have already to remember as the 
best card remaining. 

4. When you are possessed of the third best cards of 
any suit, place a small card or that suit between the 
seccfid best card and your third best. 

5. In order to remember your partner's first lead, 
place a small card of the suit led, entirely to the left of 
your trumpa 

6. Whoi you deal, put the trump turned np, to the 
left of all your trumps, and keep it as long as you are 
able, that your partner may know you stiU have that 
trump left. 

7. As a revoke is of material consequence in the 
game, a strict observance of the following rules will 
enable yon to discover when and in what suit your ad- 
versary has revoked. 

Suppose the two suits on your right hand to represent 
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your ■dvernriet in Um order tbty sit, u to jvu rig^i 
And left hand. 

When you have leewMi to su^Mct that either of tlMm 
ha7A iQdde a revoke in aajr suit, clap a itnaU card of 
that luit among the cards repreeentiog that advenaxj. 
By this means you recoid, not oaiy that there may have 
been a revoke, but also, which of them made it, aad m 
what suit. 

LAWS OF THE GAME OF WHIST. 
Of Dealing. 

I. If a card is turned up in dealing, the adverse par^ 
may call a new deal, unless they have looked at or 
touched the cards, so as to occasion it — out if anv card 
is feced except the last, there must be a new deal. 

% If any player have only twelve, and does not find 
it out till several tricks ate played, and the rest havo 
their right number, the deal stands grxjd, and the persoa 
who played with the twelve cards is to be punished lor 
each revoke he has made. But if either oi the players 
should have fourteen cards, the deal is lost. 

3. TRie dealer should leave his trump card upon tiia 
table, till it is his turn to play ; and after be has mixed 
it wiUi his other cards, no one has a right to demand 
what card was turned up, but may ask what is trumps. 

4. If any player take up, or look at the cards while 
they are dqjling out, the dealer, if he should misdeed, 
has a right ^ deal agpiin, unless it is his partner^s &ult. 

6. If the Tlealer does not turn up the trump card, the 
deal is lost. 

Of playing oui qftum. 

'. 6. If any person plays out of his turn, it ie in the 
option of either of his adversaries to call the card ao 

Inayed, or to require of the person who ought to have 
ed, the suit the said adversary may choose. 

7. If a person supposes be has won the tricl^ and 
leads again before his partner has played, the adversary 
may oblige his partner to win it if he can. 

CC If a person leads, and his partner plays before hit 
turn, the adversary's partner may do the same. 

9. If the ace or any other card of a suit is led, and the 
last player should play out of his turn, whether hjs 
partner has any of the suit led or not, he is neither 
entitled to trump it, nor to win the trick. 
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Of Revoking, 

10. If a revoke is made, the adveqiary may add thAe 
to their score, or take three tricks from the revoking 
party, or take down three from their score ; and if up, 
notwithstanding the penalty, they must remain at nine: 
the revoke takes place of any other score of the game. 

11. If any person revokes, and discovers it before the 
cards are turned, the adversary may call the highest or 
lowest of the suit led, or call the card then played. 

12. No revoke can be claimed till the trick is turned 
and quitted, or the party who revoked, or his partner 
have played again. 

13. If a revoke is claimed by any person, the adverse 
party are not to mix their cards, upon forfeiture of the 
revoke. 

14. No person can claim a revoite after the cards are 
cut for a new deal 

15. No player is to play the card called, if it cause a 
revoke. 

OfcalUng Honours. 

16. When you are eight, if you have two honours 
dealt you, you may ask your partner before you play a 
card, if he has one, if |te has, be shows it, ana the gama 
IS won. 

17. J f any person calls except at the point of eight, 
the adversary may call a new deal. 

18. If the trump card is turned-up, no person must 
remind his partner to call, on penalty of losing one point. 

19. If any person calls at eight, after he has played, 
it is in the option of the ad verse, party to call a new 
deal. 

SO. If any person calls at eight, and his partner 
answers, and the adverse party have both thrown down 
their cards, and it appears they have not the honours, 
they may either stand the deal or have a new one. 

t1. If any person answers without having an honour, 
the adversary may consult and stand the deal or not. 

22. No honours in the preceding deal cau be set up» 
after the trump card is turned up, unless they were be- 
tott darned. 

O/uparating and shotnng ike Cards. 

231 If any person separates a card from the rest, the 
advene party may call it, provided he names it, and- 
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proves the separation ; but if he calls a wronc card, he 
4r his partner is liable for once to have the higheat or 
lowest card called in any suit led during that deal. 

24»*if any person, supposing the game lost, throvrt 
his cards upon the table with their faces upwards, he 
may not take them up again, and the adverse party may 
c^U any of the cards. 

25. If any person is sure of winning every trick in his 
hand, he may show his cards, but he is then liable to 
have them called. 

Ofomiiiing to play a Trick. 

26. If any person omits playing to a trick, and it ap' 
pears he has ona card more than the rest, it is in the 
option of the adversary to have a new deal. 

Rtspec.ting who played a particular Card, 

27. Each person, in playing, may require each person 
to lay his card b«tfore him, but not inquire who played 
any particular card. 

SHORT RULES FOR LEARNERS. 

Before toe enter upon the more complex points qf the 
game^ tee recommend the learner to commit theJbUow- 
ing twenty Jour Rules to memory. 

I. Lead from your strong suit, and be cautious liow 
you change suits. 

HE. Lead through an honour when you have a good 
band. 

3. Lead through the strong suit, and up to the weak, 
but not in trumps, uiiloss yoti are very strong in them. 

4. Lead a trump, if you have four, or five, or a strong 
band ; but not if weak. 

6. Sequences are eligible leads, and begin with tbs 
highest. 

6. Follow your partner's lead ; but not your adver- 
sary's. 

7. Do not lead from ace queen, or ace knave. 

8. Do not lead an ace, unless you have the king. 

9. Do not lead a thirteenth card, unless trumps are 
out. 

10. Do not trump a thirteenth card, unless you are 
last plv^er, or want the lead. 

II. rlay your best card third hand. 
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J2. When you are in doubt, wio the trkk. 

13. When you lead small tnimps, begio with tke 
higheet. 

14. Do not trump out, when your partner is likely to 
trump a suit 

15. Ha?ing only a few small trumps* make them 
when you can. 

16. Make your tricks early, and be cautious how you 
finesse. 

17. Never neglect to make the odd trick when in your 
power. 

18. Never force your adversary with your best card, 
unless you have the next best. 

19. If you have only one card of any suit, and bnt 
two or three small trumps, lead the single card. 

20. Always endeavour to keep a commanding card to 
bring in vour strong suit. 

21. When vour partner leads, endeavour to keep the 
command in his hand. 

22. Always keep the card you turned up as long as 
you conveniently can. 

23. If your antagonists are eight, and you have no 
honour, play your best trump. 

24. Always attend to the score, and play the game 
accordingly. 

GENERAL RULES FOR BEGINNERS. 

1. When it is your lead, begin whh your best wit. 
If you have sequence of king, queen, and knave, or 
queen, knave, and ten, they are sure leads, and will 
always nin the teoace to yourself or partner, in other 
suits. Be^n with tl^e highest of a sequence, unless you 
have five: in that case, play the lowest (except in 
trumps, when you must always play the highest,) in 
order that you mav get the ace or king out of your part- 
ner's or adversary's hand ; by which means you make 
room for your suit 

2. When you have five small trumps, and no good 
cards in the other suits, trump out It will have this 
good ei&ct, to make your partner the last player, and 
by that means give him the tenace. 

3. When vou have only two small trumps, with ace 
and king of two other suits, and a deficiency of the 
fourth suit, make as many tricks as you can immedi- 
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ately ; and if yonr partner should refuse either of your 
suits, do not force him, as that may weaken his game 
too much. 

4. It is seldom necessary for yoit to retnm your part' 
ner^s lead immediately, if you have gbpd suits of your 
own play ; unless it be to endeavour to save or win a 
game. A good suit is when you have sequence of khn^ 
queen, and knave, or queen, knave, and ten. 

5. When you are each five tricks, and you areceitaia 
of two tricks in your own hand, do not fail to win them 
in expectation of scoring two that deal ; because if you 
lose the odd trick it makes a difference of two, and yoa 
play two to one against yourself There is, however, 
one exception to this rule, and that is, when you see a 
probability of saving your lurch, or of winning the 
game ; in either of which cases you are to risk the odd 
trick. 

6. If you have a probability of winning the game, 
always risk a trick or two : because the share of the 
stake which your adversary has by a new deal, will 
amount to more than the point or two which you nsk by 
that deal. 

7. When your adversary is six or seven love, and it 
is your turn to lead, in that case you ought to risk a 
trick or two, in hopes of putting your game upon an 
rquality; therefore admitting you have the queen or 
knave, and one other trump, and no good cards in any 
other suit, play out your queen or knave of trumps ; by 
which means you strengtlien your partner's game if he 
is strong in trumps, and if he is weak, you do him no 
injury. 

8. When you are four of the'game, you must olay for 
an odd trick, because it saves one half of the staVes you 
are playing for ; and, in order to win the odd trick, 
though you are pretty strong in trumps, be very careful 
how you trump out What is meant by being strong in 
trumps, is in case you have one honour and three trumps. 

9. When you are nine of the game, and though strong 
in trumps, observe that there is a chance of your part- 

, ner*s trumping any of the adversary's suits, in that case 
do not trump out, but give him an opportani^ of trump- 
ing those suits. If your game is scored, 1, Z, or 3, you 
must play the reverse ; and also at 5, 6, or 7 ; because 
in these two last recited casesj you play for more than 
one point. 
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10. Wh«n yon ftre last player, and observe that tVe 
third hand cannot put a good card on his partner's letd, 
provided you have no good game of your own to play, 
return your adversary's lead. This will give your part- 
ner the tenace iu that suit, and very often forces the ad* 
versary to change suits, and consequently gains the 
tenace in that suit also. 

11. When you have ace, king, and four small tramps, 
begin with a small one ; because it is an equal chance 
that your partner has a better trump than the last 
l^ayer *, if so, you have three rounds of trumps, if not, 
you cannot fetch out all the trumps. 

12. When you have ace, king, knave, and three small 
trumps, begin with the king, and then play the ace, 
(excmt one of the adversaries refuses trumps) because 
the oads is in your favour that the queen falls. 

13. When you have king, queen, and four small 
trumps, begin with a small one ; because the chance is 
in your favour that your partner has an honour. 

14. When you have king, queen, ten, and three small 
trumps, begin with the king ; because you have a fair 
chance that the knave will fall in the second round, or 
you may wait to finesse your ten upon the return of 
trumps from your partner. 

15. When you have queen, knave, and four small 
trumps, you must begin with a small one; because the 
chance is in your favour that your partner has an honour. 

16. When you have queen, knave, nine, and three 
imatl trumps, you must be^in with the queen ; because 
you have a feiir chance that the ten falls in the second 
round ; or you may wait to finesse the nine. 

17. When you have knave, ten, and four small 
trumps, you must begin with a small one; because the 
chance is in your favour that your partner has an honour* 

18. When you have knave, ten, eight, and three 
■mall trumps, you must begin with the knave, in order 
to prevent the nine from making a trick ; and the odds is 
io your fiivour that the three honours fall in two rounds. 

19. When jou have six trumps of a lower denomina- 
tion, b^in with the lowest, unless you should have ten, 
nine, and eight, and an honour turns up against you; 
in that ease, if you are to play through the honour, be- 
gin with the ten, which obliges your adversary to play 
his honour to his advantage, or leaves it in your pan- 
ner't option whether you will pass it or pot. 
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20. Wheo you have an ace, king* aod three snitU 
trumps, bflgia with a small one, for the reason assigned 
io No. 15. 

21. When you have ace, kin^, and knave, and two 
small trumps, begin with the king ; which, next to a 
moral certamty, informs your partner that you ba?e ace 
and knave remaining ; then putting the lead into youi 
partner*! hand, he plays you a trump ; upon which yoa 
are to finesse the snave, and no ill consequence can 
attend such play, unless the queen lies behind you single. 

22. When you have king, queen, and three small 
trumps, begin with a small one, for the reason assigned 
in No. 15. 

'23. When you have king, queen, ten, and two small 
trumps, begin with the king, for the reason assigned in 
No. 21. 

24 When you have queen, knave, and three small 
trumps, begin with a small one, for the reason assigned 
in No. 15. 

25. When you have queen, knave, and nine, and two 
small trumps, begin with the queen, for the reason u* 
signed in No. 16. 

26. When you have knave, ten, and three small 
trumps, begin with a small one, for the reason assigned 
io No. 15. 

27. When you have knave, ten, eight, and three 
small trumps, begin with the knave, biocause in two 
rounds of trumps it is odds but the nine falls; or, upon 
the return of trumps from your partner, you may "finesse 
the eight. 

28. When you have five trumps of a lower denomi- 
nation, begin with tlie lowest, unless you have a sequence 
of ten, nine, and eight; in that case begin with the 
highest. 

29. When you have ace, king, and two small trumps, 
begin with a small one, for the reason assigned in. 
No. 15. 

30. When you have ace, king, and knave, and one 
small trump, begin with the king, for the reason assign- 
ed in No. 21. 

31. When you have king, queen, and two small 
trumps, begin with a small one, for the reason assigned 
in No. 15. 

32. When you have king, queen, ten, and one small 
trump, begin with the king, and wait for the return of 
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trumps lirom your partner, when you are to finesse your 
ten, m order, to win the knave. 

93. When you have queen, knave, nine, and one 
small trump, begin with the queen, in order to prevent 
the ten from making a trick. 

34. When you have knave, ten, and two^small trumps, 
b^in with a small one, for the reason assfgned in 
No. 15. 

35. When you have knave, ten, eight, and one small 
trump, begin with the knave, in order to prevent the 
nine from making a trick 

36. When you have ten, nine, eight, and one small 
trump, begin with the ten, which leaves it in your part- 
ner's discretion whether he will pass it or not. 

37. When you have ten, and three small trumps, be« 
gai with a small one. 

EIGHT PARTICULAR RULES. 

1. When you have ace, king, and four small trumps, 
with a good suit, play three rounds of trumps, otherwise 
you are in danger of having your strong suit trumped. 

2. When you have king, queen, and four small 
trumps, with a good suit, trump out with the king: be- 
cause, when you have the lead again, you will iiave 
three rounds of trumps^ 

3. When you have king, queen, ten, and three small 
trumps with a good suit, trump out with the king, in 
hopes of the knave's falling at the second round ; and 
do not wait to finesse the ten, lest your strong suit should 
be trumped 

4. When you have queen, knave, and three small 
trumps, with a good suit, you must trump out with a 
gmali one. 

5. When you have queen, knave, nine, and two small 
trumps, with a good suit, trump out with the queen, in 
Impes that the ten will fall at the second round; and so 
not wait to fiuesse the nine, but trump out a second 
time, for the reason assigned in No. 3. 

6. When you have knave, ten, and three small trumps, 
with a good suit, trump out with a small one; 

7. When you have knave, ten, eight, and two small 
trumps, with a good suit, trump out with the knave, in 
bopes that the nine will fall at the second round. 

8. When you have ten, nine, eight, and one small 
tiump, with a good suit, trump out with the ten. 
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PARTICULAR GAMES. 

Games vihtrthy you art assured that your partner has 
no more of t!u suit played either by yourself or him ; 
. with Observations. 

1. Suppose vou lead from queen, ten, nine, and two 
small cards of any suit, the second hand puts on the 
knave, your partner plays the eight ; in this case, you 
having queen, ten, and nine, it is a demonstratioa, if he 
plays well, that he can have no more of that suit. By 
this discovery, therefore, yon may play your game ac- 
cordingly, either by forcing him to trump that suit, if jou 
are strong in trumps, or by playing some other suit. 

2. Suppose you have king, qaeen, apd ten of a suit, 
and you lead your king, your partner plays the knave, 
this clearly demonstrates that be has no more of that 
suit. 

3. Suppose you have king, queen, and several more 
of a suit, and you begin with the king ; in some cases it 
is good play in your partner, when he has the ace, and 
only one small card in that suit, to win his partner's 
king with his ace ; for suppose he is very strong in 
trumps, by taking bis partner's king with his ace, he 
trumps out, and after he has cleared the board of trumps, 
he returns his partner's lead ; and having parted with 
the ace of that suit, he, has made room for his partner 
to make that whole suit; which possibly could not have 
been done, if be had kept the commanci in his hand. 

4. And supposing his partner has no other good cara 
in his hand beside that suit, he loses nothing by the ace*s 
taking his king; but if it should so happen that he has 
a good card to bring in that suit, he gains all the tricks 
which he makes in that suit, by this method of play. 
And as your partner has taken your king with the ace, 
and trumps out upon it ; you have reason to suppose he 
has one of that suit to return you : therefore do not 
throw away any of that suit, even to keep a king or 
queen guarded. 

Games both to endeavour to deceive and distress your 
adversaries^ and to demonstrate your game to your 
partner. 

1. Suppose I play the ace of a suit of which I have 
ace, king, and three small ones ; the last player does not 
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ohoQMtotmiiiplttlmTiagiioMof thefuit; if lam act 
fttoog Mioogli ID tramm, I matt not play out the kioi^ 
hot nop tbe coauauM of that wit in my band byplays 
lag a iniall one ; which I moat do in oidar to waafcau 
hit game. 

2. ff a foit it ted, of which I have none, and thein ia 
a great piobabihty that my partner haa not the best of 
that tuit, in order to dewire the adveiBary, I throw 
away my strong suit; but to eleir up doubts to my pait- 
ner wlien he has the lead, I throw away my weaik suit 
This method of play will generally'succced, unless with 
very good players ; and even whn them you will more 
fiequentty gain than lose by this method of play ' 

Partieular gaaui to be played by ufdeh you rvntheriik 
of losing one trick only to gain three, 

1. Suppose clubs to be tmmps, a heart is played by 
your adversary ; your partner having none of that suit, 
throws away a spade ; you are then to judge that his 
hand is composed of trumps and diamonds ; and sup- 
pose you win that trick, and being too weak in trumps, 
Tou date not fytcn him ; and suppose you should have 
king, knave, and one small diamond, and forther, sop- 
pose your partner to have queen, and five diamonds; m 
that case, by throwing out your king in your'first lead, 
and your knave in your second, your {Mrtner and tou 
may win five tricks in tliat suit ; whereas if you had 
led a smidl diamond, and your partner's queen having 
bean won with tbe ace, the kin| and knave remaining 
in your hand obstructs tbe suit ; and thouah he may 
have the long trump, yet by playing the small diamond, 
and his long trump bavine been forced out of bis hand, 
you lose by this methof) of play three tricks in that deal. 

2. Suppose in the like case of the former, you should 
have queen, ten, and one small card in your partner's 
Btrang suit, (which is to be discoviered by the former ex- 
amfrfe,) and soppose your partner to have knave and 
five small cards m his strong suit ; you have the lead, 
•re to play your queen ; and when you play again you 
are to play jrour ten ; and suppose him to have the long 
trump, 1^ this method he makes four tricks in that suit. 

3. In the above examples you are supposed to have 
■the iMd, and by that means have had an opportunity of 
throwing out tm best cards in your hand ot your part- 
ner's strong suit, in order to make room for the whole 
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suit; ve will now suppose your partner is to lemdf smd 
. in the course of play it appears to you that your partner 
nas one ereat suit; suppose ace, king, and four small 
ones, and that you have queen, ten, nine, and a very 
small one of that suit; when your partner plays the sice, 
you are to play the nine ; when be plays the king, you 
are to play the ten ; by which means you see, in the third 
round you make your queen, and having m small one 
remaining, you do not obstruct your partner's great suit ; 
whereas, if you had kept your queen and ten, and tbe 
knave had fallen fAm tne adversaries, you had lost two 
tricks. 

4. If^ as in the former case, you find your partner hai 
one great suit, and that you have king, ten, and a small 

'.one of that suit ; your partner leads the ace, in that 
case play your ten, and in the second your king : this 
method is to prevent a possibility of obstructing your 
partner's. great suit. 

5. If your partner has ace, king, and four small cards 
in his great suit, and you have queen, ten, and a small 
card in that suit : when he plays his ace, play your ten, 
and when he plays his king, play your qgeen ; by which 
method of play, you only risk one trick to get fousL 

Particular games to be played when either of your ad- 
versaries turns vp an Korumr. 

1. If the knave is turned up on your right hand, and 
vou have king, queen, and ten ; in order to win the 
knave, begin to play with your king : by this play, your 
partner will suppose you have queen and ten renaajii* 
mg ; especially if you have a second lead, apd do not 
proceed to your queen. 

2. If the knave is turned up as before, and you have 
ace, queen, and ten, play the queen, which answers tbe 
purpose of the above role. 

3. If the queen is turned up on your right hand, and 
you have ace, king, and knave, by playing the king, h 
also answers the purpose of the above rule. 

4 If an honour is turned up on your left hand, and 
you should hold no honour, m that case, play trumps 
through that honour; but in case you should hold an 
honour, (except the ace) be cautious how you play 
trumps, because in case your partner holds no honour, 
your adversary will play your own game upon you. 
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A cau fp demmistraU the danger qfjbremg yovr 

partner, 

* 

Suppose jeu toav* m <)bmt-major in tinmpc, whb m 

qwM-inajor siid three tinaU cards of another nih, and 

I iiBve the leail \ M your adversaries bave only five 

; trtimpe in either band, m this case you will win every 

iridt. 

Oh the oentnry, suppose your left band adversary 
has five smaH tmmps, with a quint- oiajor and thlee 
anaU cards of another suit, and that he has the lead, 
and forces you to tnimp first, you will win only five 
(ricks. 

A am to danonsirate tkt advanUigc to be gained by a 

Saw. 

Sup|KMe A and B partners, and that A has a quart* 
inaior in clubs, they being trum|i«, another noart-oii^or 
in neacts, another quart-major in diamonds, and the 
ace €i spades. And let us suppose that the adversa- 
ries C and D to have the IbUowing cards; vis. C has 
fiwr truoips, eight hearts and one spade ; D has five 
trumps and eight diamonds; C being to lead, plays a 
beeit, D trumps it ; D plays a diaiwMid* C trumps it ; 
and thu^ pursuing the saw, each pasttier tniinfw a 
quart-major of A*s, and C being to play at the ninth 
trick, pla^ a spade, which D trumps : thus C and D 
have won the nine first tricks, and leave A with his 
quart- major in trumps only. 

This case shows, that whenever you can establish a 
saw, it is your interest to embrace it 

JHrteii&nsJbr putting wp ai second hand. King, Qiiuen, 
Knave^ or len, of any tuit, Sfc. 

1. Su(^^>ose you have die king, and one small card of 
any suit, and vour ri^t hand adversary plays that suit; 
if he is a gpoq player, do not put up the king, unless yoo 
want the lead ; because a gpod player seldom leads uom 
a suit of which he has the ace, but keeps it in his hand 
(after the trumps are played out) in order to bring in his 
stron£ suit. 

2. If Tou have a queen, and one small card of any 
suit, and your right hand adversary leads that suit, do 
not put on the queen : because, suppose the adversary 
has led from the ace and knave, in that case, upon the 
return of that suit, your adversary finesses the knav^ 
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whieh is nnemUy good play, etpeciany if hit partntt 
hM pUyedthe king, you then thenby make your queen ; 
but oy putting on tlie queen, it shows your adveiBary 
that you have no strong in that suit, and, confequent- 
ly, puts him upon finessing upon your partner Ihiough- 
out that suit. 

3. In case you should have the knav^ or ten of any 
suit, with a small card of the same suit, it is geoeraUy 
bad play to put up either of them at second hand ; be- 
cause it is five to two that the third hand has either ace, 
king» or queen of the suit led: it therefore follows that 
as uie oddfe against you are five to two, and thougb you 
may sometimefl succeed by this method of play, yet in the 
mam you must be a loser; because it demonstrates lo 
your adversaries, that you are weak in that suit, susd, 
consequently, ibey finesse upon your partner throughout 
the whole ;of that suit. 

4. Suppose you have ace, king, and three small cards 
of a suit; your right hand adversary leads Ihat auh; 
upon which you play your ace, and your partner plays 
the knave. If you are strong in tramps, return a small 
one in that suit, in order to let your partner trump it : by 
this means you keep the command of that suit in your 
own hand, and at the same time it gives your partner an 
intimation that you are strons in trumps ; atfd, therefore, 
he plays his game accordin^y. 

Dinciions how to play tehen an Ace^ £»n^, or Queen^ ig 
turned %^ on your right hand, 

1. If the ace is turned up on your rl^t hand, and you ' 
have ten and nine of trumps only, with ace, king, and 
queen of another suit, and eight cards of no value, be« 

fin with the ace of the suit of which you have the ace, 
ing,and queen, which is an intimation to your partner 
that you have the command of that suit ; then play your 
ten of trumps, because it is five to two that your partner 
has king, queen, or knave of trumps ; and though it is 
about seven to two that your partner has not two ho- 
nours, yet, should he chance to have them, and they 
prove to be the king and knave, in that case, as your 
partner will pass your ten of trumpn, and as it is thir- 
teen to twelve against the last player's holding the queen 
of tramps, if vour partner has it not, in that case, when 
yo'jr partner has the lead, he plays to your strong suit. 
Si i upon your having the lead,' yuu are to play the 
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I nme ei tramps, wbicb p«fs it in ynor ynttncff't |wnm 
I tobealoMmcartaioof wiMiiagiiw4iuM,ifteli»b»> 



hind it. 

S. The like method of play tomif be imd, if ibe kiaf 
or queen i« turned up on jour right bead : bM joo mm 
alwaye to diitingMiMi the' di fieiw ie e ot jour pwtac^ 
eapecity ; became a good plasrer will maae a piopar aai 
of sucb play, hot a bad one aekkHn, if cmk. 

S. if the advenary on your Tight hand leads a fciif 
of tramps, and you have the ace and faor small tivnipst 
arith a good suit, in this case it is yoor inlcinst lo pasa> 
the Itii^ and thom^ he should have king, qoeen, and 
knave of tniiops, with one more, if he is a n i o dii a li 
pliyer, he will play the small one, supposing ifaai bii 
psMtner has the are : when he fdays the snmB one, yon 
aj« also to pam it, because it is an equal chance that 
yoot purtner has a better tramp than the last |4aycr. tf 
so, and be happens to be a tolerable pfaiyer, be «9 
judge you have a sufficient reason lor this method of pl^ 

( lag, and eonsequenthr, if be has a trump left, ha will 

\ play it, if not, he wiU play bis best suiL 

1 DJrtetionM hew io fiay vhen the Ten or Aiwe it fmrmti 
^ upon your right hand, 

^ 1 . Whet) the ten is turned op on yoor right hand, and 
you have k ine, koave, nine, and two small tramps, with 

, eight other carHs nf no vtilne, and it is paopcr tn Isad 
trumps, in that case, begin r.ith the koave, m ocder tn 

* movent the ten from making a trick ; and Hiongn it ia 
Dot about five to four that yoor partner boids an nononft 
yet if that shoaM fiiil, by finessing yomr nme on the m- 
toro of tramps froo) your partner^ yim have the tn m 

f your power. 

S. If the nine is turned up on yoor right band and 
you should have knave, ten, and eight, and two sm^ 
tramps, by leading tbe knave, it answers the like puip aw 
of the above case. 

3. You must always make a distinction bftwtnn a 
lead of choice, and a forced lead of your partner's : be* 
cause, in the first case, be is suppofed to lead from bis 
best suit, and finding you deficient in that suit, and not 
being strong enough in tramps, nor daring to fan/t jcn^ 
he then plays his next best suit ; by which alteration of 

eiy it is next to a certainty that he is weak in trumps : 
t ihoold be persevere, by playing off his first laid 
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if he if ft good player, yoa ase to judge him strong io 
trumps, and it i« a diieotioo ^ yoa to pU(y your game 
accordingly. 

4. Nothing is mote injurious to you, than to chaag* 
suits o&en; because in everv new suit you run the rislf 
of giviDg your adversary the teoace : and, theiefore, 
though you lead from a suit of which you have the 
queen, teQ, and three small ones, and your partner puts 
up the nine only, in that case, if you shoutd happen to 
be weak in trumps, and have no tolerable suit to lead 
from, it is your best play to pursue the lead of that suit 
by playing your queen, which leaves it in your partner's 
option whether he will trump it or not, io case he has 
no more of that suit ; but in your second lead, if you 
should happen to have the queen or knave of any oHier 
suit, with one card only of the same suit, it would be 
better play to lead from your queen or knave of either of 
these suits, it being five to two that your partner has one 
honour at least in either of those suits. 

5. When you have aoe, king, and one small card of 
any suit, with four trumps, if your right hand adversary 
leads that suit, pass it : liecaiise it is an equal chancy 
that your partner has a better card in that suit than the 
third hand : if so, you gain a trick by it ; if otherwise, 
as you> have four trumps, you need not fear to lose by it, 
because when trumps are played, you may be supposed 
to have the long trump. 

A caution not to part with the eommand of four Adoer- 

8ary*8 Ortat Suit. 

Be very cautious how you part with the command of 
your adversary's great suit, ir you are weak in trumps, 
and it does not appear that your partner is very strong 
in them : for suppose your adversary plays a suit ot 
which you have the king, queen, and one small card 
only, the adversary leads the ace, and upon playing the 
same suit, you phiy your queen, which makes it almost 
certain to your partner that you have the king : and sup- 
pose your partner refuses to that suit, do not play the 
king ; because if the leader of that suit, or hitf partner, 
have the long trump, you risk the losing of three tricks 
to gain one. 
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Neettniy rf rtmemberiag iht 7}ntmjf Ctu^ 

It is 10 bishly necessaiy that tbe trump ewd should 
be remembered by tbe dealer and bit partner, that we 
thkik it proper to repeat, that tbe dealer abould always 
so place bis cards as to be certain of baling racoatse to 
it ; for example, suppose it to be ooly a five, and that 
tlie dealer has two more, viz. the six and nme ; if bis 
partner trumps out with ace and king, be ougbt to filay 
iiis six and nine ; because if your partner has ace, king, 
aod four small tniraps, in this case, by bis knowing you 
have tbe five remaining, yon may win many tricks. 

The manner of playing Sequences explained. 

1. In trumps it is necessary to play tbe bighest of 
|MK sequence, unless you have ace, king, and queen ; 
in that case play the lowest, in order to let your partner 
into the state of your game. 

2. In suits which are not trumps, if you have a se- 
quence of king, queen, and knave, and two small ones; 
whether you are strong in trumps or not, it is best to 
b^in with the knave, because by getting the ace out of 
aoy hand, you make room for the whole suit 

3L If you are strong in trumps, and have a sequence 
of queen, knave, ten, and two small cards of any suit; 
is tbat case you ought to play tbe highest of your M' 
qoeoce ; because, if either of the adversaries should 
tnimp that suit in tbe second round, by being strong, in 
trumps, you foteh out their trumps, and consequently 
make die remainder of that suit. 

4. For the same reason, if you have a ssquence of 
knave, ten, nine, and two imaU cards of aoy suit, play 
tbe bigtiest of your sequence. 

5. u you have a sequence of king, aueen, knave, and 
one smaJl card of any suit, play vour kiiK, whether you 
aie strong in trumps or not ; and do the uke by aoy in- 
ierior sequence, if you have only four in number. 

. 6. If you aie weak in tramps, you must always bana 
with the lowest of the sequence, in ease you have nve 
in number ; for suppose your partner to have the ace of 
that suit, be then makes it. If you aro very strong in 
trumps, Tou may play your ^ti>e as backward as you 
please; but if you are weak m trumps, you must play 
tbe reverse. 
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IVhmi ia fntant by being Umngmri^mk in Tntmpg. 

Tou may be undtrttood to be tttODg in tnmpi wImd 
you have 

Ace, kingt and three imall tnimpf. 

King, queen, and three smail trumpe. 

Queen, knave, and three small trump& 

Queen, ten, and three small trumpi> 

Knave, ten, and three small tiumpe. 

Queen, and four small trumpe. 

Knave, and four small trumps. 

If you have only two or three small tnnnpi^ jov mn 
then understood to be weak in trumpe. 

A cmte v^iieh qflenocettn. 

If you have two trumps remaining, when the advcr- 
sanes have only one, and your partner appears to b««e 
a strong suit, you should play trumps, although you bae« 
the worst, in order to pave the way for your partnar'a 
suit, by drawing the trumps from your advenar iea. 

Hbto topiayfor an Odd Trick, 

If you ate elder hand, and have the ace, king* and 
three small trumps, with four small cards of aocAhei suit, 
three small cards of the third suit, and one small canl 
of the fourth suit; quere, how are you to play ? Yon 
are to lead the single card, which, if won by the laic 
player, induces him to play trumps, or to play to youi 
weak suit, in which case, you and your partner fiaia 
the tenaoe. 

TkiWuxuH for mi Odd Trick whm yourjforiner U to 

Itad, 

Suppose he plays the ace of the suit of which ywi 
have only one, and proceeds to play the king of th# 
same suit, and your right hand adversary trumpe it with 
the queen, knave, or ten, you should not overtrump hun« 
but thfow away the smallest card of your weakest auit, 
as this will leave your partner the last player, and gtf% 
him the tenace in your weak suit. 

2heiaueau,m^>panngy<mv)a>af<mriHi'Jivep<fitU$tmid 

are elder hand. 



Play a small trump, and if your partner has a better 
trump than the last player, and returns the lead, put in 
your king of trumps, and then play the suit of which 
you possess four cards. 
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A seeondcau, 
A and B are partners against C and D : tw«.ve tnmipa 
aiti played out, and seven cards only remain in each 
band, of which A has the last trump, and likewise the 
ace, king, and four small cards of a suit ; quere, whe- 
ther A should play the ace and king of that suit, or a 
small one ? A should play a small card of that suit, as 
it is an equal bet his partner has a better card of that 
suit than the last player, and, in this case, if foor caitla 
frf" the suit are in either of the adversaries* hands, by 
this manner of playing he will be eoa'bled to make five 
tricks in that suit. Should neither of the adversaries 
have more than three cards in that suit, it is an equal 
chance that he wins six tricks in it. 
, if A and B are partners against C and D, and eight 
trumps have been played out, and A has four trumps le- 
naining, C having the best trump, and is to lead, should 
C play his trump or not.' No: because as' he leaves 
three trumps in A*s hand, if A^s partner has any capital 
suit to maktf, by C's keeping the trump in his iuuiQ, ha 
ean prevent his making that suit. 

A case of curiosity . 
Supposing three hands of cards, containing three 
eards in each hand, let A name the trump, and let B 
Choose which hand he pleases, A having the choice of 
either of the other two hands, will win two tricks Clubs 
are trumps ; first hand, ace, king, and six of hearts ; se- 
cond hand, (^ueenand ten of hearts, with ten of trumps; 
third hand, nme of hearts, with two and three4>f trumps; 
the first hand wins of the second, the second wins of 
the third, and the third wins of the last. 

OdculaUons^ which dhrect tnth moral certainty how t0 
flay any hand at JVhist^ by showing the chances qf 
your partner's holding certain toinnbig' cards. 

1. It is about five to four that your partner holds one 
card out of any two. 

2. So it is five to two that he holds one card out of three. 

3. It is about four to one that he holds one card out of 
any four. 

4. It is two to one that be does not hold a certain card. 
6. It is about three to one that he does not hold two 

cards out of any three. 

6. It is about three to two tbat he does not bold two 
cuds out of any <bur. 

B 
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ComfuiaUomfor laying Wagers* 

The oddi of tbe game calculated wiib the dea* 

The oddi in fii?oaf of the deal at Karting are 21 to 20 

l*ov« 11 to 10 

2 love 5 to 4 

5!o'« Sto2 

4 love 7to4 

5 lore is 2 to 1 of Che g^me, aud one of the 

lurch Stol 

Clove 5to2 

7 love 7,o2 

S love 6 to I 

9 love not quite 6 to 1, bat about . • . • 9 to 2 

2tol 9to8 

3 to I 9 to 7 

4tol 9 to 6 

Stol ...... 9 to 5 

6tol 9,o4 

7tol , . . . . Stol 

S«ol . . . • 9to2 

9 to 1 11 about ••.•••••,. 4tol 

3to2 : 8to7 

4to2 •••••••• 4to3 

£»to2 ^ , . 8to5 

6to2. .....,,..,.. 2tol 

7to2«. •••••• 8 to 3 

8 to Z.*. .•••««,,., 4tol 
9to3 ••••••• '. 7toS 

4to3 • 7 to 6 

Sto3 , 7to5 

6te3..^«» 7to4 

7 to 3 7to3 

8to3 7to2 

9 te 3 It about •«•••••... Stol 

5 to 4*. ..••••••«•. 6to5 

$to4 •..••....«... 6 to 4 

7to4 * Stol 

3te4 3tol 

9t94isabout , . . • (to2 
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ftoS .' 5to4 

2»5 5to3 

•tof 5to2 

»^o5 j«,l 

7t<»6 4to3 

;to6 2tol. 

^tog 7to4 

S to 7 i« above .....,.,., 3 to 2 

9 to 7 is about 12 to 8 

9 to 8, or rather 8 to 9, is about three and a half 
in the hundred in favour nf 8 with the 
deal : against the deal, the odds are stiU, 
though small, in favour of 8. 

1^ odds of the ganUy calculated for betting through ] 
the vohok rubber^ with the deal. 

If the first game of a rubber is won, with 9 love 
of thie second, on the same side, the odds 

of the rubber are ne^irlv 13 to 1 

Ditto, the first game, and 8 love of the second, 

arc rather more than 13 to 1 

Ditto, and 7 love of the second, nearly . . . 8 to 2 
Ditto, and 6 love of the second, about . . . 6 to 1 
Ditto, and 4 love of the seem id. about . . . 6 to 1 
Ditto, and 3 love of the second, about . . . 9 to 2 
Ditto, and 2 love of the second, aoout . . . 4 to 1 
Ditto, and 1 love of the second, about . . . 7 to 2 

7%e odds of the game, calculated for betting through 
the whole rubber, againet the deal. 

With the first game, and 9 love of the second, 

about 11 to 1 

Ditto, and 8 love of the second, rather more than 1 1 to 1 

Ditto, and 7 love of the second 9 to 1 

Ditto, and 6 love of the second . . , . . 7 to 1 
Ditto, and 5 love of the second ..... 5 to 1 
Ditto, and 4 love of the second • . . , . 9 to 2 
Ditto, and 3 love of the second . . . . 4 to 1 
Ditto, and 2 love of the second . . . . , 7 to 2 
Ditto, and 1 love of the aecond, nearly • • 13 to 4 
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MR. PAINE'S MAXIMS FOR WHIST. 

JJtader. 

1. Begin with the suit of which you have most in 
number. For when the trumps are out, you will proba- 
bly make several tricks in it. 

2. If you hold equal numbers in different suits, begia 
with the strongest. Because it is the least liable to in* 
jure your partner. 

3. Sequences are always eligible leads. Because they 
support your partner's hand, without injuring your own. 

4. I^ead from a king or queen rather than from an ace. 
For since the adversaries will lead from those suits which 
you do not, your ace will do them most harm. 

5. Lead from a king rather than from a queen, anil 
from a queen rather than a knave. For the stronger the 
Suit, the less is ynur partner endangered. 

6. Lead not from ace queen, or ace knave, till it be- 
eomes necessary. For if that suit is led by the adver- 
saries, you have a good chance of making two tricks 
in it 

7. In all sequences to a queen, knave, or ten, begis 
with the highest. Because it will firequently distress 
your left hand adversary. 

8. Having ace, king, and knave, lead the king. For 
if strong in trumps, you may wait the return of Uiat suit 
and finesse the knave. 

9. Having ace, king, and one small card, lead tb* 
small one. For by this lead your partner has a chanev 
to make the knave. 

10. Having ace, king, and two or three small cards, 
play ace and king, if weak in trumps, but a small card 
if strong in them- For when strong in trumps yoa 
may give your partner the choice of making the first 
trick. 

11. Having king, queen, and one small card, play 
the small one. For your partner has an equal chancs 
to win the trick, and you need not fear to make king or 
queen. 

12. Having king, qaeen, and two or three small cards* 
lead a small card if strong in trumps, and the king, it 
weak in thetn. For strength in trumps entitles you ts 
play a backward game, and to give your partaei th« 



so 

ehance of wioDing the first trick ; but if weak m trampi^ 
it n necessary to secure a trick io that suit, by leadinf 
the king or queen. 

13. Having an ace with four sniall cards, and noothef 
(ood suit, play a small card, if strong in trumps, and the 
•ce if weak. For strength in trumps may enable you 
to make one or two of the small cards, although yoar 
partner should not be able to support the lead. 

14 Having king, knave, and ten. lead the ten. For 
if your partner holds the ace, you have a good chance 
of making three tricks, whether he passes the ten or not. 

15. Having king, queen, and ten, lead the king. Fof 
if it falls upon the return of that suit from your partner, 
by putting on the ten, you have the chance of making 
two tricks. 

16. Having queen, knave, and nine, lead the queen. 
For upon the return of that suit from your partner, b^^ 
jNitiaag on the nine you will probably make the knave. 

Second Hand. 

1. Having ace, king, and small ones, play a smafl 
card if strong in trumps, hut the king if weak in them^ 
For otherwise your ace or king might be trumped in the 
latter case, and no hazard should be run with few trumpi 
but in critical casea 

2. Having aoe, queen, and small cards, play a small 
one. For upon the return of that suit you will proba* 
bly make two tricks 

3. Having ace, knave, and small cards, plaj a small 
one. For upon the retnm of that suit you wdl probe* 
bly make two tricks. 

4. Having ace, ten, or nine, with small cards, play a 
small one. For by this method you have a chance of 
making two tricks in the suit. 

5. Having king, queen, ten, and small cards, play the 
queen. For by playing the ten upon the return of the 
euit, you will probably make two tricks in it 

6. Having king, queen, and small cards, play a small 
card if strong in trumps, hut the queen if weak in them. 
For strength in trumps warrants playing a backward 
game, and it is always advantageous to keep back your 
adversaries* suit. 

• 7. If you hold a sequence to your highest card in the 
•oit, play the lowest of it. For by this means your 
pertner is informed of your strength in that suit. 
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8. Having queen, knave, and small cards, play tbe^ 
knave. Because you will, in great probability, secure a 
trick in that suit. 

9. Having queen, ten. and small ones, play a small 
one. For your partner has an equal chance to win the 
trick. 

10. Having either ace, king, queen, or knave, with 
small cards, play a small one. For your partner has 
an equal chance to win the trick. 

11. Having either ace, king, q'leen. or knave, witb 
one small card only, play a small one. For otherwise 
the adversary will finesse upon yui in that suit. 

12. If a queen is led, and yoti hold the king, put it on. 
For if your partner holds the are, you do no harm ; and 
if the king is taken, the adversaries have played two bo* 
nours to one. 

13. if a knave is led. and vou hold the queen, put it 
on. For, at the worst, you bring down two hoBOurs fol 
one. 

14. If a king is led, and you hold the ace, knave, and 
limall ones, play the ace. For it cannot dm the advei* 
iaries a greatar injury. 

Third Hand, 

1. Having ace and king, play the ace, and -return tb* 
king. Because you are not to keep ttae ccMnmand of 
your partner's strong suit 

2. Having ace and queen, play the ace, and reiuni 
the queen. For although it may prove better in some 
cases to put on the queen, vet, in general, your partner 
18 best supported by the above method. 

3. Havingace and knave, plav the ace, and return 
the knave The knave is returned in order to strengthen 
your partner's hand. 

4. Having king and knave, play the king : and if it 
wins, return the knave. Because it will strengthen yova 
partner's hand. 

5. Always put on the best when vour partner leads a 
Bmall card. Because it best supports your partner** 
hand. 

6. If you hold the ace and one small card only, and 
your partner leads the king, put on the ace and return 
the small one. For otherwise your ace will he an ol^ 
atruction to his suit. 

7. If you hold the king and one small card only, and 



your partner leads the ace ; if the trumps are out, it is 
good play to ptit on the Icing. For by putting on tike 
ling, there is no obstruction to the suit. 

Fhurih H«nd, 

1. If a king is led, and you hold ace, knave, and a 
small card, play the small one. For supposing the 
queen to follow, you will probably make both ace and 
knave. 

2. When the third hand ts weak in his partner's suit, 
you may often return that suit to greet advantage. But 
this rule must not be applied to trumps, unless you are 
¥ery strong indeed. 

Cues m toAicA you should return your PartmrU Lead 

immedialeiy. 

1. When you win with the ace, and can return an 
honour. For then it will grnitly strengthen his hand. 

2. When he leads a trump, in which case return the 
best remaining in your hand (unless you hold four ori- 
ginally :) an exception to this arises if the lead b through 
an honour. 

3. When your partner has trumped out. For then it 
isevidast he wants to make his great suit. 

4. When yon have no good card in any other suit. 
For then you are entirely dependent on your partner. 

Cbses m whieh you should not return your Pariner*s 
Lead imnudialely. 

1. If you win with the king, queen, and knave, and 
have only small cards remaining. For the return of a 
mall card will more distress than strengthen your 
partner. 

2. If you hold a good sequence. For then you may 
tkow a strong suit, and not mjure his hand. 

3. If you have a strong suit. Because leading from a 
strong suit is a direction to your partner, and cannot in- 
jors him. 

4 If you have a good hand. For in this case you 
have a right to consult your own hand, and not your 
partner's. 

5. If you hold five trumps. For then you are wat' 
ranted to play trumps, if you think it right. 
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Of leading Trunks, 

1. Lead trumfM from a strong band, but never from 
a weak one By which means you will secure your good 
cards from being trumped: 

2. Trump not out with a bad hand, although you hold 
five small truinps. Fur smce your cards are bad, it is 
only trumpmg tor the adversaries* good ones. 

3. Having ace. kmg« knave, and three small trump% 
play ace and kmg For the probability of the queen's 
falling is m your ^vour. 

4. Having ace, kmg, knave, and one or two ^mall 
trumps, play the king, and wait the return frj<m your 
partner to put on the knave. This method is in order 
to win the queen ; but if you have particular reascMis to 
wish the trumps out, play two rounds of trumps, and 
then your strong suit 

5. Having ace, kii^ and two or three small tramps, 
lead a small one. This method is with a view to let 
3*our partner win the first trick ; but if you have good 
reason for getting out the trumps, play three rounds, or 
play ace and kmg, and then proceed with your strong 
suit. 

6. If your adversaries are eight, and you bold no ho- 
nour, throw off your best trump. For if your partner 
lias not two honours, you have lost the game, and if be 
holds two honours, it is most advantageous ibr you to 
lead a trump. 

7. Having ace, queen, knave, and small trumps, play 
the knave. For by this means only the king can make 
against you. 

8. Having ace, queen, ten, and one or two small 
trumps, lead a small one For it will give your partner 
a chance to win tbe trick, and keep the command in 
your own hand. 

9. Having king, queen, ten, and small trumps, lead 
the king. Or if the king is lost, upon the return of 
trumps you may finesse the ten. 

10. Having king, knave^ ten, and small ones, lead the 
knave. Because it will prevent the adversaries from 
making a small trump. 

11. Having queen, knave, nine, and smaller trumps, 
lead tbe queen. For if your partner holds the ace, you 
have a nmd chence of making the whole suit. 

12. Having queen, knave, and two or three small 
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trumpSt lead the queen. For if yoar partner holds the 
ace, you have a good chance for making the whole suit. 

13. Having knave, ten, eight, and small trumps, lead 
the knave. For on the return of trumps you probably 
may finesse the eight to advantage. 

14. Having knave, ten, and three small trumps, lead 
the knave. Because it will most distress yoar adversa- 
ries, unless two honours ard held on your right band ; 
the odds against which are about three to one 

15. Having only small trumps, begin with the high- 
est. By this play you will support your partner all you 
can. 

16. Having a sequence, begin with the highest By 
this means your partner is best instructed how to play 
his band, and cannot possibly be injured. 

17. If an honour is turned up on your left, and the 
game much against you, lead a trump the first opportu- 
nity. For your game being desperately bad, this method 
is the most likely to retrieve it. 

18. In all other cases it is dangerous leading through 
an hooour, unless you are strong in trumps, or have a 
good hand. Because all the advantage of trumping 
thiough an honour, lies in the finessing of your partner. 

Suppose it prvpet to lead TVumpe. 

19. If an honour is turned up on your left, and yon 
hold only one honour with a small trump, throw off the 
honour, and next the small one. Because it will greatly 
strengthen your partner's hand, and cannot hurt your 
own. 

20. If an honour is turned op on the left, and yon 
hold a sequence, lead the highest of it. Because it will 
prevent the last hand from injuring your partner. 

21. If a queen is turned up on the left, and you hold 
ace, king, and a small one, lead the small trump. Be- 
cause you will have a chance for getting the queen. 

22. If a queen is turned up on your left, and you hold 
the knave, with small ones, lead the knave For the 
knave can be of no service, since the queen is on vour 
left. 

23. If an honour is turned up by your partner, and 
^ou are strong in trumps, lead a small one ; but if weak 
in them, lead the best you have. By this play the weak- 
est hand will support the strongest. 

24. If au ace is turned up on your right, and you hold 

B % 
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king, queen, and kaaTe, lead the knave, ton it is a «» 
cure lead. 

25. If an ace is turned up on the right, and you hoM 
king, queen, and ten, lead the king ; and upon the rer 
turn of trumps, play the ten. For by this means you 
show a great strength to your partner, and will probably 
make two tricks in them. 

26. If a king is turned up on the right, and you hold 
a queen, knave, and nine, lead the knave ; and upon tha 
return of trumps, play the nine. Because it may pre- 
▼ent the ten from making. 

27. If a king is turned upon your right, and you hold 
knave, ten, and nine, lead the nine. Because this me- 
thod will best disclose your strength in trumps. 

28. If a queen is turned up on the right, and you hold 
ace, king, and knave, lead the king : and upon the re- 
turn of trumps, play the knave. Because you are cer- 
tain to make the knavei 

29. If a queen is turned up on the right, and you hold 
ace, king, and small ones, lead the king; and upon the 
return of trumps, you may finesse, unless the queen faUs^ 
for otherwise the queen will make a trick. 

30. If a knave is turned up on the right, and you hold 
king, queen, and ten, lead the queen ; and upon the re- 
turn or trumps, play the ten. For by these means you 
will make the ten. 

31. If a knave is turned up on the right, and you hold 
king, queen, and small ones, lead the king; and if that 
comes home, play a small one. For it is probable your 
partner holds the ace. 

32. If a knave is turned up on the right, and you hold 
king ten, or queen ten, with two small cards, lead a 
small one : and upon the return of trumps, play the ten. 
For it is five to four that your partner holds one honour. 

When you turn vp an Honour. 

1. Tf you turn up an ace, and hold only one small 
trump with it. if either adversary leads the king, put on 
the ace. For it can do the adversaries no greater injury. 

2. If you turn up an ace, and hold two or three small 
trumps with it, and either adversary lead the king, put 
cm a small one. For if you play the ace, you give up 
the command in trumps 

3. If you turn up a king, and hold only one small 
trump with it, and your right hand adversary leads a 
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^mp, play the king. This case it leaHy somewhac 
doubtful, and very good players think difierently. 

4 If you turn up a king, and bold two or three small 
trumps 'with it, it your right hand adversary leads a 
trump, play a small one. It being the best way of se- 
curing your king. 

5. if you turn up a queen or a knave, and hold only 
amall trumps with it, if your right hand adversary leadf 
m trump, put on a small one (t being the securest play. 

6. Ir you hold a sequence to the honour turned up, 
play it last. By this means your partner will be the best 
■cquaioted with your strength in trumps. 

Of playing for the Odd Trick. 

1. Be cautious of trumping out, notwithstanding yoti 
have a good hand. For since y6u want the odd trick 
only, it would be absurfi to play a great game. 

2. Never trump out if your partner appears likely to 
trump a suit. Vor it is evidently best to let your part- 
ner make his trumps. 

3. If you are moderately strong in trumps, it is right 
to force your partner. For by this means you probably 
giain a trick. 

4. Make your tricks early, and be cautious of finess- 
ing. That you may not be greatly injured, though you 
ftil of making the odd trick. 

6. If you hold a single card of any suit, and only two 
or three small trumps, lead the single card. For it will 
give you a chance of making a sm^ trumpw 

General Rules. 

1. Be very cautious how you change suita, and let oo 
artifice of the adversary induce you to it. 

2. Keep a commanding card to bring in ^our strong 
suit when the trumps are out, if your hand will admit of 
nich pretensiona 

3. Never keep back your partner's suit in trumps, bat 
return tbem the first oppoHunity. 

4. Tf you hold a strong suit, and but ftw trumps, ra- 
ther force your adversaries than lead trumps, unless you 
are strong in the other suits likewise. 

6. Be sure to make the odd trick when It it in your 
power. 

6. Always consider the score, and play your band ac- 
cordingly. 

7. la a backward game, you may otten nsk one txlck 
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in order to win two, but in a forward game you are t9 
be more cautious, unless you have a good probability of 
getting up. 

8. In returning your partner*8 lead, play the beit yoa 
have, when you bold but three originally. 

9. Remember what cards drop rroin each hand, how 
many of each sort are out, and what is the best remain- 
jag card in each. 

10. Lead not originally from a suit of which you have 
ace and queen, ace and knave, or liing and knave ; if 
you bold another moderate suit 

11. If neither of your adversaries will lead from tha 
abo7e suits, you must do it yourself with a small card. 

12. You are strong in trumps, with five small ones, or 
three small ones and one honour. 

13. Do not trump a card when you are strong in trumps, 
and the more especially if you bold a strong suit. 

14. If you hold only a few small trumps, make them 
if you can. 

15. If your partner refuses to trump a suit of which 
he knows you have not the best, lead him your best 
trump tiie nrst opportunity. 

IB. If 3'our partner has trumped a suit, and refusal 
to play trumps, lead him that suit again. 

1 7. Never force your partner but when you are strong 
in trumps, unless you have a reuounce yourself, or want 
only the odd trick. 

18. If the adversaries trump out, and your partner 
has a renounce, give him that suit when you get the lead, 
if you think he has a small trump left. 

19. Lead not from an ace suit originally, if you bold 
four in number of another suit. 

20. When trumps are either returned by your partner, 
or led by the adversaries, you may finesse deeply in 
them ; keeping the command all you can, in your own 
hand. 

21. If you lead the king of any suit, and make it, you 
roust not thence conclude that your partner has the ace. 

22. It is sometimes pro})er to lend a thirteenth card, 
in order to force the adversary, and make your partner 
last player. 

23. If weak in trumps, make your tnimps soon; but 
. when strong in them,you may play a more back wardgame. 

24. Keep a small card of your pariner^s first lead, if 
possible, in order to return it when the trumps are out. 
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$5. Never force your adversary with your best card 
of a suit, unless you bave the second best also. 

26. In your partner's lead, endeavour to keep the 
command in his hand, rather than in your own. 

27. If you have a saw, it is generally better to pursue 
it than to trump out : although you should be strong ia 
trumps, with a good suit. 

28. Keep the trump you turn up as long at you pro- 
perly can. 

29. When you hold all the remaining trnrnpi, play 
ooe c^ them to inform your partner ; aud then put the 
Jmd into his hand. 

30l It is better to lead from ace and nine, than from 
ace and ten. 

31. It is better to lead trumps through an ace oi king, 
than through a queen or knave. 

32. If you are reduced to the last trump, some win- 
ning cards, and one losing card only, lead the losing 
card. 

33. If only your partner has trumps remaining, and 
he leads a suit of which you have none ; if you bave a 
good quart, throw away the highest of it. 

34. If you have an ace with one small card of any 
suit, and several winning cards in other suits; rather 
throw away some winning card than that small one. 

35. If you hold only one honour with a small trump, 
and with the trumps out, lead the honour first. 

36. If trumps have been led thrice, and there be two 
remaining in the adversaries* hands, endeavour to force 
them out. 

37. Never play the best card of your adversaries* lead 
at second hand, unless your partner has ncme of that suit. 

38. If you have four trumps and the command of a 
eutt, whereof your partner has none, lead a small card, 
in order that he may trump it. 

39. If you hold nve trumps with a good hand, play 
trumps, and clear your adversaries* hands of them. 

40. If you hold the ace and three small trumps, when 
the adversaries lead them, and have no particular rea- 
son for stopping the suit, let them quietly make king and 
queen, ana on the third round play the ace. 

41. Supposing yourself leader with three small trumps, 
one strong suit, one moderate suit, and a single card, 
b^in with the strong suit, and next lead the single card. 

42. Be careful bow you sort your cards, leet a sharp 
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and curioai 9fe should discover the number of your 
trumpt. 

Three persons sometimes play at whisi, one of them 
undertaking an ideal partner called dumby, whose cards 
are turned up to view on the table, which is reckoned 
an advantage to a good player, but rather detrimental to 
an mdififerent one. 

Three handed whist is a game requiring but little skilL 
It is plaved by discarding all the deuces, threes, and 
fours, with one five ; each person acting alone ; in this 
way every trick above four, add each honour, is reckon* 
ed. In other respects, these modes do not vary firom 
the usual methods and rules. 
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MATHEWS'S DIRECTIONS, &c. 

Jfr. Mathews (London) Jutving jnibltahed **Tn$truetion» 
to the Young Whist Player ^^ which have been very 
highly approved by good players, it has been thought 
expedumt to add them to this work, that the siudeni 
may compare them toith HayWs and Payne's maximt 
una directions, and follow such as opftar most reojoit* 
ubUandpracheaL 

crrsoDucTioN* 

The following definition of the game of Whib* .s i«> 
oommended to the attentive perusal of the reaner. pie- 
▼ious to his studying the maxims: as nothing will raci- 
litate his comprehension of them so much as a clear idea 
of the result to which they all tend. 
^ Whist is a game of catadatum^ obseTvatum^ and fKUJ- 
Uon or tenace. 

Calculation teaches you to plan your eame, and lead 
originally to advantage; before a card is played, you 
suppose the dealer to have an honour and three other 
trumps, the others each an honour and two others. The 
kast reflection will show, that as it is two 'o one that 
your partner has not named a card ; to lead on the sup- 
position he has it, is to play against calculation. V7hereai 
the odds being in %vour of his having one of two named 
cards, you arc ^^stified in playing accordiiifjy. Calcu- 
lation is also of use on other occasions, w ich the max- 
ims w'JL elucidate ; but after a few leads have taken 
place, it is nearly superseded by observation. Where 
the set are really good players, before half the cards ar« 
fdayed out, they are as well acquainted with the mate- 
ria] ones remaining in each other's hands, as if they 
were to see them. Where two regular players are 
matched against two irregular ones, it is nearly the 
lame advantage as if they weie permitted to tee each 
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orher*s cards, while the latter were denied tbe same 
privilege. 

It is an axiom, that the nearer your play approachei 
what is cafled the dumb man, the better. 

These may be called the foundation of the gime, and 
are so merely mechanical, that any one possessed of a 
tolerable n>emor)' may attain them. 

After which comes the more difficult science of posi- 
tion, or the art of using the two former to advantage ; 
without which, it ie self- evident, they are of no use. At- 
tentive study and practice will, in some degree, ensure 
success: but genius must be added before the whc^ 
finesse of the game can be acquired — however, 

Est quiddam prodire ienwi ti non datur ulirik, 
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MATHEWS'S 
Directions and Maxims for Begtmners. 

1. Studt all written maxims with the cards placed 
before you, in the sttaations mentioned. Abstract di« 
reciions puzzle, much ofteaer than they assist, the be> 
ginner. 

2. Keep in your mind that general maxims presup* 
pose the game and hand at their nommeocement ; and 
that material changes in them frequently require that a 

, different mode of play should be adopted. 

3. Do not attempt the practice, till you have acquired 
a competent knowledge of the theory; and avoid as 
much as possible, at first, sitting down with bad play« 
era. It is more difficult to eradicate erroneous, than to 
acguire just, ideas. 

4. Never lead a card without a reason — thotif^h a 
wrong one : it is better than accustoming yourself to 
play at random. 

5. Do not at first puzzle yourself with many calcula* 
tions. Those you will find hereafter mentioned are suffi- 
cient, even for a proficient. 

6. Do not accustom yourself to judge by coosequenoes. 
Bad succeeds sometimes, when good play would not. 
When you see'an acknowledged judge of the game play 
Hi a manner you do not comprehend, get him to explain 
his reasons, and while fresh in your memory, place the 
tame cards before you : when once you can compre- 
hend the case, you will be. able to adapt it to similar si- 
tuations. 

7. Before you play a card, sort your hand carefully, 
look at the trump card, and consider the score of the 
game, the strength of your own hand, an(^ form your 
plan on the probable situation of the cards, subject how- 
ever to be changed, should any thing fall to indicate a 
different one: after which, never look at your hand till 
you are to play. Without attending to the board, n« 
maxims or practice can make even a tolerable whist 
player. 

8. Observe, silently and attentively, the different sys- 
tems of those with whom you commonly play : few but 
have their favourite one, the knowledge of which will 
pve you a coastant advantage ; one leads by preference 
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I 
from an ace; another never but through necessity. This! 
will often direct you in putting on the king second. Xba 
plavers of the old school never lead from a single card 
without six trumps; many do from weakness; some have 
a trick of throwing down high cards to their adversary's 
lead, and then affect to consider (though they have no 
alternative) to deceive. Observation will enable ycN^ 
to counteract this, and turn it to your own profit. 

9. The best leads are from sequences of three cardt 
or more. If you have none, lead from your most nu- 
merous suit, if strong in trumps, and rather from one 
headed by a king than a queen ; hut with three or four 
small trumps, f should prefer leading from a single 
eard to a long weak suit 

N. B. This is contrary to the usual practice, especially 
of the players of the old school. 

10. The more plainly you demonstrate your hand to 
your partner, the better. Be particularly cautious not 
to deceive him in his or your own leads, or when he i| 
likely to have the lead — a concealed game n>ay now 
and then succeed in the suits of your adversaries; but 
this should not be attempted before you have made a 
considerable proficiency : and then but seldom, as itg 
firequency would destroy the effect. 

11. At the commencement of a game, if you have a 
good hand, or if your adversaries are considerably ad- 
vanced in the score, play a bold game ; if otherwise, a 
more cautious one. 

12. Be as careful of what you throw awav, as what 
you lead : it is often of bad consequence to put down a 
tray, with a deuce in voiir hand. Suppose your partner 
leads the four, your right hand adversary the five, and 
you put down the tray, it ought to be to a certainty, that 
vou ruff it next time: but if he finds the deuce in your 
band, and you frequently deceive him bv throwing down 
superior cards, it will destrov his confidence, and pre- 
vent his playing his game on similar occasions. I would 
wish to inculcate thene minor qualifications of whist 
plaving to the beginners, because they are attainable hy 
every body; and when once the great advantage of this 
kindof correctness is seen, the worst player would prac- 
tise it as constantly as the best, attention being all that 
is necessary. 

13. Do not lead trumps, merely because an honour if 
turned up on your left, or be deterred from it if on your 
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right band. Either is proper, if the cireinnitiiioef of 
yotir hand require trumps to be led ; but neither othow 
wise. 

14. Finesses are generally right in trumpv, or (if strong 
io them) in other suits ; otherwise they are not to be 
risked but with caution. 

15. Never ruff an uncertain card, if strong, or omit 
doing it if weak, in trumps this is one of the few uni- 
versal maxims, closely adhered to, even did you know 
the best of the suit was in >oiir partner's hand : it hat 
the double advantage of making a useless trump, and 
letting your partner into the state of your band, w1m> 
will play accordingly- 

16. Keep the command of vour adversary's suit, ai 
long as you can with safety ; but never that of youf 
partner. 

17. Do not ruff a thirteenth card second hand if strongs 
but always if weak in trumps 

18. Always force the stronir, seldom the weak, but 
never the two ; otherwise you play vour adversaries' 
l^me, antfi give the one an opportunity of making hii 
small trumps, while the other throws away bis losing 
cards. It is a very general as well av (atal error, but tha 
txtent of it is seldom comprehended by unskilAil play- 
ers, who, seeing the good effects of judicious forcea^ 
practise them injudicious v to their ahuost constant dit> 
advantage The following effect of a force is too obvi* 
ous not to be instantly comprehended. I have only to 
tell the student, that the same principle operates through 
the fifty-two cards, however various their combinations; 
and that a steady connideranon of it, as one of the first 
accessary steps towards acquiring an insight into tba 
game. 

A has a sisieme major in trumps, a qllar^major in A 
second, and a terce major in a third suit. B, bis ad* 
Tetsary, has six small trumps, and the entire command 
of the fourth suit: inthisca^e it is obvious, that pna 
force on A gains the odd trick ff>r B, who without itlosef 
a slam. Though so great an effect mav seldom be pro* 
doced, still there is scarcely a rubber where the truth of 
the maxim is not experimentally demonstrated. 

19. When, with a verv strong suit you lead trumps, 
in hope jrour partner may command them, show your 
suit first. If you have the strength in trumps in your 
hand, play thani originally. 
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20. With the acs and three otbertmmpi, it is seldont 
right to win the first w second leads in that suit, if maide 
by your adversaries, unless your partner ruflb soma 
other. 

21. With a strong hand in trumps, particularly if you 
have a long suit, avoid ruffing, and still more over-ruff> 
ing your right hand adversary, as much as possible. As 
this is a maxim less understood, less practised, and more 
indispensably necessary, than inmost anv other, 1 will 
endeavour to explain it to banners, as clearly as I am 
capable : — Cards being nearly equal, the point to which 
all the manceuvres of a good whist player tend, is to es- 
tablish a long suit, to preserve the last trump to bring it 
inio play, and to frustrate the same play of his adversa- 
ries. With an honour (or even a ten^ with three other 
trumps, by well managing them, you nave a right to ex- 
pect success. In this ease, do not overtrump your right 
nand adversary early in the hand; but throw away a 
losing card, by which, there remaining buttwelve trumps, 
your own hand is strengthened, and your partner has 
the tenace in whatever suit is led: whereas, had you 
over-rufied, you would have given up the whole game 
to secure <Mie trick. But there are reasons for breaking 
this rule. 1st. If your left band adversary has shown a 
decided great hand in tsumps, (in which case make your 
tricks while you can) or, 2dly. If your partner decidedly 
means to force you. To understand if this is the case, 
you are to observe, if your partner plays the winning 
or losing card of the suit you have reflised. If the for- 
mer, it is by no means clear he means to force you, and 
play your own game. If the latter, you are to suppose 
nim strong in trumps, and depend on him to protect 
your long suit : a due reflection on this, will convince 
you of the value of that maxim, which enjoins you ne- 
ver to play a strong game with a wenk hand, or vice 
versa^ A few deviations from this effectually destroys 
that confidence necessary between partners, and intro- 
duces a confusion and consequences that cannot be too 
carefolly avoided, or too strenuously deprecated. 

22. If the circumstances of your hand require twe 
certain leads in trumps, play oflf your ace* let your other 
trumps be what they may- 

23. It is a general maxim not to foroe your partner, 
unless strong m trumps yourself. There ase, howeveri 
many exceptions to this rule : as. 
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Itt. If your pirtner has led from a iingle card. 

M. If it saves or wios a particular point. 

8d. If great strength in trumps is declared agaioit 
jou. 

4th. If you have a probability of a saw. 

5th. If your partner has been fwced and did not 
tnimp out. 

6th. It is often right in playing fw an odd trick. 

24. It is often difficult to jud^ when to lead trumps. 
The following situations will assist the banner to rea* 
BD, and, in general, direct him properly : 

Ist With six trumps, on supposition your partner bat 
a strong suit. 

2d. If strong in other suits, though weak in tnimpf 
yourself. 

9d. If your adversaries are playing from weak 
suits. 
4th. If your adversaries an at the point of eight, and 
ou have no honour, or probability of making a trump 
J a ruff. 

25. It is easy soon to discover the dilSerent strengths 
of good players, but more difficult with bad ones. When 
your adversary refuses to trump, and throws away a 
snail card, you conclude his hand consists of a strong 
suit in trumps, with one strong and another weaker suit. 
If be throws an honour, you know he has two suits only, 
<Hie of which is trumps. In the latter case, win tricks 
when you can. Avoid leading trumps, w to his suit ; 
force him, and give your partner an opportunity to 
tramp, if possible. This maxim cannot he too maturely 
considered, as there is a fault which is constantly com- 
mitted by bad players, and is among those most fetal in 
their consequences. The moment an adversary refiises 
to niff, though a winning card, they, in violation of com- 
mon sense, trump out, and not unfrequently give away 
five or six tricks, which a judicious force would have 
prevented. 

26. If you are strong in trumps, and have the ace« 
kinc, and two or mora of your nght hand adversary's 
lead, there are two ways to play, either to pass it the 
first time, or else to put on the ace, and play the suit oa 
to force your partner. If weak in trumps, put on the 
ace, but do not continue the suit 

^. If you win ymir partner's lead with the queen, 
iihIms in tramps, do not return it ; it is evident toe sea 
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or king lies behind him, and you give the tenaee to th« 
adversary. 

38. To lead from only three cards, unless in sequence, 
is bad play, and only proper when you have reason to 
think it is your partner's suit .- in which case, play off 
the highest, though the king nr queen. 

N. B. This is contrary to the general practice, but 
undoubtedly right. 

29. The first object should be to save the game, if it 
appears in probable danger : the next to vr'm it, if you 
have a reasonable hope of success, by any mode of play, 
though hazardoua if neither of these is the question, 
you should play to the points or score of the game. Iia 
other words, you should not give up thecertamty of the 
odd trick, or scoring five or eight, for the equal chanc6 
of two, six, or nine ; whereas you should risk an equal ' 
finesse that will prevent your adversaries firom these 
scores Irjr its success. 

30. It is generally right to return your partner's lead ' 
in trumps, unless he leads an equivocal card, such ai 
nine or ten. These are called equivoccU, because they 
are led with propriety, both from strong and weak suita 
With a quart to a king — or nine, ten, knave, and king 
of a suit, you lead the nine, as you do when it is the 
best of two or three of a suit. 

31. With only four trumps do not lead one. unless 
your strong suit is established, except that with a terce* 
major, and another trump, and a Hequence to the king 
of three or more, it is good play to lead trumps twice» 
and then the knave of your suit, and continue till the 
ace is out 

32. If you remain with the best trump, and <Nie of 
your adversaries has three or more, do not play out, as 
it may stop the suit of your other adversary. If they 
both have trumps, and your partf>er none, it is right to 
take out two for one. 

33. If strong in trumps, with the commanding card 
of your adversaries* suit, and small ones, force your 
partner, if he has none of that suit, with the small ones^ 
end keep the commanding cards till the last. 

34. If your partner leads the ace and queen of a suit, 
ef which you have the king and two others, win his 
queen, that you may not stop his suit. 

35. If your right hand adversary wins, and retumt 
hii paitner*s lead, thould you have the best and a smaU 
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mt, play the latter. If your partner has the third bail; 
k will probably make it. If your adversary is a ba4 
ikyer, I would not advise this, as they never finean 
wheo they ought to do it. 

N. B. If weak in trumpa, you should not venture tiuB 
Id other suits. 

36. If your right adversary calls, and your partner 
kids through him ; with ace or king, the nine, and a 
■mU one, you should finesse the nine. 

37. If your partner calls before his turn, he means yoa 
Aottld play a trump. Take every opportunity to show 
your partner that you can command the trumps. In this 
cue be will keep his own strong suit entire; whereas, if 
:tte strength (^ trumps is with tlie adversaries, his play 
•oukl be to keep guard on their suits, and throw away 
bom his own. 

38. With ace, knave, and another trump, it is right ta 
iaene the knave to your partner's lead ; and if strong 
ia tbem, you should do the same in any suit, if he leads 
tiw ten of any suit, you pass it invariably with the aoa 
•ad knave ; unless one trick saves or wins any particu- 
Ivpoint 

39. It is better to lead from ace nine, than ace ten, ai 
Mm are more likely to have a tenaee in the latter suit, if 
Isd by vour adversary. 

40. If the partner to ynur winning card throws away 
tlM best card of any suit, it shows he wishes you to know 
bs commands it ; if the second best, it is to tell you he 
las no more of that suit. 

41. If very strong in trumps, it is always right to in- 
form your partner of it as soon as possible. If fourth 
plarer, you are to win a smalt trump, and you have a 
sst|iiencie of three or more, win it with the highest, and 
play the lowest afterward. 

42. If strong in trumps, do not ru£f the second best of 
lay suit your panner leads, but throw away a losing 
ard, unless you have an established saw. 

43. If ten cards are plaved out, and there remains one 
eMira suit, and your panner leads, if you have king, ten, 
and another, and six tricks, you have e certainty to 
JMke the odd one, if you play right, let the cards lie 
I tew they will: should your right band adversary put 
|sn an honour, you must win it, if not, put on the ten; 
Ivpith five tricks, put on the king. 

41 Many sood players, in playing teice'Snajoit, be» 
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gin with the king and queen. This is often productive 
of mischief, as, when played at other times from king 
and queen only, the ace is kept op, and while each thinks 
his partner hai it, and has played accordingly, it unex- 
pectedly appears from the adversary, and dtsappolnta 
their whole plan. 

45. If the fourth player wins his adversary's lead, it 
is better to return it than to open a new suit, unlesa 
strong enough to support his partner. 

46. With ace, knave, and another, do not win the 
king led by your left hand adversary. Yoa either forco 
him to change his lead, or give you the tenace in his owa 
suit. 

47. With ace, queen, &c. of a suit of which your 
right hand adversary leads the knave, put on the ace in- 
variably. No good player, with king, knave, and ten, 
will begin with the knave: of course it is finessing against 
yourself, to put on the queen, and as the king is certainly 
behind you, you give away at least the lead, without auy 
possible advantage. 

48. With only three of a suit, put an h<mour on an 
honour : with four or more you should not do it— except 
the ace should not be put on the knave. 

" 49. With kmg and one more, good players sometimes 
put it on second, sometimes not : if turned up, it should 
mvariably be put on, and generally in trumps. But 
(^ueen or knave should never be played, unless a supe- 
rior honour is turned up on the right 

50. In playing for an odd trick, you play a closer game 
than at other scores. You lead from single cards, and 
force your partner, when at other times you would not 
be justified, it is seldom in this case proper to lead 
trumps : and few finesses are justifiable. It is a nice 
part of the game, and experience, with attention, will 
alone teach it with efiSect. 

51. If the trumps remain divided between you and 
your partner, and you have no winning card yourself, it 
IS good play to lead a small trump, to put it in his hand j 
to play off any that he may have, to give you an oppor- 
tunity to throw away your losing cards. 

A remains with two or more trumps, and two losing 
cards ; his partner with a better trump, and two win- 
ning cards. It is evident, if he plays off a losing card, 
he will merely make his own trumps ; but if he plnjt 
nn inferior uump, and put it into hii paitnec't lead, ha 
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win play off his winning cards, and give A an opportu- 
ni^ to throw away his losing ones. 

n. B. This continually occurs, and is necessary to be 
comprehended. ^ 

52. When your partner leads, whi with the lowest of 
a sequence, to demonstrate your strength in his suit ; 
but it is often right to win your adversary's lead with 
the highest, to keep him in wnorance. 
' 53. When your partner plays a thirteenth card, and 
most of the trumps are unplayed, be in general means 
you should put on a high trump to strengthen bis own 
hand. 

54. When you have but a moderate hand yourseliw 
ncrifice it to your partner; he, if a good player, will 
act in the same manner. 

55. With three, return the highest; with four, the lowest 
of your partner's lead. This answers two purposes, by 
giving your partner an opportunity to finesse, and show* 
iog him you have but three at most in bis suit. 

56. With the ace, queen, and others of your right band 
adversary's lead, put on a small one, except be leads the 
knave, in which case put on the ace. 

57. When at eight, with two honours, look at your 
adversaries' score, and consider if there is a probability 
they should save their lurch, or win the game, notwith- 
standing your partner, holds a third honour ; if not, you 
should not call, as it gives a decided ac'vantage afainst 
you injplaying for tricks. 

58. Finessing in general is only meant against one 
card. There are, however, situations when much deeper 
are required ; but theory alone, can never enable the 
beginner to discover these. Supposing it necessary you 
should make two out of the last three cards in a suit 
not yet played, your partner leads the nine, you have 
■ee, and a small one— Query; what are you to do.^ An- 
•ver, pass it though the finesse is against three ; for if 
your partner has an honour in the suit, you make two 
wtka. If not, it is impossible by any mode of (iJay 
whatever. 

59. With kin^ queen, dx. of your right hand adver- 
firv's lead, put on one of them : with queen, knave* 
and another, the knave; with two or more small onei^ 
the lowest 

60. The more critically you recollect the cards the bet* 
iBi; at least you should remember the ttumpsi and tht ^ 
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commanding card of each suit, ft is possible to assist 
the memory t>y the mode of placing the cards remain* 
ing in your hand — viz. Place the trumps in the back part 
of your hand, your partner's lead the next, your adver- 
sary's next, and your own on the outside. It is also 
right to put the thirteenth cards in some known situation. 

61. It is highly necessary to be correct in the leads. 
When a aood player plays an eight and then a seven, I 
know he leads from a weak suit; the contrary, when 
he plays the seven first : the same even with a tray or 
deuce. This is what bad players always err in, as they 
never can see the difference. 

62. If left with the last trumps, and some winning 
cards, with one losing one, play the first, as your adver- 
sary may finesse, and the second best in your partner's 
IwDd make the trick, which could not be kept till the 
last. 

63. Should your partner refuse to trump a certain 
winning card, try to get the lead as soon as you can, 
and play out trumps immediately. 

64. Good players never lead a nine or a ten but foi 
one of three reasons. 

1st. From a sequence up to the king. 

2d. From nine, ten, knave, and king. 

3d. When the best of a weak suit not exceeding three 
ID number. 

If you have either knave or king in your own hand, 
you are certain it is for the latter reason, and that the 
whole strength of the suit is with your adversary, and 
play your game accordingly. 

65. If your partner leads the nine or ten, and yoa 
have an honour, with only one more, put it on : if with 
two or more, do not : with the ace and small ones, win 
i^ invariably ; for it is better that he should finesse, in 
his own suit, than you. 

66. Unless you have a strong suit your«eIf, or reasoo 
to suppose your partner has one, do not trump out, un- 
4ess you have six trumps. 

67. There are situations where even good players di^ 
fer; if a queen is led on your right band, and you have 
•oe or king mod two small ones, you should certainly win 
it ; but having king or ace, ten, and a small one, linva- 
.riably pass it, and for the following reasons — by passing 
it, if your partner has the ace, or king, you clearly lie 
teMce, and the leader oennot possibly make a trick is 
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the suit, which he must have done had you even die 
first trick, as he would lie tenace over your partner. If 
your partner has the knave, you lose a tnck, but the 
odds are greatly against this. 

68. It is seldom right to lead from a suit in which you 
have a tenace. With ace, queen, &c. of one suit ; king, 
knave, Slc. of a second ; and third weak one, the best 
play is to lead from the latter. 

69. When it is evident the winning cards are betwixt 
you and your adversaries, play an obscure game ; but 

. as clear a one as possible, if your partner has a good 
band. 

70. It is equally advantageous to lead up to, as through 
an ace ; not so much so to a king, and disadvantageous 
to the qu«Ba turned up. 

71. Avoid at first playing with those who instruct, Oc 
lather find fault, while the hand is friayisg. They ge- 
nerally are unqualified by ignorance, and judge from 
C(Misequence6 ; but if not, advice, while playing, does 
more harm than good, by confusing a beginner. 

72. It is seldom right to refuse to ruff when your part* 
ner, if a good player, visibly intends you should do it. 
If a bad one, your own hand should direct you. 

73. If you have ace, king, and two more trumps, and 
your partner leads them originally, ensure three rounds 
in trumps ; but if he leads (in consequence of your 
showing your strength) a nine or anv equivocal card, in 
that case, pass it the first time ; by which you will have 
the lead, after three rounds of trumps; a most material 
advantage. 

74. There is often judgment required in taking the 
penahies of a revoke. Before the score is advanced, if 
the party revoking has won nine tricks, the least consi- 
deration will show, that the adversaries should take 
three of them, for if they add three to their own score, 
they will leave the odd trick to the former: but if the re- 
voking party are at eight, it is better for the adversary to 
■core three [Mints, as the odd trick leaves the former at 
Bia0t which is in every respect a worse point than eight. 
On other occasions, it is only to calculate how the dif- 
ftrent scores wilt remain after each mode of taking the. 
penalty : and it will be obvious which will be the most 
advantageous — never losing sight of the points of the 
game ; i. e. scoring eight or five yourself, Qf preveBtiD|{ 
youjr ftdreraorj Irom doing so. 
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75. With ace, queen, and ten, of your right hand ad- 
versary's lead, put on the ten. 

76. When your left hand adversary refuses to trump 
a winning card, for fear of being overtrumped by your 
partner, and throws away a losing card, if you have the 
commandhig card of the suit he discards, play it out be- 
fore you continue the former. 

77. Wnen all the trumps are out, if you have the com- 
manding card of your adversaries* suit, you may play 
your own, as if you had the thirteenth trump in your 
own hand. 

78. if A, your right hand adversary, leads a card, 
and his partner &, putting on the knave or queen, ycurs 
wins with the king — should A lead a small card of that 
suit again, if you have the ten, put it on. It is probable, 
that by doing this, you keep the commanding card in 
your partner's hand, and prevent the second best from 
making. 

79. If weak in trumps, keep guard on your adversa- 
ries* suits. If strong, throw away from them, and dis- 
card as much as possible from your partner's strong suits 
in either case. 

80. Should your left hand adversary lead the king, to 
have the finesse of the knave, and it comes to your lead, 
if you have the queen and one more, it is evident the 
finesse will succeed. In this case, play the small one 
through him, which frequently will prevent him from 
making the finesse, though he has originally played 
for it. 

81. If your partner shows a weak game, force biniy 
whether or no you are otherwise entitled to do it 

82. When you are at the score of four or nine, and 
your adversaries, though eight, do not call, you have no 
nonour* it is evident your partner has two at least. It 
is equally so if you have one, that he has at least ano- 
ther. If both parties are at eight, and neither calls, 
each inust have one. 

A little reflection will enable the beginner to make a 
prooer^dvantage of these data. 

8^ When your partner leads a card of w^ich yoa 
have the best and tnird, and your right hand adveraary 
puts on the fi>urth, the second only remaining — it is a 
commonly received, but erroneous opinion, that the 
chance of succeeding in the finesse is equal ; but here 
cakulation will show, that aa tbe last player baa one 
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turd mora than his partner, it is that woportloQ io fc* 
voar of bis having it With three cards, it will be three 
to two againM malting the Anesae. 

84. Moderate players have generally a decided aver« 
tton to dart with the best trump, though single ; think* 
11^ that as they cannot lose it, «nd it can make but one 
trick, it is immaterial when it does so ; thh is a dan* 
garous Atult. When your adversary plays out his strong 
suit, ruff it immediately, before you give his partner ao 
oppoftunity to throw off his losing cards. Do not, how- 
ever, go into the contrary extreme, or trump with the 
best trump, with small ones in your hand, for fear of 
being overtrumped. This is a nice part of the game, 
and can only be understood from practice and attentive 
leasoning. 

85. It frequently happens that your partner has an 
<»pportuniQr to show his strong suit, by renouncing to a 
lead. If ]rou have a single card in this, play it before 
you force him, let your strength in trumps be what it 
may ; as it is the way to establish the saw, which is al- 
most always advantageous : should the second player 
put on the ace to prevent it, still it is of great utility by 
eetablish'mg your partner's suit. 

86. A has ace, knave, ten. and a small card of the suit 
led by the right hand adversary. Query — Which is he 
to play? Answer — In trumps, the ten; in other suits the 
small ones. For this reason — in trumps, a good player, 
with king, queen, &c leads the lowest ; in other suits 
the king ; and in the latter case, of course an honour 
must be behind you ; and be it in either hand, you can 
do no good by putting on the ten : by keeping the three 
together you render it impossible for your adversary to 
make one trick in the suit. 

87. Jt often happens that with only three cards re- 
maining in bis hand the leader has the worst trump, and 
ace, queen, or some tenace of another suit In this 
ease he should lead the trump, to put it into bis adver- 
sary's hand to play. By these means be preserves the 
tenace. This, though self evident on proper oonsidera- 
timi, is what none but good players ever think of 

88. Though it is certainly more regular to win your 
adversary's at well as partner's lead with the lowest of 
a sequence, still 1 recommend occasional deviations from 
that maxim ; as it is of the greatest advantage to give 
your ptctoer every information in bis, oz your own, so 
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it is often to deceive your adversaries in their suits. It 
will now and then deceive your partner also ; but if done 
with judgment, it is, 1 think, oftener attended with good 
than bad efiect. 

There are also other situations, where it is highly ne- 
cessary to deceive the adversary. A, last player, has a 
aterce-major, and a small trump; a terce major, with 
two others of a second suit -. kmg, and a small one of a 
third ; with queen or knave, and a small one of the 
fourth, of which his adversary leads the ace. It is eo 
very material for A to get the lead/ before he is forced, 
that he should without hesitation throw down the queen, 
as the most likely method to induce his adversary to 
change his lead. But this mode of play should be re- 
served for material occasions, and not by its frequency 
give cause for its being suspected. 

89 Beginners find it difficult to distinguish between 
original and forced leads When a pjayer changes his 
original suit, he commonly leads his strongest card of 
another, to give his partner the advantage of a finesse. 
In this case you are to play this, as if it was your own 
or adversary's lead — keep the commanding card, ten- 
ace, &,c. and do not return it, as if it was an original lead. 

90. There is nothing more necessary to explain to the 
beginner, than what is usually denominated underplay, 
as it is a constant engine in the hands of the expe- 
rienced, to use successfully against the inexperienced 
player. In other words, it is to return the lowest of your 
left hand adversary's lead, though you have the highest 
in your hand, with the view of your partner's raaJiing 
the third best, if he has it, and still retaining the com- 
mandine card in your hand. 

91. To explain this further, suppose A fourth player 
has ace and king of his left hand adversary's lead : to 
underplay, he wins the trick with the ace, and returns 
the small one, which will generally succeed, if the leader 
has not the second and third in his own hand. You will 
$ee by this, if you lead from a king, &c. and your right 
hand adversary, after winning with a ten or a knave, re- 
turn it, you have no chance to make your king, but by 
putting it on. 

92. The following is another situation to underplay : 
A remains with the first, third, and fourth cards of a 
suit, of which he has reason to suppose his left hand 
adversary has the second guarded; by playing the 
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fourth, it is often passed, and A makes every trick io 
the suit. 

N. B. This sort of play is always right in tnimpc; 
but if weak in them, it is generally the best play to make 
jour certain tricks as fast as you can : or if you have 
not yt)ur share of them, somebody must have more than 
his own, and of consequence be weak in some other suit, 
which probably is your strong one. 

93. Keep the trump card as long as you can, if your 

1>artner leads trumps: .the contrary, if your adversary 
eads them. In the former instance, supposing the eight 
turned up, and yoa have the nine, throw away the lat- 
ter : in the last, (though you have the seven or six,) play 
the card you turned up. 

94. When your partner is to lead, and you call before 
he plays, it is to direct him, if ha hasno honour, to play 
off the best trump be has. 

95. Though, according to the strict laws of whist, all 
words and gestures are prohibited, yet, like all other laws 
not enforced by penalties, they are continually violated. 
There are, indeed, few players who do not discover, in 
some degree, the strength of their game, or their appro* 
bation or disapprobation of their partner's play, &^. 
As this is on one side often a material advantage to the 
party transgressing, so it is quite allowable for the ad- 
versaries to make use of it. Attentive and silent obser- 
vation will frequently give an early insight into thesgame, 
and enable you to play your hand to more advantage, 
than by adhering to more regular maxims. 

96. Though tenace, or the advantage of position, can- 
not be reduced to a certainty, as at piquet ; and that it 
is often necessary to relinquish it for more certain ad- 
vantages ; still no man can he a whist player who does 
not understand it. The principle is simple, but the 
combinations are various. It is easily conceived, that 
if A has ace, queen, and a small card in a suit, of which 
B has king, knave, and another; if A leads the small 
card, he remains tenace, and wins two tricks ; whereas, 
if he plays the ace, he gives it up, and makes but one. 
But ir B is to lead, he has no tenace, and lead which 
card he will, he must make one trick, and can make na 
more. This easy instance, well considered, will ena- 
ble the player, with some practice, to adapt it to more 
apparently intricate situations. 

97. The following cases, which happen frequently, 
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will further explain ttiis : A is left witli four oardi aod 
the lead, viz. the second and fourth trump, and the ace 
•nd a small card of a suit not played. Nine trumps be- 
in^ out, B, his left-hand adversary, has the first and 
third trump, king, and a small one of the suit of which 
A leads the ace. Query — What card should B play ? 
Answer — The king; by which he brings to an equal 
chance whether he wins three tricks or two ; but it be 
Iteeps the king, he cannot possibly win three. 

By placing the cards, you will perceive that if B*8 
partner has a better card than A*8, it prevents A from 
making either of his trumps, which, had B retained the 
king, he must have done. 

98. A has three cards of a suit not played, (the last 
remaining,) viz. king, queen, and ten ; B' ace, knave, 
and another; A leads the kin^; if B wins it, he gives 
up tenace, and gets hut one trick ; whereas, if he does 
not, he makes his ace and knave by preserving it. 

99. A has ace, knave, and ten, of a suit which his 
partner leads. Query — Which should he put on I* An- 
swer — The ten, particularly if it is a forced lead ; by 
this he probably wins two tricks. If he puts on the ace, 
and his partner has no honour in his suit, he gives up 
the tenace, and can only win one. 

100. Tenace is easily kept against your right hand, 
but impossible, without great skill, against your left hand 
adversarv. - 

101. To explain what is meant by playing to points, 

1>lace the following points before you : A has the two 
owest trumps, and two forcing cards, with the lead. 
The two best demonstrably in the adversaries' band ; 
though uncertain if in the same, or divided. Nine carda 
being played, and no other trump remaining — Query — 
"What is A to play.' Answer — This can only be decided 
by the situation of the score, and whether or no it jus- 
tifies the hazarding two tricks for one. The least con- 
sideration will convince the player, that before the score 
is much advanced, it would be highly improper for A to 
play a trump, because he manifestly ventures two tricks 
for one ; of course he should secure two tricks by play- 
ing a forcing card. But suppose A to be at the Kore of 
seven, and that he has won six tricks, he should then 
as clearly venture to play the trump, because, if the 
trumps are divided, he wins the game, or otherwise re- 
maini at leveo, which is preferable to the certainty of 
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WBonng nine. But if the ad ve mry ii at nine, this should 
not be done, as by hazarding the odd trick, you hasard 
the game. 

N. B. This mode of reasoning will in general direct 
you where and why finesses are proper or improper. 
For there is scarcely one, though ever so right in gene- 
ral, but what the different situations of the score and 
hand may render dangerous and tnrlefensibie. 

102. xhe following critical stroke deciried one of the 
most material rubbers that was £ver played, and is re- 
commended to the attentive perusal even of proficients: 

The parties were at nine. A hart won six tracks, and • 
remained with knave and a small trump, and two dia- 
monds, with the lead. B, his left hand adversary, with 
the queen and ten of trumps, and iwo clubs. C, his 
partner, with two small trumps, and two diamonds. D, 
last player, with ace and a small trump, a clutf, and a, 
heart. A led a diamond, which being passed by B, was 
to be won by D. Query — How is D to play, to make it 
possible to win the odd trick .^ Answrer — D saw it was 
not possible, unless his partner had either the two best, 
trumps, or the first and third, with a successful finesse. 
He therefore trumped with the ace, led the small oni^ 
and woo the game. 

N. B. In another score of the game, this would not 
be justifiable, as the chance of losing a trick is greater 
than that of gaining one by it. 

103. The attentive perusal (in the mode prescribed) 
of these maxims, will, I think, with a little practice, en- 
able a beginner to play with very good cards to consi- 
derable advantage. The difi&culty of the game does not 
consist in this : for aces and kings will make tricks^ and 
no skill can make a ten win a knave. But there are 
hands which frequently occur, when skilful players win, 
where bunglers lose their points ; and (unless when the 
cards run very high) it is on the playing of such success 
depends, viz. ace or king, and thtee^otb^ trumps, a terce- 
major, with otliers of a second suit, and a probable trick 
ID a third— The player's plan sheald be, to remain ei- 
ther with the last trump, t>r the last but one, with the 
lead ; and to aooom^lsii this last, he must not win the 
second lead whh the oominanding trump, but reserve it 
tot the third Nothing then but five trumps in one hand, 
can probably prevent his estfeiUtshiBg his tong suit, for 
he loicM Mt the best ttttmn, aad the thirteeatb bchiCK 
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in bis fuit again, which (without tha load aftat tta third 

round of trumps) would ba impowibla. 

104. As this maxim is of tbe utmost conseqnanee, the 
foUowii^ casasb which happen fraquantly, an added, 
to make it mora clearly understood *. 

1st. A has ace and three trumps, a ttioog suit, bead- 
ed by a terce-major, and a probable trick in a third, 
with the lead, ^laery — How should this hand be play- 
ed f Answer "A should lead a trump ; but if his part- 
ner wins and returns it, A should not ptit on his ace, but 
suflfer It to be won by his adveraary. When either A or 
bis partner gets the lead, he of course plays a trump, 
which being won by A, he ramains with the lead, and 
one, but not the best trump, though they should not be 
equally divided. This (his strong suit having forced 
out the best) establishes, it again, notwithstanding the 
adversary may command the other suits, whksh are by 
these means prevented from making. 

N. B. Had the ace been put on the second lead, the 
force would have been on A, and his strong suit entirely 
useless. 

2d. A, with a similar hand, has ace, king, and two 
small trumps- If the adversaries lead trumps, he should 
not win the first trick, even if last player. By this, af- 
ter the second lead, he still retains the best for the third, 
according to the maxim, and establishes his suit, (though 
tbe best trump keeps up against him) unless there sure 
five in one hand originally. 

3d. With ace, queen, and two small trumps, do not 
win the knave led on your left hand, but let it be played 
again ; according to the same maxim. 

As the following, or nearly similar situations, frequent- 
ly occur, I recommend them to the attentive perusal of 
those students, who feeling within themselves that they 
comprehend what I called the alphabet, wish to procure 
a gradual insight into the game. The whole combina- 
ti(N9s of which, T cannot too often rapeat, proceed from 
plain and ample principles ; but it requires much reflec- 
tion to comprehend the same maxim, when applied to 
inferior cards, that appear self evident in the superior. 
There is scarcely a player, who if he has the ace, king, 
and knave of tkie suit of which his right hand adversary 
turns up tbe qoeen, but will lead the king and wait for 
the return to finesse hie knave. But with ace, queen, 
•od ten, (tba knate baing tumad «p on bis tight hand) 
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ttit MUM pkyer will not see that bii lead, if tad plajt a 
tnnupi if th« queen, and that one anri the nme pnoci* 
pie actuates the piayert on both occaiioat» ano id on 
Iteoug^ tbo suit " 

It couttailtly happens, that the advenary on the right 
band bating won his paitnei't lead with the aee otfcing* 
letums the knaTe. in this ease do not put oa the qaeea, 
aa the fHobability is against its being finessed. But on 
an these occasions, play without hesitation, which con* 
sttmtly directs a skHfiil adversary where to finesse to 
advantage. 

It frequendy happens when ym) have led ftom six 
tnmips, that after yoar SKond lead you remain with 
thrae or fonr tninips, the best in your adversaries* band; 
in these situations play a small trump, which has these 
two advantages — let. Tb prevent the stopping of your 
partner suit— 2d. To give you the tenace, in whatever 
suit is led by the adversely. This irmtelis muitmdiM 
will show that it is bad play to play oat the best tmfflpy 
leaving others in the hand of one of your adversariesu 
h may do good to keep it up, by stopping a suit, and can 
answer no good purpose whatever to |4ay it out 

A remains with the best trump, (say the ten) and a 
anall one, with some losing cards, B, his partner, hav- 
ing clearly the second best, (say the nine) with some 
winning cards. The adversaries having one small 
trump and winning cards of the other two suits. A is 
forced. Query — How is he to play ? Answer— A is ta 
niff with bis b«t, and lead out his smiJl trump, by which 
he puts it into his partner's band, to make his winnii^ 
cards, and renders those of his adversaries of no use 
whatever. This mode of play would sometimes be 
Tigbt, even when it was not certain whether the second 
bMt trump were in his partner's or his adversary's band ; 
but the fine player alone can be expected to distinguish 
on so nice an occasion. 

There are points where good players rlisagree. Some 
play what is called a forward — others a more timid game. 
Some commonly put on a king, seeoiyd:; others^ but 
rarely. In these cases, a man may pld|f either way^ 
without committing error ; but where all good players 
are of the same opinion, it should be received as an 
axiom — no good player puts on a queen, knave, ot ten 
second ; of course, it should on all oecasions be care- 
fiiUy ayoided. 
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105. The possession of tne last tramp is of most ma* 
terial advantage in the hands of a good player. A haa 
the thirteenth trump, witn the aoe and four mnall ones 
of a suit not playen, of which the adversary leads the 
king and queen ; by passing them both, A probably 
makes three tricks in the suit ; but bad he won the king, 
he could not possibly make more than one. 

10(». When it is in your option to be eight or nine, it 
is material alvrays to choose the former score. 

107. Observe carefutlv what is originally discarded by 
each player, and whether, at the time, the lead is with 
the partner or adversary. If with the former, it ii in- 
variably meant to direct the partner — if with the latter, 
it is frequently intended to deceive the adversary, and 
induce him to lead to his strong suit. 

108. You are not only to take every method to pre- 
serve the tenace or advantage of position to yoursellv 
when it is evident that the winning^ards lie between vou 
and your adversary : hut also to give it, as much as pos- 
sible, to your partner, when you perceive the strength* 
in any suit, is in the hands of him and your left hand 
adversary ; always keepmg in your mind, that when the 
latter or you lead, it 19 for the adversary, ft frequently 
happens, that by winning your pa rriier*s trick, when last 
player, you aecomphsh this. A has king, knave, (or 
any other second and fourth card) with a small one of 
a suit, that B, his left-hand adversary, has the first and 
third, and another with the lead. If A leads hissmall card, 
and B, your partner, wins it, you, last player, should. If 
possible, win the trick, though it is vour partner's. By 
^hich means you prevent A from making a trick, which 
he most have done had the lead remain^ with B. 

109. As I have ventured to recommend occasional de- 
viations from what is considered as one of the most clas- 
sic maxims* t. e. the leading from single cards, without 
that strength in trumps hitherto judged indispensably 
necessary to justify it, I give the reasons that influence 
my opinion in favour of this practice, with those gene- 
xaJly alleged against it, leaving the reader to determine 
between them. Two objections are made, which it 
cannot be denied, may and do happen. The first, that 
if your partner has the king of the suit guarded, apd tha 
ace behind it, he loses it ; which would not be the case, 
if the lead came from the adversary. The second, and 
most essential is, that your partner, if be wins the uick 
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may lead out trumps, on the supposition it is your strong 
suit ; or the adversaries from suspecting your intention. 
On the contrary, the constant and certain advantaget 
are the preservation of the tenace in the other two suitf^ 
which 1 suppose you to have, and the probable one of 
making your small trumps, whieh you could not other- 
wise do. A has four small trumps, ace, queen, &c. of 
the second suit ; king, knave« d&c. of a third; and a single 
card of the fourth. In these sort of bands, I am of opi- 
nion, that the chance of winnini;, or leading the single 
eard, is much g;r«ater than of losini; tricks. And I ap- 
peal to those who are in the habit of attending whist 
tables, whether they do not frequently see the players^ 
who proceed exactly accordmg to the maxims of Hoyle» 
&c. after losing the game, trying to demonstrate that 
this ought not to have happened, and that they have 
been vanquished by the hari not good play of their ad- 
versaries. 1 do not recommend, in.genertUy leadine 
firom single cards, unless very strong in trumps; but with 
nich hands as I have mentioned. I am convinced it may 
be occasionally done with very great, though not cer- 
tain, advantage, ft may not he unnecessary to inform 
the reader, that most of Hoyle^s maxims were collected 
during what may he called the infancy of whist: and 
that he himself, sn far from being able to teach the game, 
was not fit to sit down even with the third rate players 
of the present day. 

J shall conclude these maxims by a short recapitula- 
tion of the most materinl ones, by way of fixing them in 
the minds of trfe readers. 

1st. Let them be assured, that without comprehend- 
ing the leads, modes of playing sequences, and an at- 
tentive observation of the board, it is as impossible to 
make any progress in the science of whist, as to learo 
to spell before they know their alphabet. 

^. That accustoming themselves to reason by ana- 
logy, will alone teach them to vary their play according 
to circumstances: and show them, that the best play in 
lome, is the worst in different situations of the game. It 
is common to see even good players hazard the game, 
merely to gain the applause of ignorant bystanders, l^ 
making as much of their cards as they are capable of: 
and this pitiful ambition cannot be too much gdarded 
against. Avoid also the contrary extreme, the fault of 
the old, and many of the imitators of the new school. 
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Theie nerw t«rt with a tenace, or certaiD trick, Una^ 
for the probability of making ttveral ; aod an like ftn- 
cen wbo \mny well, but cannot attack. No players of 
this kind can ever excel, though they reach iniediocri^* 
1 muit also repeat my advice to proficients, to varj 
their play according to the set they are engaged witli | 
and recollect that it would be of no advantage to speak 
French like Voltaire, if you lived with people who mtm 
ignoraBt of the language. 

On Leads, 

1. The safest leads are, from sequences of thre« or 
raore cards lead the highe^ and put on the lowest to 
your partner's lead ; put the highest on your adversary*!* 
With a terce to the king and several others, begin witk 
the knave. 

3. With ace, king, knave, and three small trampi, 

gay the ace and king — with only two the king, and wait 
r the finesse of the knave. In other suits, without 
great strength in trumps, or with the hopes of a paitica- 
bur point, do not wait for the finessa 

3. Ace, king, and five others, lead the ace in all luits. 
With four or less, the lowest of trumps. In other suits^ 
always the ace, unless all the trumps remaining are with 
you and your partner ; in this case, a small one. 

4. Ace, queen, knave, Slc in all suits the ace. Ace^ 
queen, ten, with others, in trumps, a small one ; but if 
with three, unless very strong in trumps, lead the ace in 
other suits. 

5. Ace, knave, with small ones, lead the lowest in 
trumps ; in other suits, if with more than two, lead the 
ace, unless very strong in trumps. 

6. Ace, with four small ones in trumps, lead the low« 
est. If with four or more, in other suitt, and not very 
strong in trumps, the ace. 

N. B. It is the general custom with ace and one other 
to lead the ace ; this is right if you have reason to thii^L 
it your partner's suit, otherwise lead the small. 

7. King, queen, ten, &c. in all suits, lead the king ; 
but if it passes, do not pursue the lead, as certain tho 
ace is in your partner's hand, and it is often kept up* 
but change your lead, and wait for the return from your 
partner, when you have the finesse of the ten, if necessary. 

8. King, queen, and five others, in all suits, the king. 
With four or less in trumps, lead the lowest. In other 



milf alvmfi Um Upg^ unlets you btf* tbe two only ■•• 
Wiwin^ tnuBpf, if to, you may play a toiall ana. 

% Kjng, Imave, tan, be. in all tuitt, lead tha ten. 
Sine kn^vi^ and two or more tmall eaei, the loweiL 

N. B. Too tbould not lead fioni king, knave, aad a 
VaU coa, UBlett it it clearly Your partner*! luit, in 
wbick cate, play your king and knave. 

10. Queen, knave, akie, and others, lead the queen. 
Queen, knave, with one other, the queen. Queen, knave, 
with two more, the lowett Queen, ten, and two othen* 
the lowest. Queen, and three imall- ones, the lowesL 
Queen or knave, with only two, the queen or knave. 

11. B. Tha trump card tometunes occasions a devia- 
tian fiom these rules. A has the ace or king, with a 
atquancs fiom the tan downwards, at the suit of which 
his left hand adversary turns up the knave or queen-* 
A sbonM lead the tan. If the knave or queen be ^ 
on, y«Mi have a inesse on the return, with the nine ; if 
ani, jFOur partnei, with an honour, will pass it, and if 
nithsff aray advantageoue. 

JfltJbQowinf CtHeulaHont are suffieUnlfor a be^^amerg 
sbqifr onet Jrtguentbf puxzU even theprqficunt. 

That either iteyer has not one named card not in your 

tend is «tol 

6 to 4 In ftvour of his having lofS 

5toS linS 

4tol Iin4 

R B. The odds are so considerable, that no player 
has two or more named cards, that scarce any situation 
Justifies playing on this supposition, except the impossi- 
nUity of saving or winning the game otherwise : of course, 
further calculations are more for curiosity than utility. 

The odds of the game are calculated according to the 

points, and with the deal : 

1 love 10 to 9 

i love , 10 to 8 

•nd so on, except that nine is considered as something 

wone than eight It is three to one in &voai of the 

first i^ma. 

N. B. Notwithstanding that calculations are in gena- 
lal accniate, it is difficult to eouceive that 10 in 20 is 3 
to 1, while 6 in the 10 is i to 1, and even 6 in 10 is 
tetitol lmmcoD«iac0dwhoevarbautha5tol,wUI 
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loM 00 a long run ; and on the contrary, he who beta 
the 2 to 1, and 5 to 2, will gain in the same proporti(»i. 

The odd trick has always been supposed in favour of 
the leader ; but this is an error, as the dealer has the ad* 
vantage in this, as in every other score. 

[Mr. Mathew8*8 laws differ from Mr. Hoyle*8 only kk 
atatinff that mistakes in tricks may be rectified at any 
time during the game, whether called or not — and that 
the trump card may be called if left on the table after 
the first round;] 

PROPOSED LAWS. 

Though the established laws are excellent as far as 
they go, yet experience convinces us that they ace ina- 
dequate to meet the various cases that continually oc- 
cur at whist tables. Hence disputes, wagers, refer«i-. 
ces. d^. arise, which are often decided difierenUy by 
different referees, unsatisfisctorily to the disputants, and 
Bometrmes unaccountably to those interested. It has 
therefore long been a desideratum, that a code should 
be attempted, which, having undeigone the ordeal of 
examination by proper judges, should, with any addition 
they may think proper to make, be hung up in the va- 
rious club rooms, as a classical authority to be referred 
to on all occasions. As nobody has undertaken this 
• necessary task, whose acknowledged judgment would 
prevent all difference of opinion, I have attempted 
something of the kind. Tne cases, with their decisions* 
I know to have happened ; kad the consequent rules 
which 1 endeavour to establish, are founded on the fol- 
lowing principles of all laws, viz. That penalties should 
be in exact proportion to the advantages possible to ac- 
crue from the transgression. 

Whether these regulations are adopted or not, if they 
stimulate some person more capable of the task to ac- 
complish what I fail in, I shall by no means regret the 
trouble I have taken, or be mortified at the rejection of 
iny opinions. 

Case 1. The parties were each at the score of 8. A, 
the elder hand, called, having but one honour in his 
band, and his partner did not answer it. B, the next ad- 
versary, though he had two honours, did not call, as he 
of course thought that it could be to no purpose. The 
sarae being played out, was won against the hooonrs. 
This was tnund on ihe spot, and decided la favour of 



the tricks; tat in «F opinioo, to «»pw!«*7i ^'iSi^ 
MbSuM to propoJetKB foUowiog Law lobe ad<tod to 

"^^IwhoeTer iSui. having ooJy one hoooof Id hii 
band. thooW forfeit io pfoportkm to "7 • J^n^g 
SiatacitiaUy doM or may poMiWy accrue fiom the 
fcalt ShottlditpreTeBttheadYenarieffiPOmcalliefr 
Ster thetand •• payed out, the boooun iheU take 

nlace of the tricki." , 

S« 2. The dealer, after showing Ae trump eavd, 
fe^h awkwardiuM., let it feU oo it. fece. It was de- 
Sed on the H>ot that the deal should ^^J^J^ 

STuie card having been «*»v*« «f *'« <^*~" ^.SSi 
Se^vantagp made by the mwtakc, I am of a d^biwt 
cSji^rSndTropo* the followmg addit«o .otheSth 
1w as it now Kanda in thw booK— 

* But if the card » ibowa. «id ftlto on *^ by 
acciSSt V"-"^ th«n the deal •» -J-f «?^" 
cL 3 A Dlaving out of bn tufo, B bi» parlper wu 
fi^ « plSy a tfump. B ho.mT«ted «^^^ 

"^ on a! .^V.rnrprin.«i law. ««!h«l tb. ca«^ 
frfSd^ that the card. 5>ould be taken up ag»in, and 
itSmp led by B. a. directed. This deci«on i»« ap- 
JrSIS Vboth pani«^ and I propose tt a. a taw on an. 



"a^TX^M at 8. hi. pa«»« <'W.~« ?»"S' 
U«^ hi bad an honour, havfng a bet on «l« o^d tnck. 
^ ndVersaries contended that the deal "hou'd M» 
i^rt andTwaiei was laid in consequence, and refer- 
Sr« me raided that the game was fiurjy woo. 
^J^Tere could be no poMible advantage made of the 

''?^^.nr« M far a. related to the game, though it 
circumstance as tar ?« "» ^ ^,» ,se „fe„^. I 

SSS: iUmP^«iSitoobl^^^^ 
'^. wrS^ 8 obligea to answer to his partner's cal . 
even though he has the other two honour, in hi. 

n^'s A at the score of 8, on gradually opening his 

esTrtSfgK^ft^rd^^:^^-^^^^^^ 
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am folly convinced improperly, and I propose as a La^tr, 
that 

** No man having three honours in his hand can be 
precluded from taking advantage of them at any time 

rreviousto his playing a card.** 
shall now attempt to frame a Law, which if agreed 
to, will, in my opinion, put a stop to a practice that* 
though perhaps not meant so, is in itself absolutely un- 
fair, and what is still worse, is the parent of all tliose 
unpleasant disputes and altercations which form the only 
objections to a game in every other respect calculated for 
rational amusement. I need scarcely add, that 1 mean 
the discovery, by words or gestures, of your approbation 
or dislike to your panner^s p'a.v- before the deal is abso- 
lutely finished. I do not mean to prevent talking over 
the last hand between the deals, but that it should be 
absolutely prohibited under a severe penalty to say e 
word between the turning up of the trump card and 
playing the last card of the deal, except what is already- 
allowed by the rules of the game — such as to ask what 
are trimips, to desire the cards may be drawn, &c. The 
law I propose is this — 

"Whoever shall byword or gesture, manifestly dis- 
cover his approval or disapprobation of his partner's 
mode of play, or ask any questions but such as are spe- 
cifically allowed by the" existing laws of Whist, the ad- 
versary shall either add a point to his own score, or de- 
duct one from the party so transgressing at his option." 

CONCLUSION. 

I have been desireci by some beginners to whom this 
book is particularly addressed to give a minute defini- 
tion of two words, which, though universally used, are 
not generally understood — I mean l^enace and Finesse, 
Indeed the game depends so much on the comprehen- 
sion of their principles, that any man desirous of ob- 
taining even a competent knowledge of it, will never re- 
gret the trouble of the study. 

Many parts of whist are mechanical, and neither 
maxims nor instructions are necessary to inform the be- 
ginner, that an ace wins king, or that you must follow* 
the suit played, if you have one in your hand. 

The principle of the Tenace is simple. If A has the 
ace and queen of a suit, and B his adversary, has the 
king and knave, the least consideration will show that 
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f A leadt, B wins a trick, and vice vena ; of coune, in 
every such situation it is the mutual plan of players by 
Idding a losing card to put it into tlie adversary's hand 
tooblige hiro to lead that suit, whereby you preserve the 
fence. So fttr is easily comprehended ; but it requires 
Meotion with practice to apply the principle so obvious 
iithe superior, to the inlerior cards, or see that the lame 
lasce operates occasionally with the seven and five, as 
He see and queen, and is productive of the lame advao- 
^ : A, last player, remains with the ace and queen of 
t nit not played, the last trump, and losing card. B, 
ktleft hand adversary, leads a forcing card Query — 
Bow is A to play.^ Answer-— If three tricks win the 
pme or any particular point, he is not to rufi^ but throw 
way his losing card, because his left hand adversary 
kang then obliged to lead to h»8 suit, he remains tenace, 
ax) must make his ace and queen. But upon a suppo- 
nion that makine the four incks gains him the rubber, 
be should then take the force, as in these situations you 
ac justified in giving up the tenace for an equal chance 
tf making any material point 

The Finesse has a near affinity to the tenace, except 
liat the latter is equally the object where two, and the 
fenner only where there are four players. A has the 
see and queen of a suit led by his partner, now the 
<iulleit beginner will see it proper to put on the queen : 
kMi this is called finessing it, and the intention is obvi- 
aidy to prevent the king from making, if in the band of 
kis right hand adversary. Should it not be there, it is 
evident yon neither gain nor lose by making the finesse; 
but few players carry this idea down to the inferior 
cards, or see that a trick might be made by a judiciqus 
fioeise, against an eight as a king — but to know exactly 
when this should be done, requires more skill than in 
the more obvious cases, united with memory and obser* 
ration. Another case of finesse oven against two cards fre- 
quently occurs, and the reason on reflection is self-evident. 

A leads the ten of a suit of which his partner has the 
Ke, knave and a small one ; B should finesse or let the 
ten pass ; even though he knows the king or queen are 
io his left hand adversary's hand : because he preserves 
the tenace, and probably makes two tricks ; whereas 
had he put on his ace, he could make but one — in short, 
tenace is the game of position, and finesse the art of 
plachag yourself in the advantag^us one. 
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THE GAME OF QUADRILLE. 

Tui Game of Quadrille is played by four pertong. 
The number of cards reauired are forty. Tbe four tent^ 
nines, and eights, are discarded from tbe pack. TbG 
deal is made by distributing 4he cards to each player, 
three at a time, for two rounds, and four at a time for 
<Mie round; commencing with the right-band player, 
who is eldest hand. 

The trump is made l>y him or her who plays, with or 
without calling, by naming spades, clubs, diamonds, or 
hearts, and tbe suit so named become trumps. 

Tbe two following tables will show the rank and order 
of the cards, when trumps, or when not so. 

RANK AND ORDER OF THE CARDS WHEN 

TRUMPS. 



Oubiond Sfodu, 

Spadille, the ace of 

spades. 
Manille, the deuce of 

spades or of clubs, 
^lo, the ace of clubs. 



King 

Queen 

Knave 

Seven 

Six 

Five 

Four 

Three 



Hearts and Diamondt. 

Spadille, the ace of 

spades. 
Manille, the seven of 

hearts or of diamoodt. 
Basto, the ace of clubs. 
Punto, the ace of bearta or 

of diamonds. 

King 

Queen 

Knave 

Deuce 

Three 

Four ' 

Five 

Six 



llinaU 



Uioall 
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RANK AND ORDER OF THE CARDS WHEN 
NOT TRUMPS. 

Chtbs and S^padet^ HearU md Diammdi, ■ 

King King 

Queen Queeo 

Knave Knave 

Seven Ace M 

Six Deuce 

Five Three 

Four Four 

Three Five 

Deuce Six 

Seven 



9 in all 



10 in all 
From these tables it will be observed that S{iadn]e and 
hsia are always trumps : and that the red suits have 
one trump more than the black : the former twelve, the 
hner cmly eleven. 

There is a trump between spadille and basto, which 
ii called manille, and is in black the deuce,, and in red 
the seven : they are the second cards when trumps, and 
ll» last in their respective suits when not trumps. Ex- 
ample : the deuce of spades being second trump, when 
tkey are trumps, and lowest card when clul», hearts, or 
diainonds are trumps ; and so of the rest. 

Panto is the ace of hearts or diamonds, which are 
dxyve the king, and the fourth trump, when either of 
ftose suits are trumps ; but are below the knave, and 
called ace of diamonds or hearts when they are not 
trumps. The two of hearts or diamonds is always su- 
perior to the three ; the three to the four ; the four to the 
nre, and the five to the six : the six is only superior to 
>&e seven when it is not trumps, for when the seven it 
Banille it is the second trump. . 
f There are three matadores, vis. spadille, roanille, and 
Usto ; whose privilege is, when the player has no other 
(rumps but them, and trumps are led, be is not obliged 
to plav them, but may play what card he thinks proper, 
provided, however, that the trump led is of an inferior 
lalue ; but if spadille should be led, he that has manille 

Ebasto only is compelled to play it, which is the case 
ith basto in respect to manilie, the superior matadors 
wmyi foning the inferior. 
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Although, properly speaking, there are but three ma- 
tadores, yet all those trumps which succeed the three 
first without interruption, are also called roatadores ; but 
the three first only enjoy the privilege above stated. 

TERMS USED IN THE GAME OF QUADRILLE. 

To ask leave, is to ask leave to play with a partner, by 
calling a k me. 

BastOf is tne ace of clubs, and always the third best 
trump. 

Bastf is a penalty incurred by not winning when 3rou 
stand your game, or by renouncing ; in which cases yod 
pay as many counters as are down. 

CfheviUet is being between the eldest hand and the 
dealer. 

CodiUe^ is when those who defend the pool make tnor« 
tricks than those who defend the game, which is called 
winning the codille. 

Consolation^ is a claim in the game, always paid by 
those who lose, whether by codille or remise. 

VevoU, is when he who stands the game makes no 
trick. 

DovbUf is to play for double stakes, with regard to the 
game, the consolation, the sans prendre, the matadores, 
and devole. 

Force ; the ombre is said to be forced, when a strong 
trump is plaved for the adversary to overtrump. He is 
likewise said to be forced, when he asks leave, and one 
of the other plavers obliges him to play sans prendre, or 
pass, by offering to plav sans prendre. 

Fhrcei spadUle^ is when all have passed, he who has 
spadille is obliged to plav it. 

F\n'ced sans prendre, is when having asked leave, ona 
of the players offers to plav alone, in which case you are 
obliged to play alone, or pass. 

Jn^endt is the plaver who has the king called. 

hnpasse. To make the impasse. Is when, being in 
oheville, the knave of a suit is played of which the playex 
has the king. 

ManiUe is, in black, the deuce of spades or clubs; in 
led, the seven of hearts or diamonds, and is always th* 
second best trump. 

Markf means the fish put down by the dealer. 

MUU, is a mark of ivory, which is soaietimes i;8ed» 
and stands for ten fish. 



McUadores, or mats, are spadille, maoiHe, and basto, 
wkich are always the three best trumps. False mata- 
dores, are any sequeoce of trumps, following the roata* 
dores r^ularly. 

Ombre, is the name given to him who stands the game, 
bf calling or playing sans appeller, or sans prendre. 

Party, is the duration of the game according to the 
annber of tours agreed to be played. 

PasSf is the term used when you have not a hand ei* 
Aer to play alone, or with calling a king. 

Ponio, or punio, is the ace of diamonds, when dia- 
aoods are trumps; or hearts, when they are trumps; 
lod is then the fourth trump. 

Pixd. The pool consists of the fish, which are staked 
br the deals, or the counters put down by the players, 
« the basts which go to the game. To defend the pool 
iitobe against him who stands the game. 

Prise, is the number of fish or counters given to each 
fhyer at the commencement of the game. 

RegU, is the order to be observed at the game. 

Remise, is when they who stand the game do not make 
more tricks than they who defend the pool, and then 
iwT lose by remise. 

Renounce, is not to play in the suit led when you hav« 
il: likewise when not having any of the suit led, you 
vin with a card that is the only one you have of that 
iiit in which you play. 

R^rite, is syncmymous with party. 

Report, 19 synonymous with reprise, and party. 

Roi Rehdu, is the kin^ surrendered when called, and 
pven to the ombre, for which he pays a fish. In which 
ease the person to whom the king is given up must win 
Ibe game alone. 

S^MidiiU, is the ace of spades, which is always th« 
tKst trump. 

&IIW appeUer, is playing without calling a king. 

Sans ptrndre, is erroneously used for sans appeller, 
■eaning the same. 

Tenaee, is to win with two tnimps, thst must maktt 
vben he who has two others is obliged to lead ; such as 
lie two black aces (spades and clubs) against manille or 
pmto. 

T\mrSf are the counters, which they who win put 
4tfirn, to mark the number of coups played. 
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FoU, 18 to get all the tricks* either with the friend ov 
•lone, sans prendre, or declared at the first of the deaL 

Laws of the Game of QuadrUU^ at played in the mogi 
Jhshionable circles* 

I. The cards are to be dealt by fours and threes, and 
in no other manner. The dealer is at liberty to begia 
by four or three. If in dealing there is a faced card, 
there roust be a new deal, unless it is the last card. 

8. If there are too many or too few cards, it is also s 
new deal. 

3. No penalty is inflicted for dealing wrong, but the 
dealer must deal again. 

4 If you play with eleven cards, you are basted. 

5. He who has asked leave is obliged to play. 

6. No one should play out of his turn ; iC howeyer, 
he does, he is not basted for it ; but the card played may 
be called at any time in that deal, provided it does not 
cause a revoke : or either of the adversaries may de- 
mand the partner of him who played out of his turn, or 
his own partner, to play any suit he thinks fit 

7. No matadore «an be forced but by a superior mat ; 
but the superior forces the inferior, when lea by the first 
player. 

8. Whoever names any suit for trumps, must abide 
by it, even though it should happen to be his worst suit. 

9. If you play sans prendre, or have matadores, you 
are to demand them before the next dealer has fini^ed 
his deal, otherwise you lose the benefit. * ' 

0. If any one names his trump without asking leave^ 
be must play alone, unlen youngest hand, and the rest 
have passed. 

II. If any person plays out of his turn, the card may 
be called at any time, or the adversaries may call a suit. 

12. If the person who won the sixth trick playt the 
leventh card, he must play the vole. 

13. If you have four kings, you may call a aueen to 
one of your kings, or call one of your kings : but yew 
must not call the queen of trumps. 

14. If a card is separated firom the rest, it must ba 
played, if the adverse party has seen it; unless the perr 
■on who separated it plays sans prendre. 

15. If the king called, or hif pertner, play out of tunH 
BO Tole can be played. 
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16. No one is to be basted for a lenounce, imlesB the 
trick is turned and quitted ; and if any person renouo- 
eei, and it is discorered, if the player should happen to 
be b^ed by such renounce, all the parties are to take 
Op their cards and play them over again. 

17. Policed spadille is not obliged to make thiee 
tncks. 

18. The person who undertakes to play the vole, has 
' the preference of playing before him who oflers to play 

9M prendre. 

19. The player is entitled to know who it his king 
called, before he declares for the vole. 

90. When six tricks are won, the person who won 
the sixth must say, " I play, or do not play the vole,*^ or 
** I ask'*— and no more. 

21. lie who has passed once has no right to play 
after, unless he has spadille; and he who asks must 
play, unless somebody else plays sans prendre. 

in. If the players show their cards before they have 
won six tricks, they may be called. 

^. Whoever has asked leave, cannot play nnt 
prendre, unless he is forced. 

24. Any person may look at the tricks when he ii to 
lead. 

25 Whoever, playing for a vole, loses it, has a ri^t 
to the stakes, sans prendre, and matadores. 

26. Forced spadille cannot play for the vole. 

27. If any person discovers his game he cannot play 
the vole. 

28. No one is to declare how many trumps are out. 

29. He who plays, and does not win three uicks, is 
basted alon^, unless forced spadille. 

30w If there are two cards of a sort, it is a Toid deal* 
if discovered before the deal is played out 

Short Rules for learners, 

1. When you are the ombre, and your friend leads 
from a matt, play your best trump, and then lead the 
next best the nrst opportunity. 

2. If you possess all the trumps, continue leading 
tiiem, except you bold certain other winning cards. 

3. If all the matts are not revealed, by the time yqv 
have six tricks, do not risk playing for the vole. 

4. When you are the friend called, and hold only ^ 
matt, lead it; but if it is guarded by a small trump, toad 
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that. But wl^en the ombre is last player, lead the bMt 
trumpyou possess. 

5. Punto io red, or king of trumps in black, are good 
cards to lead when they are your best, aod should either 
of them succeed, then play a small trump. 

6. If the ombre leads to discover his friend, and you 
have king, queen, and knave, put on the knave. 

7. Preserve the suit called, whether friend or Ibe. 

8. When playing against a lone hand, never lead a 
line unless you have the queen ; nor change the suit ; 
and prevent, if possible, the ombre firom being last 
player. 

9. You are to call to your strongest suits, except you 
have a queen guarded, and if elder hand, you have a 
better chance than middle hand. 

10. A good player may ploy a weaker game, either 
elder or younger than middle hand. 

Mumer of playing the game and dealir^ ifu cards qf 
Vie siakeSy <^ speakings <ifthe bast, ^c S;e. 

1. Every person is to play as he thinks proper, and 
most advantageously to his own game. 

8. No one is to encourage his friend to pay; but 
each person should know what to do when he is to 
play. 

3. The stakes consist of seven equal billets or con- 
tracts, as they are sometimes called, comprising the ten 
counters and fishes, which are distributed to each 
player. A mille is equal to ten fish, and every fish to 
teo counters: the value of the fish is according to the 
players* agreement, as also the number of tours; which 
are usually fixed at ten, and marked by turaiog the 
comers of a card. 

4. Each player haying got his ten cards, he that is oa 
the r»ht hand of the dealer, after examining his game, 
and finding his hand proper to play, must ask if they 
play; or, if he has not a good hand, he passes, and so 
the second, third, and fourth. All four may pass: but 
he who has spadille, after having shown or named it, 
is compelled to play by calling a king. 

5. It the deal is played in this manner, or one of the 
platers has asked leave, and no one choosing to play 
without calling the eldest hand must begin ; previously 
naming bis suit, and the kins he calls : he who wins the 
trick muft play Another card, and the rest of coune^ tUl 



tliegUBe is fioiihcd. The tricks are theo fSckoDedt 
ud if the omhre, meaning him who stands the game, 
fall, together^wuh him wto has king called, six tricks, 
tb^ have won, and are accordingly paid the game, the 
eoosoiatioa, and the matadores, if they have them, 
and divide what is upon the game, and the basts if 
liiere be any. 

6. Should they make only five tricks, it is a remise, 
hid they are basted, what goes upon the game, paying 
lothe other players the consolation and the matadores. 
When the tricks are equally divided between tbem, 
Ihey are also basted : and if they make only four tricks 
lietween them, it is a remise. Should they make less, 
lliey lose codille, and in that case pay their adversaries 
that tliey should have received if they had won; 
lainely. the game, consolation, and matadores, if they 
liive them, and are basted what is upon the game ; 
lod if they win codille, divide the stakes. The bast, 
lod every thing that is paid, arise equally from the two 
loiers; one half by him who calls, and the other by 
luin who is called : the same in case of codille as remise. 
Unless the ombre does not make three tricks, in whicii 
cue, he who is called is not only exempt from paying 
Islf the bast, but also the game, consolation> and ma- 
tadores, if there are any, which in that case, the ombre 
piys alone, and likewise in case of a codille as a remise, 
iliis rule is enforced to prevent unreasonable games 
being played. 

7. A single case may occur, in which if the ombre 
Bakes only one trick, he is not basted alone ; which is, 
iiriien not having a good hand, he passes, and all the 
^dier players have passed likewise, and he having spa* 
,tile IS compelled to play. In this case, it would be 
tiBJust to oblige him to make three or four tricks; 

E^' refore be who is called pays half of the losine; for 
reason, he who has spadille, with a bad hand. 
Id pass, in order that if he is afterward obliged to 
^y by calling a king (which is called forced spadille,} 
ie may not be basted singly. 
8l The player who was once passed, cannot be allow- 
M to play, and he who has asked leave cannot refuse 
h olay ; unless another should propose playing without 
iwinc. 

9. When a person has four kings be may call a queen 
to one of his kings, but not that which is uumps. He 
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who has one or more kings, may call one of those kings; 
but in this case he must make six tricks alone, and 
therefore, wins or loses singly. The king of the suit in 
which he plays cannot be called. 

10. When he who is not eldest of hand has the king 
called, and plays spadilie, maniHe, or basto, or even 
the king called, in order to show that he is the friend, 
having other kings that he is apprehensive the ombre 
may trump, he is not to be allowed to go for the vole; 
and he is basted if it should appear it is done with that 
design. 

11. No hand is allowed to be shown, though codille 
may already be won, in order that it may be seen 
whether the ombre is basted singly. Should the ombre 
or his friend show his cards t^fore he has made six 
tricks, judging that he might have made them, and there 
should appear a possibility of preventing his making 
them, the other players may compel him to play hit 
cards in what order they choose. 

12. Whoever plays without calling must himself 
make six tricks to win ; all the other players being 
united against him, and therefore exert their combined 
efforts to distress him. Whoever plays without call- 
ing, is permitted to play in preference to any other, who 
would play with calling : nevertheless, if he who has 
asked leave will play without calling, he has the pre- 
ference of him who would force him. These are the 
two methods of play without calling, which are called 
/breed. 

13. He who plays without calling, not dividing the 
winnings with any other player, consequently when he 
loses pays all himself. Should he lose by remise, he is 
basted, and pays each other player the consolation, the 
sans appeller, (commonly, though erroneously, called ' 
the sans prendre,) and matadores, should there be any. 
Should he lose codille, he is also basted, and pays each 
player what he would have received from each, if he 
nad won. Those who win the codille divide the gains; 
and if there be any remaining counters, they belong to 
the player of the three who may have the spadilie, or 
the highest trump in the succeeding deaL The samtt 
rule operates with respect to him who calls one of h' 
own kings : he wins or loses alone, as in the other ca 
except the sans appeller, which he neither pays, nor 
ceives, although he plays singly. 
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14. Should be play sans appellor, thoogli be ma^ 
have a sure game, he is compelled to name his suit; if 
be does not, though he shows his cards and says, ** 1 play 
nns appeller," either of the players can oblige him to 
play io which suit he chooses, though he should not 
Dave a trump in that suit. 

15. No player ig compelled to trump, when be is not 
)d of any of the suit led, nor obliged to play « 

jktr card in that suit if he has it ; although be is the 
last player, and the trick.belongs to the ombre ; but he 
is compelled to play in the suit led if he can, otherwise 
he renounces. Should he separate a card from his 

Sme and show it, be is compelled to play it ; if by not 
iog it, the game should be prejudiced, or give any in- 
tdligence to his friend, but particularly if it should be a 
matadore. He who plays sans appeller, or by calling 
himeelC is not subject to this rule. 

16. One player may turn the tricks made by the 
others, and reckon what has been played ; but only 
when it is his turn to play. Should he, instead of 
turning a player's tricks, turn and see his game, or show 
it to the other players, he is basted, together with him 
whose cards he turned ; each paying a moiety to the 



17. He who renounces is basted as often as detected; 
but no renounce takes place till the .trick is turned. 
Should the renounce be discovered before the deal it 
finished, and has proved detrimental to the game, the 
cards must be taken up again, and the game replayed 
from that trick where the renounce began. But should 
iJl the cards be played, the bast still is made, and the 
cards must not be replayed, unless there should be 
several renounces in the same deal. In this case they 
are to be played again, unless the cards should have 
been previously mixed together. When several basts 
appear in the same deal, they all go together, unless a 
diffinrent agreement is made ; and in cases of bastSi the 
greatest is first reckoned. 

FAsnccLAa emit. 

Having made the learner acquainted with the rulei 
necessary to a perfect knowledge of the game of quad- 
rille, we shall now present him with a copious collec- 
tion of such cases as give a fair chance of winning the 
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nme by calling a king; with directions at the end of 
each ca» what trump is neccasary to lead. 

Oanus in red, vfhick may beplay$d, calling a king. 

1. SpadUle, manille, two small hearts or diamond^ 
the queen of clubs, and one small one, and four smaU 
cards ofthe other suits. Lead a small trump. 

2. Spadilh, manille, two small hearts or diamonda, 
with the knave and two small clubs, and three smau 
cards of the other suits. Lead a small trump. 

3. Spadille, manille, two small hearts or diamonda, 
three small clubs, and three small cards of the otfter 
suits. Lead a small trump. 

4. Spadille, punto, king, queen, and one small heart 
oi diamond, three small clubs, the queen and one spade. 

Lead punto. u^-- * 

6. Spadille, punto, king, knave, and one small heart 

or diamond, the knave and two small clubs, and two 

small spades. I.ead punto. ,, . «, 

6. Spadille, king, queen, knave, and one small heart 
©r diamond, with the queen, knave, and one small club, 
and two small spades. Lead the king of trumps. 

7. Spadille, three, four, five, and six of hearts or dia- 
monds, king of clubs and one n»ore, queen and two small 
spades : whether elder or any other hand, when you 
have the lead play a small trump ; in the second lead 
play spadille. 

8. Manille, basto, punto, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, three small clubs, and the knave and one spade. 
Lead manille. 

9. Manille, basto, king, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, queen and one small club, and three small spader 
Lead manille. 

10. Manille, basto, queen, and two small hearts or 
diamonds, queen and two small clubs, knave and one 
spade. Lead manille. 

11. Manille, basto, with the three smallest hearts or 
diamonds, queen and one small club, knave and two 
small spades. Play a small trump. 

12. Manille, punto, king, and two small hearts or 
diamonds, queen, knave, and one small club, king and 
one small spade. Lead manille. 

13. Manille, punto, queen, and two small hearts or 
diamonds, queen and one small club, king and two small 
spades. Play a small trump. 
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M. ManQle, punto, and three small faearU or dia- 
monds, knave and one small club, king, queen, and one 
mall spade. Play a small trump. 

15. M anille, and the four smallest hearts or diamonds, 
queen and one small club, king, queen, and one small 
tpmde. Play a small trump. 

16. Basio, punto, king, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, king and queen of dubs, queen and two small 
ipsMies. Lead basta 

17. Basto, punto, queen, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, queen, knave, and one small club, king and 
queen of spades. Lead basto. 

18. Basto, punto, and three of the smallest hearts or 
diamonds, king and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and 
one small spade. Play a small trump. 

19. Basto, and the four smallest hearts or diamonds, 
king and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and one small 
qmde. Play a small trump. 

20. Punto, king, queen, and two small hearts or dia- 
monds, king and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and one 
small spade Lead punto. 

21. Punto, king, and three small hearts cnr diamonds, 
king and queen of clubs, queen, knave, and one small 
spade. Piay a small trump. 

Oames in blacky which may be played, eaUing a king. 

1. Spadille, manille, and two small dubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, and three small diamonds. 
Lead a small trump. 

2. Spadille, manille, and two small clubs or spades^ 
queen and two small hearts, and three small diamondsL 
Lead a small trump. 

3. Spadille, manille, and two small clubs or spades, 
three small hearts, three small diamonds. Lead a small 
trump. 

4. Spadille, king, queen, and two small dubs or 
modes, with the queen and one small heart, three small 
diamonds. Lead the king of trumps. 

5. Spadille, king, knave, and two small dubs, queen 
and two diamonds, two small hearts. Play a small 
trump 

6. Spadille, queen, and three small dubs or Bpadet, 
queen and two small hearts, two small diamonds. Play 
a small trump. 

7. Spadille, and the four sroallest dobs oi spades, 
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king and one email heart, queen and two small dta- 
moDde. Play a small trump. 

8. Maniile, basto, king, and two small clubs or spades, 
three small hearts, and two small diamonds. Lead 
manille. 

9. Manille, basto, queen, and two small clubs oi 
spades, three small hearts, queen and one small dia- 
mond. Lead manille. 

10. Manilla, basto, knave, and two small clubs or 
spades, knave and (Nie heart, three small diamonds, 
liead manille. 

11. Manille, basto, and three small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, knave and one small dia- 
mond. Lead manille. 

12. Manille, king, queen, and two small clubs or 
spades, king and one small heart, queen, knave, and one 
small diamond. Lead manille. 

13. Manilla, king, knave, and two small clubs or 
spades, king and one small heart, queen and two small 
diamonds. Lead manille. 

14. Manille, king, and three small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, king and one small dia- 
mond. Play a small trump. 

15. Manule, and the focrr smallest clubs or spades, 
king, queen, and one small heart, two small diamonds. 
Play a small trump. 

16. Basto, king, queen, and two small clubs or spades, 
queen and two small hearts, king and one small dia- 
mond. Lead basta 

17. Basto, king, knave, and two small clubs or spades, 
knave and one heart, king and two small diamoods. 
Lead basto. 

18. Basto, king, and three small clubs or spades, king 
and queen of hearts, queen and two small diamoods, 
Play a small trump. 

19. Basto, and four of the smallest clubs or spades, 
king and queen of hearts, queen, knave, and one small 
diamond. Play a small trump. 

20. King, queen, knave, and two small clubs or spades, 
king and queen of hearts, knave and two small dia- 
monds. Lead the king of trumps. 

2L King, queen, seven, six, and five of clubs oi 
spades, king and queen of hearts, queen, knave, and 
one small diamond. Lead the king of trumps. 

Remember to call yoiu strongest suits, excepting when 
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vou hA7e a queen guarded. If yon are elder hand, you 
fiave a foirer chance to win, than if middle hand, be* 
cause you have an opportunity of leading a trump, which 
frequently obliges your adversanes to play against each 
other. ^ 

€hauM sans prendre, or alone in hlaekf eUer hand lead' 

ing a trump. 

1. Spadille, manille, basto in clubs, king and nz of 
diamonds, king and six of hearts, king, five, and six of 
apade& 

2. Three matadores, and three of clubs, king and six 
of diamonds, king and six of hearts, two small spadei. 

3. Three matadores, three and four of clubs, king and 
six of diamonds, three small bearta 

4. Three matadores, with three, four, and fiveof oIubi» 
two small diamonds, and two small hearta 

5. Spadille, manille, queen, knave, three, and four of 
dubs, two small diamonds, and two small hearta 

6. Spadille, manille, king, three, four, and five of 
clubs, two small diamonds, and two small hearta 

7. Maitille, basto, queen, three, four, and five of club^ 
king and six of diamonds, and two small heartil 

8. Spadille, three, four, five, and six of clubs, king and 
a small diamond, king of spffiides, king and one small bearC 

9. Manille, king, queen, two small spades, king and 
one small heart, queen, knave, and one small diamond. 

10. Manille, king, knave, and two small spades, king 
and one small heart, q\ieen and two small diamonda 

11. Basto, king, queen, and two small roades, dueen 
and two small hearts, king and one small diamond. 

12. Basto, king, knave, two small spades, king and 
queen of hearts, queen and two small diamonda 

Ckanes sane prendre, or alone, in red, dder hand, 

1. Three matadores in hearts, king and one small 
diamond, king and one spade, kine and two cluba 

2. Three matadores, and three of hearts, king and ona 
small diamond,kingandqueen of clubs, two small spadea 

3. Three matadores, three, four, and five of hearts* 
.two small diamonds, and two small cluba 

4 Spadille, manille, two, three, four, five, and six of 
hearts, king and one club, and two small diamonda 

5. SpadUle, roaniUe, two, three, four, five, and six of 
hearty king and two small diamonds, and one ftmaU 

P9 
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6. Four matadoresfin hearts, king and two small clubs, 
king and two small spades. 

7. Manille, bafito, punto, three and four of hearts, 
king and one club, kinig and two spades. 

8. Manilla^ basto, punto, knave, three, four, and five 
of hearts, one small diamond, and two small spades. 

9. Manille, basto, punto, queen, three, four, and five 
- of hearts, one small diamond, and two small clubs, 

10. Spadille, two, three, four, five, and six of hearts^ 
king and one diamond, king of spades, and king of clubs. 

CALCI7LATI(»V8. 

It is about five to four that your partner holds one 
card out of two ; and five to two that he holds one oat 
of three certain cards. 

application qf ih$ above. 

1. Suppose you should hold one matadore. It is by 
the first calculation evident, that it is five to four in your 
favour that your partner holds one of the two, and con- 
sequently you may play your game accordingly. 

2. Suppose you have no maudore, but with the assist- 
ance of one of them you have great odds of winning 
the game : you may observe by the second calculation, 
tliat it is about five to two that your partner holds one 
of them. 

These calculations apply to a variety of cases, and 
will be found very useful to the player. 

ADDITIONS TO THE GAME OF QUADRILU. 

This game is sometimes played in a fiivourite suit, 
>. which is generally hearts, and which has the preference 
of playing alone, or the vole; for whkh an additional 
fish is paid or lost. 

It is also played with roi rendu, called the mediateur, 
by buying a king you want from any, giving another 
card and paying a fish for it; with which you play 
alone, or sans prendre. But these are seldom played, 
and only render the game more complex and Simcult 
for learners, and often prevent an agreeable party from 
making a pool. 

Solitary quadrille is where it is agreed not to call, but 
always play sans prendre, with or without the media- 
teur; and if in any .deal no one can play abne, then 
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the eards are to be dealt again, and inch additkms made 
to the stake as may bave been agreed upon. 

Solitary quadrille by three, or tredrille, is by throw- 
ing out all (except the king) of one, and only the six of 
the red suit ; each person playing on their own account^ 
IB at tiuee-handed whift. 
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THE GAME OF PIQUET. 



Tb£ game of piquet is played by two persons, with 
tbirty-two cards; which are, the ace, kin^, queen, 
knave, ten, nine, eight, and seven of every suit. The 
ace is the highest, and is equal to eleven points ; the 
king ranks above the queen, and the queen above the 
knave : they are each equal to ten points. The ten also 
reckons for ten; the nine for nine; the eight for eight; 
and so fof the rest. 

Terms used in the game of Piquet 

Carte Blanche, is when you have not a pictured card 
in your hand, which reckons for ten points, and takes 
place of every thing el^e. 

Cards^ is the majority of the tricks which reckons for 
ten points. 

CapoU is when either party makes every trick, which 
counts for forty points. 

Hwtieme, is eight successive cards of the same suit, 
and reckons for eighteen points. 

Point, is the number of cards of the same suit, the 
ace as eleven, the pictured cards as ten, and the smaller 
cards by cotmting their pips, and counts for as many 
points as cards. 

Pigve, is when one player counts thirty in hand, or 
play before the adversary counts one: in which case, 
instead of thirty, it reckons for sixty, to which are added 
as many points as may be reckonecl above thirty. 

Quaforze, is the four aces, kings, queens, knaves, or 
tens, and reckons for fourteen points. 

Quart, is four Successive cards of the same suit, and 
reckons for four points. There are five kinds of quarts, 
viz. ace, king, queen, knave* called quart- major, down 
to knave, ten, nine, eight, seven, a quart minor. 

Quint, is five successive cards of the same suit, and 
reckons for fifteen points. There are four kinds ot 
quints, ace, king, queen, knave, ten, called quint*major, 
^90 to knave, ten, nine, eight, seven, a quint> minor. 
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Ripique, is tirhen one of the players eoimts thirty 
points before his adversary has counted one, or has 
cSaimed either point, sequence, or quatorze, when in- 
Head of reckoning thirty he reckons ninety, and pro- 
ceeds above as many points as he could above thirty, 

Sixitme^ is six successive cards of the same suit, and 
reckons for sixteen points. There are three kinds of 
Bxiemes, ^\%. ace, king, queen, knave, ten, nine, a six- 
ieme-major, down to queen; knave, ten, nine, eighty 
leven, a sixieme-minor. 

Sq^Ueme^ is seven successive cards of a suit, and 
counts for seventeen points. There are two sorts, vis. 
from the ace to the eight inclusive, a septieme- major, 
and from the queen to the seven inclusive, a septieme- 
minor. 

2\eree, is three successive cards of the same suit, add 
counts for three points. There are six kinds of tiereeiit 
viz. ace, king, queen, called tierce- major, down to ninc^ 
ei^tt, seven, a tierce- minor. 

Ikdon, or stock, is the eight remaining cards, after 
twelve are dealt to each person. 

Imum of th» game of pimutt as played in the wuuH 
fashionahU circles. 

1. If the dealer turns up a card in dealing, beIongin| 
to the elder hand, it is in the option of the elder hand 
to have a new deal. 

2. If the dealer deals a card too many, or too few, it 
is in the option of the elder hand to have a new deal ; 
but if he stands the deal, he must leave three cards for 
the younger hand. 

3. Whoever deals twice successively, and recollect* 
himself before he has seen bis cards, may compel hii 
opponent to deal, though the latter has seen his cards. 

4. If there should be a fiiced card in dealing, there 
must be a fresh deal. 

5. If there should be a faced card in the talon, or 
stock, the deal must stand good, unless it is the upper 
eard, or the first of the three that belong to the dealer^: 
but in case of two faced cards, a new deal necessarily 
ensues. 

6. Should the pack be erroneous, that is to say, 
riiould there be two tens, or any other two cards of the 
taaw suit ; or should there b€ a supernumerary card, or 
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one deficient, the dea] is void ; but tbe pieceding deal 
remains valid. 

7. The elder hand is obliged to lay out one card. 

8. If the elder hand takes in one of the three cardf 
which belong to the younger hand, he loses the game. 

9. If the elder hand, in taking his five cards, should 
happen to turn up a card belonging to tbe youngiex 
hand, he is to reckon nothing that deal. 

10. If the elder or younger hand plays with thirteea 
cards, he counts nothing. 

11. If either of the players has thirteen cards dealt 
him, it is in the option of the elder hand, either to play 
the cards, or have a new deal, whichever he should 
judge most advantageous: but should either of the 
players have fourteen cards, or more, a new deal must 
take place. 

2. Should the elder hand have thirteen cards, and 
chooses to play them, he must discard five, and take in 
four onlv- 

13. If the elder or younger hand reckons what they 
have not, they count nothing. 

14. If the elder hand touches the stock after he has 
discarded, he cannot alter his discard. 

15. Carte blanche counts first, and consequently 
saves piques, and repiques. 

16. In cutting you must cut two cards at the least. 

17. If you play with eleven cards, or fewer, no 
penalty attends it 

18. If you call a point and do not show it, yon reckon 
nothing for it ; and the younger hand may show and 
reckon his point. 

19. If tbe younger hand takes in five cards, it is the 
loss of the game, unless the elder band has left two 
cards. 

20. The player who omits, at the beginning, to reckon 
carte blanche, bis points or the aces, dtc or any sequence 
he may have good in his band, cannot afterward reckon 
them. 

31. Whoever foigets to show his point, sequence, 
dtc. which he may have better than his opponent, 
before he plays his first card, cannot count them after* 
ward. 

22. At the conclusion of each game, the players must 
ct)t for deal, unless there is a previous engagement to 
deal alternately thioughout tbe party. 
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93. Neither player can discard twice ; and if he bat 
touched the stock, whatever cards he has discarded, 
caDDOt a^n be xaktD in. 

24. No player may see the card he is to take in before 
he has discarded; wherefore, when the elder band 
leaves any of the take in cards, he must specify what 
number he takes ia, or how many he leaves. 

25. He who calls his game wrong, and does not eof^ 
lect himself before he b^ins to play, reckons nothing be 
has in bis game : for if the adversary discovers it, at the 
beginning, middle, or end of the deal, he shall not only 
prevent bis adversary from reckoning, but he shall him* 
self reckon all be hasguod in his game, whiefa the othef 
cannot equal. 

26. Any card which is separated, and has touched 
the board is deemed to be played. Nevertheless, if a 
card is played to the antagonist's lead, of a suit dififereni 
from what has been played, he is entitled to take it up, 
and play another of the proper suit ; for there is no 
penalty fw a renounce, there cannot be any m this 
ease. But if the player should have none of the suit 
led, and plays a card he did not intend, he is not per- 
mitted to take it up again' after he has once quitted iL 

27. Whoever says, " I play in sucb a suit,** and 
afterward does not play that suit which he should play, 
in order to see the cards the dealer has left, is liable to 
be compelled by bis opponent to play in what suit tha 
latter chooses. 

2ft. The player, who, by accident, or otherwise, tuma 
or sees a card appertaining to the stock, is to play in 
what suit his antagonist may fix on. 

Manner of playing the game of Piquet. 

1. The game consists of one hundred and one pointii 
The usual mode of marking them is by cards, such ai 
the six and the three of any suit to denote the units, 
and the six and the three of an opposite suit for the tens. 

2. On commencing the game, the cards are shufiled. 
and the parties cut for deal. The persop. <vho '• - 
lowest is the dealer. The non-dea^p^-*^"''^ 
advantage firom being elder h^.;;, " 

3. The dealer then shu/^ 
them to his adversary, 
thinks proper; but the'' 
Th^ aie then cut 
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|uves two card^ alternately, until each party has twelve. 
The reoiaining eight cards are placed upon the table, 
and are called the taIoo« or stock. 

4. The first thing to be considered, after sortine the 
cards, is whethei- you have a carte blanche. When 
that is the case you must let your adrersary discard, 
and when he is going to take his sfiare from talon, you 
must, before be has touched it, lay your twelve cards 
on the table, counting them one after another; and 
your adversary must not touch the cards he baa dis- 
carded. 

. 5. After the players have examined their hands, the 
elder band discards the five cards which seem the least 
necessary for his advantage, and takes as many fifini 
the talon ; and the youngest hand lays out three, and 
takes in the last three of the talon. 

6. The first intention, with skilful players, in discard- 
ing, is to gain the cards, and to have the point,- which 
most commonly induces them to keep in that suit of 
which they have the most cards, or that which is the 
strongest suit ; for it is convenient, sometimes, to prefer 
^rty one in one suit to forty* four in another, in which a 
quint is not made^ sometimes, even -having a quint, it 
is more advantageous to hold the forty one, where, if 
one card only is taken, it may make it a quint- major, 
gain the pomt,' or the cards, which could not have been 
done by holding the forty- four, at least without an ex* 
traordinary taken-in. 

7. In discarding you must also endeavour to get A 
quatorse, that is, four aces, kipgs. queens, knaves or 
tens ; each of which counts fourteen, and is therefore 
called a quatorze ; the four aces prevent your adversary 
counting* four kings, &c. and enables you to count a 
lesser quatorze, as of tens, although your ad?ersary 
inay have four kings, &,c. because the stronger annuls 
the weaker : and you may also count three aces, three 
" ' — »hree queens, three knaves, or three tens. Three 

~ *han three kings ; and he who has them 
"<« tens, although the adversary may 

-observed tn regard to the 
^> quints, quarts, and 
* have r^ard in his j 
^ay^aJLe them for I 
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9. The pOTBt being telected, the elder hand deduce 
That it is, and asks if h is good : if his adyersary hai 

not so many, he answers, ** it is good :** if he has just as 
many, he answers, ** it is equal :** but if be has more, 
he answers, ** it is not good.** The player who has the 
best, counts as many for it as he has cards which com- 
pose it; and whoever has the point counts it first, 
whether he is eldest or youngest. 

10. The points, tierces, quarts, quints, Slc. which are 
good are to be shown on the table, in order that their 
Talue may be seen and reckoned : bfit you are not 
obliged to show quatorzes. or three aces, kings, &c. 

11. When each has examined his game, and the 
eldest, by the questions he asks, sees every thing that is 
good iu his hand, he begins to reckon : first the carte 
blanche, then the point, then the sequences, and lastly 
the quatorzes, or threes of aces, kings, &,c. ; after which 
be begins to play his cards, counting one point for every 
figured card or ten. 

12. When the elder hand has led his first card, the 
younger shows his point, if it is good : also the sequences, 
quatorzes, or threes of aces, kings, &c. or carte blanche, 
if he has it ; and haviug reckoned them all together, be 
takes the first trick if he can with the same suit, and 
counts one for it ; if be cannot, the other turns the trick 
and continues ; and when the younger hand can take 
the trick, he may lead what suit he pleases. 

13. In order to play the cards well, you must know 
the strength of your game, that is, by your hand you 

* should know what your opponent has discarded, end 
what he retains. To do this, be particularly attentive 
to what he shows and reckons. 

14 There are no trumps in the game of piquet ; the 
highest card, therefore, of the suit led wins the trick.^ 

15. When the elder hand has neither point nor any 
thing to reckon, he begins to count firom the card he 
plays, which he continues till his adversary wins a trick, 
who then leads in his turn. He who wins the last trick 
counts two. 

Genial Rules. 

1. Always play according to the stages of your game, 
that is, when you are backward in the game, play a 
pushing game, otherwise you are to make twenty- seven 
pomtt elder hand, and thirteen points yoongec hand ; 
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•nd blways compare your game with your adv6mury% 
aod discard accordingly. 

2. Always discard with th« view of wiDning the 
cards ; for this is so essential a part of the game, that U 

Jienerally makes twenty- two or twenty- three points di^ 
erence ; vou are, therefore, not to discard for low qua* 
torse, sucn as three queens, three knaves, or three tcni^ 
because in any of these cases the odds are three to ooe, 
elder hand, that you do not succeed, and seventeen Co 
three, youneer hand ; for supposing you should go for a 
quatorse of queens, knaves, or tens, and throw out ao 
ace or a king, by so doing, you run the risk of losing 
above twenty points, in expectati<m of wmniDg fourteaa 
points. 

3. At the beginning of a party, always play to make 
your game, which is twenty- seven points elaer hand, and 
thirteen points younger band ; therefore, if you are elder 
band, and have a tierce^major, and the seven of any suit, 
it is five to two but you take in one card out of any four 
certain cards: therefore, suppose you should have threa 
queens, three knaves, or three tens, you are in this case 
to discard one of them, in preference to the seven of 
such a suit; because it is three to one that you do not 
take in any one certain card, elder hand, to make you 
a qufitorze. consequently you discard the seven of such 
a suit to a great advantage. 

4 If your adversary should be very much before you 
in the game, the consideration of winning the cards must 
be put entirely out of the question : therefore, suppose 
vou should have a quart to a queen, or a quart to a 
knave ; in which case it is only about five to four, beii^ 
elder hand, but that you take in a card to make you a 
quint, and about three to one but that you take in a 
queen, a knave, or ten ; and if you should have three 
of either dealt you, it is good play to make a push for 
the game, particularly if it is so far advanced as to give 
you but little chance for it in another deal ; and in this 
and other cases, you may have recourse to the calcula- 
tions ascertaining the odds. 

5. As gaining the point generally makek two points 
difirerence ; when you discard you should endeavour to 
gain it, but not risk the losing of the cards by so doin^ 

8. It is so material to save the lurch, or to lurch your 
adversary, that you ought always to risk some points in 
order to accomplish either of them. 
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7. When yon have six tricks trhh any winning card 
m your band, be sure to play tbat card ; because you 
play, at least, eleven points to one against yourself, by 
not doing so. 

8. Wben you are considerably advanced in the game 
(suppose, for example, you are eighty to fifty,) it is your 
interest to let your adversary gain two points to your 
one as often as you can, particularly if you are elder 
hand the next deal : but if, on the contrary, you are to 
be younger hand, and are eighty-six to fifty or sixty, ne- 
ver regard the losing two or three points for the gaining 
of one, because that point brings you within your show. 

9. The younger hand plays upon the defensive; 
therefore, in order to make his thirteen points, he is to 
carry tierces, quarts, and especially to strive for the 
point : but suppose him to have two tierces, from a king, 
queen, or knave, as it is twenty nine to twenty-eight 
that he succeeds, he having in that case four certain 
cards to take in to make him a quart to either of them, 
and. perhaps therebv save a pique, &.c. he ought prefer- 
ably to go for that which he has the most chance to suc- 
ceed in : but if instead of this method of play, he hat 
three queens, knaves, or tens, and should attempt to 
carry any of them preferable to the others, the odds 
that he aoes succeed being seventeen to three against 
him, he consequently discards to a great advantage. 

10. Sometimes the elder or younger hand may sink 
one of his points (a tierce of three kings, qtieens, knaves, 
or tens) with the view of winning the cards: but this 
must be done with great judgment. 

11. Sometimes it 19 good play for a younger hand not 
to call three queens, knaves, Slc and to sink one card 
of his point which his adversary may suppose to be a 
guard to a king or queen. 

12. When the younger hand has a chance of saving 
or winning the cards by a deep discard : as, for exam- 
ple, suppose he should have the king, queen, and nine 
of a suit ; or the king, knave, and nine of a suit ; he 
may discard either of those suits, with a moral cer- 
tainty of not being anacfted in them : and the odSs that 
be does take in the ace of either of those suits being 
a^inst him, it is not worth his while to discard other- 
wise in expectation, of succeeding. 

IS. Wben the younger hand has three aces dealt him, 
it if generally best for btm to throw out the fourth suit 
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■14. The younger hand should generally carry guasd 
to bis queen suits, in order to make points, and save the 
cards. 

15. If the younger hand observes that the elder hand 
by calling his point, has five cards, which will make five 
tricks in play, and may have the ace and queen of ano- 
ther suit, he should throw away the guard to that king, 
especially if he has put out one of thai suit, which wul 
give him an even chance of saving the cards. 

16. If the elder hand has a quart to a king dealt him, 
with three kings, and three queens, including the king 
to his quart, and is obliged to discard either one of his 
()uart to the king, or to discard a king or queen, which 
is best for him to discard ? The chance for taking in the 
ace or nine to his quart to a king, being, one out of two 
certain cards, is exactly equal to the taking either a king 
or a queen, having three of each dealt him : he is there- 
fore, to discard in such a manner as gives him the dir- 
est opportunity of winning the cards. This case roa^ 
be a general direction to discard in all similar cases, ei- 
ther for elder or younger hand. 

17. If the elder band has taken in his five cards, and 
has the ace, king, and knave of a suit, having discarded 
two of that suit : if he has also the ace, king, knave, 
and two small cards of another suit, but no winning 
cards in the other suits, which of these suits should be 
play from, in order to have the fairest chance of winning 
or saving the cards? He is always to play from the suit 
of which be has the fewest in number ; because if he 
finds bis adversary guarded there, the probability is in 
his fevour that he is unguarded in his other suits; and 
should he play from the suit of which he has the most 
io number, and finds his adversary's queen guarded, in 
that case, be has no chance to save or win the carda 

18. When the elder hand is sure to make the cards 
equal, by playing of them in any particular manner, and 
is advanced before his adversary in the game, he must 
not risk the losing of them ; but provided the adversary 
is greatly before him, in that case it is his interest to risk 
the losing of the cards, in endeavouring to win them. 

Ckdculations^ illustrative of the best Method of diseard^ 

ing any handtoeU. 

1. The chance of an elder hand's taking in one cer- 
tain card, is 3 to 1 against tiim. 
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S. That of bis taking in two certaio cards, is 18 to 1 
f^inat him. 

3. What are the odds that an elder hand takes in 
four aces? 

Agst. him. For him. 
That he takes in four aces, is . . . 966 to 1. 

3 aces, about ... 33 to 1. 

2 aces, 3 to 1. 

1 ace, 2 to 5. 

4. If an elder band has one ace dealt him, what are 
the odds that he takes in the other three? 

Agst. him. For him. 
That he takes in the 3 aces, .... 113 to 1. 

2 aces, .... 6 to]. 

. . . . '. . . 1 ace, .... 2 to 3. 

5. If an elder band has two aces dealt him, what are 
the odds that he takes in the other two? 

Agn. him. Forhjm. 
That be takes in the other to aces is . . 18 to 1. 

At least -tnt if them, is near 5 to 4 I oi *«% i9 
a,amsthim,or J . -<J lo 17. 

6. If an elder hand has two aces and two kings dealt 
him, what are the odds that he takes in two aces or two 
kings remaining ? 

Agst. him. For hiai. 
It is about 17 to 2. 

7. If the elder hand has neither ace nor king dealt 
him, what is his chance to take in both an ace ani a 
king in 2, 3, 4, or 5 cards ? 

Agst him. For him. 

In 2 cards, it is about 11 to 1. 

In 3 cards, 440 1. 

In 4 cards, « . . 9 to 5. 

In 5 cards, 33 to 51. 

8. That a younger hand takes in two certain cards, is 
G2 to 1 against him. 

9. Tjiat a younger hand takes in throe certain cards, 
is 1139 to 1 against him. 

10. The younger hand having no ace dealt him, the 
chance of his taking one is 28 to 29 for him. 
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11. If the younger hand has one ace dealt him, what 
are the odds of his taking in one or two of the three ra- 
mainiug aces ? 

Agst. him. For him* 
That he takes in twp of them is about . . 21 to 1. 
At least one of them 3 to 2. 

12. The odds that the younger hand takes in one 
certain card is 17 to 1 against him. 

13. The odds of a carte blanche are 1791 to 1 against 
liim. 

Qm^imtationsfor laying wagers, 

1. That the elder hand wins the game is 5 to 4 

2. That the elder hand does not lurch the yotmger 
hand is about 2 to 1. 

3. That the younger hand does not kirch the elder 
hand is near 4 to 1. 

4. Suppose A and B make a party at piquet. A hat. 
the hand: what are the odds that A wms the party? 
About 23 to 2(). 

5. If A has one game, and B one game, be who if 
eldest hand has about 5 to 4 to win the party. 

6. If A has two games love before they cut for the 
deal, the odds are about 4 to 1 that he wins the party. 

7. If A has two games love, and has the hand, the 
odds are about 5 to 1 that he wins the party. 

8. If B has the hand when A is two love, the odds ui 
fiivour of A are about 37 1'2 to 1. 

9. If A has two games, and B one, before they cot, 
the odds m favour of A are about 2 to 1. 

10. If A has the hand, and two games to one, the 
odds are about 11 to 4. 

11. If B has the hand when A is two games to one^ 
the odds in fovour of A are about 9 to 5. 

12. If A is one game love, and elder hand, the oddt 
in favour of A are about 17 to 7. 

13. If A has one game love, and youofc^ hand, tlM 
gdds in fovour of A are about 2 to 1. 
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THE GAME OF QUINZE, 

This is a French game. It is usually played by only 
two persons, and is much admired for its simplicity and 
fiiimess ; as it depends entirely u|^n chance, is soon 
decided, and does not require that attention which roost 
other games on the cards do: it is, therefore, particularly 
calculated for those who love to sport upon an equal 
chance. 

It is called Quinze from fifteen being the game; 
which must be n)ade as follows : 
' 1. The cards must be shuffled by the two plajjers, and 
when they have cut for deal, which falls to the lot of 
him who cuts the lowest, the dealer has the liberty at 
this, as well as at all other games, to shuffle them again. 

2. When this is done, the adversary cuts them ; after 
which the dealer gives one card to his opponent, and 
one to himself 

3. Should the dealer^s adversary not approve of his 
eard, he is entitled to have as many cards given to him, 
one after the other, as will make fifteen, or come nearest 
to that number ; which are usually given from the top 
of the pack : for example : If he should have a deuce, 
and draws a five, which amount to seven, he must go 
on, in expectation of coming nearer to fifteen. If be 
draws an eight, which will make just fifteen, be, as be- 
ing eldest hand, is sure of winning the game. But if he 
overdraw himself, and make more than fifteen, he loses, 
unless the dealer should happen to do the same ; which 
circumstance constitutes a draw |ame, and the stakes 
are consequently doubled. In this manner they per- 
severe, until one of them has woe the game, by stand- 
ing and being nearest to fifteen. 

4. At the end of each game, the cards are paoked and 
ahuffl<*d, and the players again cut for deal. 

6. The adyantage it invariably on the tide of the 
eldei band. 
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THE SAME OF VINGT-CTN. 

The Game of Vingt-un, or twenty-one, resembles the 
game of 'Quince. It may be played by two or more 
persons, and as the deal is advantageous, and often 
continues for a considerable time with the same person, 
it is customary to determine it at the commencement by 
the first ace turned up, or in any other mode that may 
be agreed upon. 

The cards are all dealt out in succession, unless a na- 
tural vingt-un occurs; and in the meantime the pone, or 
youngest hand, should collect those that have been play- 
ed, and shu£9e them together, in order that they may be 
ready for the dealer against the period when be shall 
have distributed the whole pack. 

in the first place the dealer is to give two cards, by 
one at a time, to each player, including himself. He is 
then to ask every person in rotation, beginning with the 
eldest hand on the left, whether he stands or wishes to 
have another card ; which, if required, must be given 
from off the top of the pack, and afterward another, or 
more if desired, till the points of the additional card or 
cards, added to those dealt, exceed or make twenty- one 
exactly, or such a number less than twenty- one as may 
be judged proper to stand upon. 

But when the points exceed twenty- one, then the 
cards of thai individual player are to be thrown up di- 
rectly, and the stake paid to the dealer, who also is in 
turn entitled to draw additional cards, and on taking a 
yingt-un is to receive double stakes from all who stand 
the game, excepting such other players as may chance 
to have twenty-one; between whom it is thereby a drawn 
game. 

When any adversary has a vingtun, and the dealer 
has not, in that case, the opponent so having twenty-ooe 
wins double stakes from him. 

In the other cases, excepting where a natural vingt-im 
happens, the dealer nays single stakes to all whose num- 
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bers under twenty- one are hifiher than bis owd, and re- 
ceives from those who have lower numbers. But nO' 
thine is paid or received by those who happen to have 
similar numbers with the dealer ; and wbmi the de^er 
draws more than twenty- one, he is to pay to all who 
have not thrown up their cards. 

Whenever twenty-one is dealt in the first instance, it 
is styled a natural vingt-un, and should be declared im- 
mediately. It entitles the possessor to deaU and also 
to double stakes from all players, unless there shall be 
more than one natural v ingt- un. In this case the younger 
band or hands so having the same, sre excused from 
paying to the eldest ; who takes the deal of course. 

An ace may be reckoned either as eleven, or as one. 

The court cards are counted as ten, and the rest of the 
pack according to their points. 

The odds oi this game depend merely upon the ave- 
rage quantity of cards likeiy to come under, or to ex- 
ceed twenty- one. For example : if those in hand make 
fourteen exactly, it is seven to six that the one next 
drawn does not make the number of points above twen- 
ty-one : but if the points be fifteen, it is seven to six 
against that hand. Yet it would not therefore, in all 
cases, be prudent to stand at fifteen ; for as the ace may 
be calculated both ways, it is rather above an even wa- 
ger that the adversary's two first cards amount to more 
than fourteen. 

A natural vingUun may be expected once in seven 
coups when two, and twice in seven times, when four 
persons play ; and so on in proportion to the namber of 
players. 
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THE GAME OF LANSQUENET. 

The Game of Lansquenet may be played by almost 
any number of persons, although only one pack of cards 
is used at a time ; that is to say, during the deal. 

The dealer, who, some think, has an advantage, 
commences by shuffling the cards, and having them cut 
by any one of the party. He then deals out two cards 
on his left hand, turning them up, then one for himself, 
and a fourth, whici^he places in the middle of the table 
for the company, which is called the rejouissence card. 
Upon this card, any, or all the company, excepting the 
dealer, may put their money, which the dealer is obli' 
ged to answer by staking a sum equal to the whole that 
is put upon it by different persons. He continues -deal- 
ing, and turning the cards up, one by one, till two of 
a sort ap|iear; for instance, two acer., two deuces, 
dtc. which, in order to separate, and that no person may 
mistake for single cards, he places on each side of his 
own card; and as often as two, three, or the fourth 
card of a sort come up, he always places them, as be- 
fore mentioned, on each side of his own. Any single 
card the company has a right to take and put their mo- 
ney upon, unless the dealer's own card happens to he 
double, which often occurs by this card being the same 
as one of the two hand cards which he frrst of all dealt 
out on his left hand. Thus he continues dealing till he 
brings either their cards or his own. As long as his own 
card remains undrawn he wins; and whichever card 
comes up first loses. If he draws or deals out the two 
cards on his left, which are called the hand cards, be- 
fore his own, be is entitled to deal ag?tin : the advantage 
of which is no other than his being exempted from los- 
ing when he draws a similar card to his own, immedi- 
ately after he has turned up one for himself 

This game is often played more simply without the 
rejouissance card ; giving every person round the table 
a card to put their money upon. Sometimes it is played 
by dealing only two cards, one for the dealer, and ano- 
ther for the company. 

it should likewise be observed, that the sum to b^^ 
placed upon any card, or number of cards, is sometimes 
limited; above which tito dealer is not obliged to answer. 
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THE GAME OF PHARO 

The Game of Pharo, or Faro, is very similar to Bas« 
set, a game formerly much in vogue. It may be played 
by any number of persons ; and each player, or punter, 
as he is termed, is furnished with a suit of cards de- 
nominated a livret, and four other cards which are call- 
ed figures; viz. the first is a plain card, with a blue 
cross, and is called the little figure, and designates the 
ace, deuce, and three. The second is a yellow card, 
and answers for the four. five, and six. The third is a 
plain card, with a black lozenge in the centre ; and de- 
signates the seven, eight, nine, and ten. The fourth 
is a red card, and answers for the king, queen, and 
knave. 

The game may be played without these figures, as 
every punter has a suit of cards : but they are conveoi' 
ent for those who wish to punt, or s&tke upon seven 
cards at a time. 

The money placed on the cards by the punter is 
answered by a banker, who limits the sums to be played 
for according to the ma^^nitude of his bank. At public 
tables, the banker, according to the number of punters, 
has two, three, or more assistants called croupiers, 
whose business it is to watch the games of the several 
punters. 

Terms vsed in the Game qfPkaro. 

Banker, the person who keeps the table. 

Couche, or Enjeu, the stake. 

Coup, any two cards dealt alternately to the right or 
left. 

Croupier, an assistant to the dealer. 

Doublet, is when the punter's card is turned tip twice 
in the same coup ; in which case the bank wins half 
the stake. A single parolet mnst be taken down, but if 
there are several, only one retires. 

Hockley, signifies the last card but one, the chazice of 
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which the banker claims, and may refuse to let the pun- 
ter withdraw a card when eight or less remain tp be 
dealt. 

Livreiy a suit of thirteen cards, with four others^ 
called figures, viz. one named the little figure, has a blue 
cross on each side, and represents ace, deuce, trois ; 
another yellow on both sides, styled the yellow figure, 
signifies 4, 5, 6 ; a third with a black lozenge in the 
centre, named the black figure, stands for 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and a red card, called the great, or red figure, for knave, 
queen, king. 

L'une pour L'autre^ means a drawn game, and is 
said when two of the punter^s cards are dealt in tho 
same croup. 

Masque^ signifies turning a card, or placing another 
face downwards, during any number of coups, on that 
whereon the punter has staked, and which he may 
afterward display at pleasure. 

Oppose^ is reversing the game, and having the cards 
on the right for the punter, and those on the left for the 
dealer. 

Paix^ equivalent to double or quits; is, when the 
punter having won, does not choose to parolet and 
risque his stake, hut bends or makes a bridge of his 
card, signifying that he ventures his gains only. A 
liouble paix is, when the punter having won twice, 
bends two cards one over the other. Treble paix, 
thrice, &c. A paix may follow a sept, &c. or quinze, 
&.C. &c. 

Paix Parolet^ is when a punter has gained a paro- 
let, wishes then to play' double or quits, and save his 
original stakes; double paix parolet succeeds to winning 
a paix-parolet : treble paix parolet follows double, &c. 

Parolet^ sometimes called cocking, is when a punter, 
being fortunate, chooses to venture both bis stake and 
gains, which he intimates by bending a comer of his 
card upwards. 

Plu is when a punter having lost half his stake by a 
doublet, bends a card in the middle, and setting it up 
with the points and foot towards the dealer, signififlv 
thereby a desire either of recovering the moiety, or 9f 
losing all. 

PonU the same as Paix. 

Punit the punter or player. 
. Quinze etU va, is when the punter haviDg won a sept. 
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&«., bends the third corner of the card, and ventures 
for fifteen times his stake. 

Sept, et le va, succeeds the gaining of a parolet, by 
which the punter being entitled to thrice his stake, risks 
the whole again, and bending his card a second time, 
tries to win a sevenfold. 

SaixaniCt et le va, is when the player having obtained 
a trente, ventures all once more, which is signified by 
making a fifth parolet, either on another card, if he has 
paroleted on one only before, or by breaking the side of 
that one «»faich contains four, to pursue his luck in the 
next deal. 

Taiiieur, the dealer ; generally the banker. 

Trente, et le va, follows a quinze, &>c., when the 
punter again tries his luck, and makes a fourth pa- 
rolet. 

Method of Dealing, RuUt qf the Chme^ Spc. 

1. The dealer, who is generally the banker, is seated 
at such a part of the table where he can best observe 
the games of the several punters. He then takes an 
entire pack, of cards, which he ought invariably to 
count, lest there should be one card more or less than 
fifiy«two. When this happens to be the case the dealer 
forfeits bis deal, and the bank must then pay every stake 
depending <mi the cards of the different punters. 

2. Afier the cards are counted, tne dealer must 
shufBe and mix them well, as no one but himself, or 
one of the bankers, is suffered to touch the cards, ex- 
cept to cut them ; which is generally done by one of the 
punters. 

3. After the cards ^re cut, the dealer shows the bot- 
tom card to the company, and leaves one of the same 
flort turned up on the table, that every one may know 
what card is at the bottom, without asking the dealer. 
The punters having made their game, the dealer an- 
nounces that he is, about to begin his deal, by saying 
*»play.'» 

4. He now proceeds to turn the cards up from the top 
of the pack, one by one, placing the first card on hiB 
light hand, the second on his left ; thus continuing, till 
bebas turned up every card in the pack, laying twenty- 
ax on one side, and twenty six on the other. He also 
specifies the cards he turns up, as thus, ace, queen, &.c. 
The first card which is placed on the right side, is for 
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the bank : the second, which is placed oo the left side, 
is for the punters, and so on alternatelyf until the whole 
pack is dealt out, stopping at the end of every second 
card, to observe if an event has taken place : in that 
case, to Teceive or pay, and to give tbe punters an op* 
portunity of making their games. 

5. When the punter wins upon his card, and does not 
desire to receive his money from the bank, but wishes 
to proceed on with his game, he makes a paix, or a pa* 
rolet. A paix is made by doubling his card, and leav> 
ing his stake on it, which, if he wins a second time, en> 
titles him to receive double the amount of his stake ; 
and if he loses upon the second event, he saves his 
■take, having only lost what be had won upon the first 
event. 

6. If having won a second, he ventures to proceed, 
he douiiles* another card, and places the card he plavs on 
at the head of his double paix, and so on, as often as 
an event in his fovour takes place, still continuing to 
•ave his original stake, if he loses, with the right to 
chan£;e his card, after every event ; or even without an 
event, it is never refiised. bv askmg leave of the dealer. 

7. The parolei is made by cocking one corner o' your 
c&i I, and if you win the second time, it entitles you to 
three times the amount of your stake ; but by the same 
rule, if you lose, you not only lose what you had woo, 
upon the first event, but vour stake likewise. 

8. After making a successful parolet, it not unfre- 
qn-^ntly happens that the punter, in order to save bis 
stnke upon the next event, makes a paix- parolet: which 
is done by doubling his card as before, airer he has made 
his first cock, and which, if he wins, entitles him to re- 
ceive six times the amouat of his stake - 

9. But if the amount uf the stake should be inconsi- 
derable, he makes a second cock on his card, instead of 
doubling it, and which, if he wins, entitles him to re- 
ceive seven times the amount of his stake, and is called 
Sept et le va 

10. If be should happen to win a third time, and de- 
termines to proceed, he either makes a paix to his Sept 
et le va, or puts a third cock on his card, which is called 
a Quinze et le va, and which, if he wins, entitles him 
to fifteen times the amount of his stake; and so oo, as 
often as an event in favour of the punter takes place, 
and be continues bis game without receiving from the 
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bank the amount of his winnings a^ they arise. Dou- 
bling every time the amount of what he was entitled to 
leceive upon the last event, besides including his stake 
at mis own option, either to paix upon his parolets, or to 
add another cock to his card ; which is called Trente 
et le va, and entitles him to receive thirty-one times the 
amount of bis siake. 

11. If after this they continue fortunate, it very sel- 
dom happens they make a fifth cock : but this has been 
done by cutting the card in the side, and making a cock 
from that part of the card. But in general, those who 
play so bold as to venture to the fourth cock, and are 
fortunate enough to win upon that event, double their 
card with the four cockt : which will entitle them, if 
they win, to sixty-two times the amount of their stake, 
with this reserve, in case they lose, they save their 
stake. This is called a Soixante et le va. 

12. It is the duty of the dealer to be particularly at- 
tentive to the punters, to observe thai they do not, by 
mistake, double or cqck a card when they are not enti- 
tled to do so, as it is considerably against the bank. 

13. The dealer ought also to be extremely careful to 
hold the cards close and tight in his hand : as a person, 
with a keen eye, by placing himself on the right hand 
of the dealer, may discover the cards going to be turn- 
ed, and make his game accordingly. 

14 The dealer must always b« ready to answer how 
many cards remain to be dealt, when he is asked by any 
of the punters, in order that they may know how to 
proceea ; as it is considerably against them to make a 
fresh game, a paix, or a parolet, when the cards are 
nearly out. 

15. When the left hand card turned up is like that on 
the right, as two kings, two queens, &,c. it is called a 
doublet, and the punter thereby loses half bis stake. 
This is greatly in favour of the bank. 

16. When this happens with a card on which a pun- 
ter has made a parolet, he must take it down, but does 
not lose his stake. When there are more parolets than 
one, the punter is to take down but one comer of bis 
card. 

Odds at the Game ofPharo. 

The ohances of doublets vary according to the num- 
bcr of siinilaT cards remaining among those undealt. 
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The odds tgaiost the punter increase with evefy coup 
that is dealt 

When only eight cards are remaining, it is 5 to 3 in 
favour of the banlc. 

When only six cards, it is 2 to 1. 

When only four cards Stol. 

That the punter does not win his first stake is an 
equal bet. 

That he does not win twice fbUowingi is 3 to 1. 

Tiiree times following, is ...... 7 to 1. 

Four ditto,.is 15 to 1. 

Five ditto, is 31 to 1. 

Six ditto, is 63 to 1. 



\ 



\ 
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THE GAME OF ROUGE ET N(MR. 

Tbv Game of Rouge et Noir, or Red and Black, it a 
modern one. It is so styled, not from the cards, but 
from the table on which it is played being covered with 
red and black cloth, in the places marked in the follow- 
ing table. 

THE TABLE. 



Q 



Rouge. 


Noir. 


Rouge. 


Noir. 


Rouge. 1 Noir. 


- 


Noir. Rouge. 


Noir. 


Rouge. 


Noir. 


Rouge. 



o 

3 

C 



Any number of persons may play at this game. They 
are called punters, and may risk their money on which 
colour they please. The stakes are to be placed within 
tbe outside line. 

The dealer and croupier being placed opposite to 
each other, as marked in tbe table, the dealer takes six 
packs of cards, shuffles them, and distributes them in 
various parcels to the different punters round the table, 
to shuffle and mix. He then finally shuffles them, and 
removes the end cards into various parts of three hun- 
dred and twelve cards, until he meets with a pictured 
card, which he must place at the end. This done, ha 
presents the pack to one of the punters, to cut, wha 
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places the pictured card where the dealer leparatet tbo 
pack, and that part of the pack beyond the pictured 
card, he places at the end nearest him, leaving the pic* 
tured card by which the punter bad cut, at the bottom 
of the pack. 

The dealer then takes a certain quantity) of cards, 
about as many io number as a pack, and looking at the 
first'card, to know its colour, puts it on the table with its 
face downwards ; he then takes two cards, one red and 
4he other black, and sets them back to back ; these cards 
are turned and placed conspicuously as often as the co- 
lour varies in each successive event, for the information 
of the company. 

The punters, having staked their money on either of 
the colours, the dealer says — Voire jeu est U fait? Is 
your game made ? or, Votre jeu est il pret ? Is your 
game ready ? or, Lejeu est prei^ Messieurs. The game 
is ready, Gendemen. He then deals the first card with 
its face upwards* saying, Noir, and continues dealing, 
until the cards turrrea exceed thirty points in number, 
which he must mention, as trente et un, or whatever it 
may be. 

As the aces reckon but for one, no card after thirty 
can make up forty ; the dealer, therefore, does not de- 
clare the tens after thirty-one, or upwards, but merely 
the units, as two, three, &c. and always in the French 
language, as thus : if the number of points on the cards 
dealt for noir are thirty-five, he says ctn^, or five. 

Another parcel is then dealt for rouge in a similar 
manner : and if the punter's stakes are on the colour 
that comes to thirty- one, or nearest to it, they win, which 
is announced by the dealer, who says, rot^ gagne^ red 
wins ; or, noir gagne^ black wins. These two parcels, 
one for each colour, make a coup. 

The same number of points being dealt for each co- 
lour, the dealer says, apres^ after. This is a doublet, or 
un rtfaii, by which neither party wins, unless both co- 
lours are thirty-one, which the dealer announces, by 
saying, im r|/at< trenti etvn^ and be wins half the stakes 
punted on both colours. He, however, seldom takes 
the money, but removes it into the middle line, on which 
colour the punters please : this is called the first prison, 
or to pre mie r e prison ; and if they win the next event, 
they draw their whole stakes. In case of a second dou- 
'blet, the money is removed into the third line, which is 
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called Um neoDd prison, or la ueonde prison. When 
this happens, the dealer wins three quarters of the mo- 
ney punted ; and if the punters win the nest event, 
thair stakes are removed to the first prison. 

The cards are sometimes cut, for which colour shall 
be dealt first ; but in general the first parcel is fi>r black, 
and the second red. 

After the first card is turned up, no stakes can be 
made for that event 

The punter is at liberty to pay the proportion of his 
stake lost, or go to prison. 

The banker at this game cannot refiise any stake, and 
the punter having won bis first stake, may, as at Pbaro, 
make a parolet, and pursue his luck up to a soizanie et 
le va, if he pleases. 

Bankers gieperallv furnish punters with slips of card 
paper, ruled in columns, each marked N. or R. at the 
top, on which accounts are kept, by pricking with a pin, 
and when un refoit happens, the same is denoted by 
running the pin through the middle. 

The odds against le refoit being dealt, are reckoned 
63 to 1, but bankers acknowledge thev expect it twice 
in three deals, and there are generally from 29 to 8S 
coops in sach deal. 

The odds of winning several following tinei ait the 
same as at Pharo. 
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THE GAME OF CRIBBAGE. 

The Game of Cribbage differs from all other games 
by its immense variety of chances. It is reckoned use- 
ful to young people in the science of calculation. It is 
played with the whole pack of cards, generally by two 
personSf and sometimes by four. There are also differ- 
ent modes of playing, that is, with five, six, or eight 
cards ; but the games principally played are those with 
five and six caitls. 

Terms itsed in the Game of Cribbage. 

Cribt the cards thrown away by each party, and 
whatever points are made by them, the dealer is entitled 
to score. 

Pairs^ are two similar cards, as two aces, or two 
kings. They reckon for two points, whether in hand 
or playing. 

Pairs royal, are three similar cards, and reckon for 
cix points, whether in hand or playing. 

Double pairs royal, are four similar cards, and reckon 
for twelve points, whether in hand or playing. The 
points gained by pairs, pairs royal, and double pairs 
royal, in playing, are thus effected. Your adversary 
having played a seven, and you another, constitutes a 
pair, and entitles you to score two points ; your antago- 
nist then playing a third seven, makes a pair royal, and 
he marks six ; and your playing a fourth, is a double 
pair royal, and entitles you to twelve points. 

F^eens. Every fifteen reckons for two points, whe- 
ther in hand or playing. In hand they are formed either 
by two cards, such as a five and any tenth card, a six 
and a nine, a seven and an eight, or by three cards, as 
a two, a five, and an eight, &c. And in playing thus; 
if such cards are played as make together fifteen, the 
two points are to be scored towards the game. 

SegttenceSt are three, four, or more successive cards, 
and reckon for an equal number of points, either in 
band or playing. In playing a sequence, it is of uo 
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consequence which card is thrown down first ; as thus; 
your adversary playing an ace, you a five, he a three, 
you a two, then he a four, he counts five for the sequence. 

Fetish, is when the cards are all of one suit, and reck- 
ons for as many points as cards. For a flush in the 
crib, the card turned up must be of the same suit as 
those in hand. 

End-hole^ is gained by the last player, and reckons 
one point when under thirty-one, and for two points 
when thirty- one. To obtain either of these points is 
considered a great advantage. 

Laws ^ ine Game of Cribbage* 

1. In dealing, the dealer may discover his own cards 
if he pleases, but not those of his adversary. If he 
does, that adversary is entitled to mark two points, and 
call a fresh deal if he pleases. 

2. If the dealer gives his adversary too many cards, 
the adversary may score two points, and also demand 
another deal; provided he detects the error previous to 
bis taking up his cards. 

3. When any player is observed to have in his hand 
more than the proper number of cards, in that case the 
person who discovers it may mark four points to his 
game, and call a new deal, if he thinks proper. 

4. If the dealer gives himself more cards than he is 
entitled to, the adversary may score two points to his 
game, and either call a fresh deal, or draw the extra 
cards from the dealer*s hand. 

5. If either party med'dle with the cards, from the 
time they are oealt until they are cut for the turn-up 
card, his adversary is entitled to score two points. 

6. If any player scores more than he is entitled to, 
the other party has a right to put him back as many 
points as were so scored, and to scose the same number 
to bis own game. 

7. If either party touches even his own pegs unne- 
':es8arily, the adversary may score two pomts to bis 
game. 

8. If either party take out his front peg, be must place 
the same behind the other. 

9. Either party scoring a less number of points than 
are his due, loses or takes them as agreed upon before 
playing. 

10. Each player has a right to pack his own cards, 
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and should be place them on the pack, and omit scoring 
for them, whether hand or crib he mu8t not mark for 
them afterward. 

Method qf playing five card CW66a^ 

The Cribbage board is so universally known, that 
it is unnecessary here to describe it, and the sixty-one 
points, or holes marked thereon, which constitute the 
game. 

At the commencement of the game the parties cut for 
deal. The person cutting the Jowest cribbage card is 
dealer, and the non- dealer scores three points, which is 
called three/or the lasi^ and may be marked at any 
period of the game. The deal is made by dealing one 
card alternately until each party has five. 

Each player then proceeds to lay out two of the £ve 
cards for the crib, which always belong to the dealer. 
This done, the oon* dealer cuts the remainder of the 
pack, and the dealer turns up the uppermost This card, 
whatever it may be, is reckoned by each party in hand 
or crib. If a knave, the dealer scores two points to his 
game. 

After laying out and cutting as s^bove mentioned, the 
eldest hand plays a card, which the other endeavours 
to pair, or to find one, the points of which, reckoned 
with the first, will make 15 ; then the non-dealer plays 
another card, trying to make a pair, pair royal, flush, 
where allowed of, or 15, provided the cards already 
played have not exceeded that number, and so on al- 
ternately till the points of the cards played make 31, or 
the nearest possible number under that. 

When the player whose turn it is to play has no card 
which will make 31, or come in under that number, he 
says " Go;" if his adversary then plays and makes 31, 
he takes two points'; if under 31, he takes one for the 
end- hole or last play ; and besides, the last player has 
often opportunities to make pairs, or sequences. Such 
cards as remain after this are not to be played ; but 
each party having, during play, scored his points, gain- 
ed, in the manner as hereafter directed, proceeds, the 
non-dealer first, then the dealer, to count and take for his 
hand and crib, as follows, reckoning his cards every 
way they possibly can be varied, and always including 
the turned- up card. 
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ForeveiylS S points. 

. pair, or two of a lort ... 2 poiotc 

. pair royal, or three of a lort . 6 points. 

. double pair royal, or 4 of a sort 12 points. 

. sequence of any sort, according to tne No. 

. flush according to the No. 

. knave or knocMy, of the same suit as was 
turned up, 1 point ; but when, turned up, it is net to be 
leckoned agaw, nor is any thing to be taken for it when 
played. 

MaxtrnM/or laying oui (he Crib Cards. 

It is always highly necessary, in layinc out cards for 
the crib, that every player should consiowr not only his 
own hand, but also whom the crib belongs to, and what 
is the state of the game ; because what might be pro- 
per in one situation would be extremely imprudent in 
another. 

If you should happen to possess a pair royal, be sure 
to lay out the other two cards, for either your own or 
your adversary's crib ; except you hold two fives with 
the pair roval : in that case it would be extremely inju- 
dicious to lay them out for your adversary's crib, un- 
less the cards you retain ensure your game, or your ad- 
versary being so near home, that the crib becomes of no 
importance. 

It is generally ri^ht to flush your cards in hand, when- 
ever you can ; as it may assist your own crib, or baulk 
your opponent's. 

Endeavour always to retain a sequence in your hand, 
and particularly if it is a flush. 

Always lay out close cards, such as a three and four, 
a five and nx, for your own crib, unless it breaks your 
hand. 

As there is one card more to count, in the crib, at 

five-card cribbage, than there is in hand, be sure to 

fmy great attention to the crib, as the probability of 

'eckoning more points for the crib than hand is five to 

our. 

For your own crib, always lay out two cards of the 
'lime suit, in preference to two of diflbrent suits, as this 
-vill give you the chance of a flush in the crib. 
[ Never lay out cards of the same suit for your advet- 
-arv*s crib. 
CDdeavour alway« to baulk your opponent's crib. 
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The begt cards for this purpose are, a king, with an ace, 
six, seven, eight, nine, or ten ; or a queen, with an aco, 
six, seven, eight, oi nine ; or any cards not likely to 
form a sequence. 

A king is generally esteemed the greater baulk ; as, 
from its being the highest card in the pack, no higher 
uiie can come in to form a sequence. 

Never lay out a knave for your adversary's crib, when 
you can possibly avoid it, as it is only three to one, but 
tHe card turned up is of the same suit, by which be will 
obtain a point 

Even though you should bold a pair royal, never lay 
not for your adversary's crib, a two and three, a five 
and six, a seven and eight, or a five and any tenth card. 
Whenever you hold such cards, observe the stag^ of 
your game, and particularly if it is nearly ended, whe- 
ther your adversary is nearly out, or within a moderate 
biiow, and it is your deal. When this is the case, you 
iiiufit retain such cards as will, in playing, prevent your 
adversary from making pairs qr sequences, &,c. and en- 
able you to win the encl-hole, which will often prevent 
your opponent from winning the game. 

Odds of (he Game. 

The number of points to be expected from the cards 
in hand are estimated at rather moie than four, and un- 
der five ; and those to be gained in play are reckoned 
two to the dealer, and one to the adversary, making in 
all about six on the averaj^e, throughout the game; the 
probability of those in the crib, are estimated at five ; 
so that each player ought to make sixteen in two deals, 
and so in the same proportion to tiieend of the game, 
by which it appears that the dealer has somewhat the 
advantage, supposing the cards to run equal, and the 
players well matched. By attending to this calculation 
any person may judge whether he is at home or not, 
and thereby play his game accord mgly; either by mak- 
ing; a grand push when he is behind and holds good 
cards, or by endeavouring to baulk his adversary wheu 
his hand proves indifiierent. • 

Calculations Jbr laying Wagers. 

Before you bet, be careful to ascertain who has the 
deal, and pay particular attention to the situation of the 
ptgs. 
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In/avcur of the DeaUr» 

Eacli partj being 6 holes going up ii ... 6 to 4 

at 10 bolee 12 to 11 

ISditto 7 to 4 

20 ditto 6 to 4 

25ditto 11 to 10 

30 ditto 9 to 5 

SOditto 7to 

40 ditto 10 to 9 

. • 45 ditto . 12to 9 

. • .... fiOditto ,. . 5lo 2 

Eieh partj being 55 holes going up is . . . 21 to 20 

. •. k . . at 60 holes 2 to 1 

When the dealer wants 3, and his adversary 4, 5 to 
la all situations of the game, till within 15 

of the end, when the dealer is five points 

ahead 

But when 16 of the end 8to 1 

If the dealer wants 6, and the adversary 11, 10 to 1 

If the dealer is.lO ahead, it is 4 to 1 

And near the head of the game 12 to 1 

When tht dealer wanu 16, and his oppo- i ^l to 20 

nent 11.*...,......^ 

Against the Dealer. 

When both players are at 56 holes each, is . 7 to 5 

67 7 to 5 

58 3 to 2 

When the dealer wants 20, and his opponent 17, 5 to 4 
When the dealer is 5 points behind previous > g to 5 

to turning the top of the board ... y 
When he is 3L, and his opponent 36 . . . . 6 to 4 
When he is 36, and his opponent 41 . . . . 7 to 4 

Even Betting. 

In all poinu of the game, till within 20 of tha end, if 
4h»iion- dealer is three ahead. 
TThe dealer wanting 14, and his opponent 9. 
ditto 11, ditto 7. 

And also when at 59 holes each player. 
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7%ree or four hand Cribbage 

Difiers only ft-om the preceding, as the parties put out 
but one card each to the crib, and when thirty(Mie, or 
as near as can be« have been made, tnen the next eldest 
hand leads, and the players go on again in rotation with 
any remaining cards, tUl all are played out, before they 
proceed to show. 

Six- Card Cribbagt 

Is so exactly similar to five-card cribbage, that any per- 
son playing one well, must play the other so. it con- 
sists of pairs, seouences. flushes, Slc , and the points 
are reckoned ana marked precisely in the same man- 
ner, except that at the beginning of the game, the non- 
dealer is not to score any holes for the last, and all the 
cards must be played out : that is, when either party 
has made the end hole, the remamins^ cards in hand 
must be played, scoring for the pairs or fifteens they may 
form. When last player you should endeavour to re- 
tain close cards in hand, as they may enable you to ac- 
quire four points in playing 

The dealer is supposed to have some trifling advan- 
tage. 

The dealer may expect twentv five points by his 
hand .crib, and next hand. Thus at his second deal, if 
his peg is in the twenty fifth hole of the hoard, he has 
his complement of points ; the same at bis thicd deal, 
if he is within eleven points of the game. 

Tf the non- dealer bv his first hand attain the eleventh 
hole in the board, he will have the best of the game; 
for he is entitled to expect he shall make his second 
deal, with his front peg in the thirty-sixth hole, by which 
be will probably win the game, by his hand, crib, and 
next hand. 

If you are dealer, and your adversary has above his 
complement of points, you must play your game ac- 
cordingly. Thus, if you have good cards, endeavour 
to make as many points as possible by pairing, fifteens, 
&c. On the contrary, if your cards are indifferent, 
you must play off to prevent your adversary firom ob- 
taining points. 
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Sometimes eight card cribbage is played ; but very 
seldom. 

Some ingenious people in London invented a game, 
which they called playing cribbage by hackney coaches, 
thus, two persons seating themselves at a window, one 
takes all the coaches from the right, the other all from 
the left, the figures on the doors being reckoned as cards 
in show, and every servant at the back of the coach 
ealled a Doddy, and scored for 
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THE GAME OF MATRIMONY. 



Th£ Game of Matrimony ii played with an entire 
pack of cards, by any number of persons, from five to 
fourteen. The game consists of five chances, viz. 

Matrimony, which is king and queen. 

Confederacy, king and knave. 

Intrigue, queen and knave. 

Pair, two aces, or two kings, &c. 

Best, which is the ace of diamonds, aAer which any ' 
other ace is so considered, then king of diamonds, &,c. 

These several chances are marked on a board or 
sheet of paper, thus : 

Best. 




1 
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This game is generally played with counters. Each 
player has a number given him : the dealer then puts as 
many of them as he pleases, on either, or all of these se- 
veral chances, and the other players are obliged to stake 
the same number of counters, except one : that is, if 
the dealer stakes twelve, the company lay on eleven 
each. After this is done, the dealer deals each person 
two cards, beginning with the person on his leA, who is 
elder hand. He then deals round again one card to 
each, which is turned up, and if any one should have the 
ace of diamonds so turned up, be takes the whole pool. 
It is necessary to observe, that the ace of diamonds in 
hand, is of no more value than any other card. If it is 
not turned up, then each person discovers his cards, and 
if they have matrimony, confederacy, dec. each draws 
whatever number of counters there may be on that point. 
When two or more persons happen to have a similar 
combination, in that case, the eldest band has the pre- 
ference ; and should there be oo chance gained, it stands 
over to the next deal. 
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THE GAME OF CASSINO. 

Thk Game of Cassino is played with an entire pack 
of cards, generally by four persons, but sometimes by I 
three, and often by two. ' 

Terms used in the Game qf Cassino. i 

Crreat Cassino^ the ten of diamonds, which reckons J 
for two points. 

Little Cassinot the two of spades, which reckons for 
one point. 

The Cards, is when you have a greater shave than 
your adversary, and reckons for three points. 

The Spades, is when you have the majority of that . 
suit, and reckons for one point. 

The Aeesf each of which reckons for one point. 

Jjurched^ is when your adversary has won the gaina 
before you have gained six points. 

LAWS OF THE GAME. 

The dealer and partners are determined by cutting, 
as at whist. 

The deal is not lost when a card is faced by the dealer, 
unless in the first round before any of the four cards 
are turned up on the table ; and if a card should be 
faced in the pack before any of the said four are turned 
up, it is a new deal . *' ♦ . * 

If- any person plays with le$:s than four cards, he must 
abide by th« loss ; and should a card be found under 
the table, the player whose number is deficient is obliged 
to take it 

All the cards being dealt, those remaining on the ta^ 
ble, unmatched, belong to the player who last took up. 

If each player possesses an equal portion of the 
cards, that is, twenty- six each, neither can score any 
points that game. 

When each player has reckoned his game, that is, the 
points that may arise fjrom either of (he cassinos, the 
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cards, the spades, or the aces, the lesser number must 
be subtractcio from the (greater: as thus: suppose you 
have great cassino and two aces, which make four 
points, and your adversary has little cassino, the cards, 
the spades, and two aces, which make seven points, he 
only marks three, as your four points must be deducted. 

You must never exam me the cards taken up, unless 
you suspect a mistake, when you must challenge it im- 
mediately, otherwise you cannot claim it. 

If you are lurched, you lose a double stake, provided 
you do not agree to the contrary before you commence 
the g^me. 

Method of dealing, loiih rules for playing, 8fC. 

1. Eleven points constitute the game; and six is the 
lurch. These eleven points are thus calculated : 

Great Cassino 2 

Little Cassino t 

The four aces, one point each 4 

The majority of spades 1 

The majority of cards 3 

The sweep before the end of the game, when > 
a player can match all on the board, also > 1 
reckons for S 

2. On the commencement of the game, each party 
cuts (ok deal, which is determined as at the game of 
whist. The dealer then gives each player one card, and 
turns up one on the b<iard. and thus, alternately each 
player has four cards, and four on the board. It is only 
on the first deal, that any cards are turned up on the 
board. 

3. When the cards are thus dealt, examine your hand, 
and also those on the board, in order to see if you can 
pair them, or make up a number of pips from the cards ^ 
on the table, equal to the card you lay down ; if so, you 
take them up, and place them before you with their 
foces downwards. 

4 Always remember to take up spades in preference 
to any other suit. 

6. Always endeavour to remember the cards played 
«nd those which remain in ; which will be of great ser* 
vice to you in playing. 

6. When by playing a card you can match all on the 
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board, that is, suppose they are eight or ten cards, which 
will make three or four distinct tens, and you play a 
ten, you take them all up, and in consequence of clear- 
ing the board, you are entitled to add one point to your 
score. 

7. If you cannot pair, nor take up any cards, then 
play Buch a card as will not assist to make up an eight, 
nine, or ten, &c. when this is the case, it is best to play 
a pictured card, or a small one, but not ab ace. 

8. Provided you hold a pair, and a similar card is on 
the table, in that case, you should, if the fourth is out, 
(but not otherwise.) lay down one of them, wait your 
turn to play the other, and then take up the three to- 
gether. 

9. Take up the card laid down by your adversary in 
preference to any other on the table. 

10. Forbear to play a ten, or a two, while great or lit- 
tle cassino remain in. 

11. If you have a pair, play one of them. 

12. Take up as many cards as you possibly can with 
one card, and try to win the last cards. 

13. Even if you should have it in your power to play 
your cards to advantage, nevertheless avoid doing it, 
when it may give your adversary an opportunity of 
clearing the board. 

14. When you happen to take up a pair, always en* 
deavour to separate them, by placing them in difiisrent 
parts of the cards before you, in order to prevent their 
coming in pairs the next deal. 

15. Attend to the adversaries* score, and if possible 
prevent them from saving their lurch, even though you 
should otherwise seemingly get less yourself; particu- 
larly if you can hinder them from sweeping the board. 

^16. When four persons plav, each has a partner the 
same as at whist, and the game is marked in a similar 
manner, allowing the subtraction above mentioned. 

17. When three persons play, each party scores sepa- 
rately, and the two lowest add their points together, lUid 
subtract them from the highest. 

18. When two persons play, each party marks for 
himself; allowing also for the subtraction before mn- 
tioned. 
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THE GAME OF REVERSIS. 



Trb Game of Reverris is played by four persons, each 
haying a box, containing six contracts, recKoned as for- 
ty- eight fish each, twenty counters six feet each, and 
thirty two fish, making in all four hundred fish; the two 
pools, called the great and the little quinola pools, (the 
great one to be under the little) are always to be placed 
on the dealer's right hand. 

Lavfi of ike Game qf Reversis. 

1. Whoever misdeals, loses his deal. 

2. If any person takes his card without having put 
out to the discard, the deal is void. 

3. The eldest hand takes care that all the players have 
put their stakes into the pools ; if he does not, be must 
make Kood the deficiency. 

4. The discard cannot be changed after being put out. 

6. The elder hand must not play a card till the dis- 
card is complete ; should he have played, be is permit- 
ted, if nobody has played to it, to take it up, and play 
another. 

6. No one may play before his turn. 

7. If at the end of the game, there should be an error 
in the discard, the deal must be made again. 

8. it is too late to ask for any payments after the carda 
are cut. 

9. The player who throws down his game, concefv- 
ing he can win the rerriaining tricks, is to pay for any 
ace or quinola that has or can be placed or given ; and, 
in case of undertaking a reversis, the person who might 
break it can oblige him to play the cards as he who can 
break it shall direct. 
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10. If a player, whether thinking be has won the 
party or not, ask for the aces or quinolas led out, before 
the person who has really won the party has demaoded 
them, he is to pay for hioi who might otherwise have 
been called upon to pay. 

11. Before you play a card, it is always allowable to 
ask how the cards have been played, but it is not per* 
mitted to observe it to others who may not make the 
inquiry. « 

12. The player may examine all his own tricks at 
any time, but not look at those of any other person, ex- 
cept the last trick. 

\ Method of playing, Ruks of the Game, /^e. 

1. In playing this game, the tens must be taken out 
from a pack of cards : the deal is to the right ; three 
cards are given to each player the first round, and four 
to the dealer; afterward always four, so that the non* 
dealers will have eleven cards each, and the dealer 
twelve, with three remain mg, which are placed singly 
in the middle of the table opposite to each non-Heaier, 
who is to put d card, under the pools, and replace it 
with the card that ib opposue to him on the table : the 
dealer likewise puth out one. but does not take in; 
should, however, three remises or stakes be in the pools, 
thtn it is in any player^s option to take a card or not; 
if he does not, he may see the card, before the same is 
placed to the discard ; then, previous to playing any 
card, the opposite parties exchange one with each 
other. 

3. The cards rank as at whist, and the pointe in the 
tricks are forty, each ace reckoning four, king three, 
queen two, and knave one. 

3. The points in the discard, which form the party, 
reckon as in the tricks, except the ace of diamonds, and 
the knave of hearts, as great quinola : the former reck- 
oning five, and the latter four. The player having the 
fewest points wins the party. If two should happen 
to have the same number of points, then he who baa 
the fewest tricks has the preference ; if points and 
tricks are equal, then he who dealt last wins ; but ha 
who has not a trick has the preference over a trick with- 
out points : and the espagnolette played, aod woDj, 
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{aint the party in preference to the last dealer. IVben 
every trick is made by the rame person, there is no 
party ; and this is called making the reversis. 

4. The great quinola pool is to consist of twenty^siz 
fish, and to be renewed every time the same is cleared, 
or has fewer in it than the twenty six : this stake is at- 
tached to the knave of hearts, or great quinola, which 
cannot be put to the discard, unless there are three 
stakes, or a hundred fish in the pool. The little qui- 
nola pool, consisting of thirteen fish, attached to the 
queen of hearts, as little qumola, is to be renewed in 
the same manner, in proportion as the other, and the 
little quinola cannot be put to the discard, unless there 
are three stakes, or fifty fi«h in the pooL 

5. Each time either or both of the quinolas are pla- 
ced or played on a renounce, they are entitled to the 
■takes attached to them, except when there are three 
■takes in the pool, then the great quinoia is to receive a 
hundred fish, and the little quinola fifty. On the con- 
trary, each time the quinolan are forced, the stakes are 
to be paid in the same proportion as tbey would have 
been received, except in the single instance of the per- 
son who played the quinolas makmg the reversis, when 
the quinola, to be entitled to any benefit, must be played 
before the two last tricks 

6. Every trick must be made by one person to make 
the reversis, which is undertaken when the first nine 
tricks are gained bv the same person ; there is an end 
of the party, and of the quinolas if held by him, except 
he has played both or either of them before the two last 
tricks; but. on the contrary, should his reversis be bro- 
ken, he ie then not only to pav the reversis broken, but 
the stakes to the pools, for the quinolas he may have 
played before the reversis was undertaken. All conso* 
lations which are paid for aces or quinolas, by the per- 
son undertaking the reversis, are to be returned on 
winning it. 

7. The espagnolette is either simply four aces, three 
aces and one quinola. or two aces and two quinolas. 
The (dayer having the same, has a right to renounce in 
everv suit, during .the whole game, and if he can avoid 
winning any trick, and there is no reversis, he of course 
wins the part? in preference to him who is better pla- 
ced ; but if he ii obliged to win a trick, he then pays 
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the party to the other, and rettiins the coDBolationt he 
may have received for aces ur quinolae ; and if be hat 
a quinola, he must pay the stake to the pool, instead of 
receiving it The player having the espaguolette is at 
liberty to waive his privilege, and play bis game as a 
•common one, but forfeits that privil^ the moment he 
has renounced playing in suit. The player of the es- 

naolette receives' consolation in any part of the game, 
e forces tbe quinoia. 

8. When the revereis is won or broke, the espagnol- 
ette pays singly for ail the company. When the person 
holding the espagnoleite can break the reversis, he is 
paid, as before mentioned, by the persons whose rever* 
els he broke. If the espagnolette has placed his qui- 
liola, and there is a reversis either made or broken, he 
is not to receive the stake ; for when the reversis is at- 
tempted, the stakes are neither received nor paid, ex- 
cept by him who undertakes the same. If, by another 
player having the ace or king of hearts, the espagnol- 
ette has, in any part of the game, either of his quinolas 
forced, he pays the stake and hisconsolaticNi to him who 
forces, except there is a reversis. 

9. The dealer always puts two fish into the great qui- 
noia pool, and one into the little ; besides which every 
player, at the commencement, puts into the former six 
fish, and into the latter three ; and each time the stakes 
are drawn, or when there are fewer fish in the pool than 
the original stake, the pool must be replenished as at 
first To the points in the discard, four are to be added 
for the party. The person who gives an ace upon a re- 
nounce, receives a fish firom the person who wins the 
trick : if it happens to be the ace of diamonds, he re- 
ceives twa Tne person who forcee an ace, receives 
the same payments from all the playere. 

10. The great qumola placed upon a renounce re* 
ceives six fish ; the little quinoia three : and if either 
of them is forced, the person who forces receives tha 
game pavment from each player ; and these payment! 
are made immediately with asking for them. 

11. One or more aces, or either of the quinolas play* 
cd or led out, pay tbe same as if they had been forced 
to the person who wins the party, but it is for him to 
reeollect or demand them. When either ace or quinoia 
aie fdaced, played, or fijnt card led out, it is called a ia 
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honne^ snd sre played double, aod all paymeoti wbai- 
•ver are double, to the person who sitg opposite. 

12. The payment for the reversis made or broke is 
eighty fisb ; each player paying twenty, and the oppo- 
•ite party forty when the reversis ie made : but when 
broken, the whole is paid by the person whose reversig 
It broken ; that is, he pays the person breaking it ex- 
actly the same number of fish be would have raceived 
bad he won it 
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THE GAME OF PUT. 

The Game of Put is played with an entire pack of 
eardi, generally by two, sometimes by three or four 
persons. At this game the cards rank differently in va- 
lue from all others : a tray being the best, then a two, 
then an ace, then king, queen, dtc. 

LeoM qf the Game, 

1. When the dealer accidentally discovers any of his 
adversary's cards, the adversary may demand a oew 
deal. 

2. When the dealer discovers any of his own cards 
in dealing, he must abide by the deal. 

3. When a faced card is discovered during the deal, 
the cards must be reshuffled, and dealt again. 

4. If the dealer gives his adversary more cards than 
are necessary, the adversary may call a firesh deal, or 
he may suffer the dealer to draw the extra cards from 
his hand. 

5. If the dealer gives himself more cards than ars 
his due, the adversary may add a point to his game^ 
and call a fresh deal if he pleases, or draw the extra 
cards from the dealer's hand. 

6. Nq bystander must interfere, under penalty of 
paying the stakes. 

7. Either party sayinc, '*1 put,** that is, 1 play, can- 
not retract, but roust abide the event of the |sine, or 
pay the stakes. 

Two handed Put, 

The game consists of five points : they are generally 
marked with counters or money, as at Whist 

On the commencement of the game, the parties cut 
for deal, as at Whist. The deal is made by giving three 
cards, one at a time, to each player. The non- dealer 
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then examines his cards, and if he thinks them bad, he 
is at liberty to put them upon the pack, and his adver* 
sary scores one point to his game. This, however, 
should never be done. It is always best to play the first 
card, and whether your opponent wins it, passes it, oi 
plays one of equal value to it, (which is called a tie,) 
you are at liberty to put, or not, just as you please, ana 
your adversary only wins one point. 

If your opponent should say ** I put," yoa are at 
liberty either to play or not. if you oo not play, your 
adversary adds a point to his game ; and if you da 
play, whoever wins three tricks, or two out of three, 
wins five points, which is the game. It sometimes hap- 
pens that each party wins a trick, and the third is a 
tie ; in that case neither party scores any thing. 

Four-handed Pitt 

Is played exactly the same as two-handed, only each 
person has a partner; and when three cards are dealt 
to each, one or the players gives his partner his best 
card, and throws the other two away ; the dealer is at 
liberty to do the same to his partner, and vice versa. 
The two persons who have received their partners* 
cards play the game, previously discarding their worst 
card, for the one they have received from their partners. 
The game then proceeds as at two-handed Put. 
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THE GAME OF CONNEXIONS, 

Thi Game of Connexions may be played either by 
three or four persons. If three should play, ten cards 
are to be given ; but if four« then only eight, which ar« 
dealt and bear the same value as at whist, with thu ex- 
ception, that diamonds are always trumps. 

The connexions are formed in the following manner: 

1. By the two black aces. 

2. The aoe of spades, and king of hearts. 

3. The ace of clubs, and king of hearts. 

For the first connexion two shillings are drawn froni 
the pool ; for the second one shilling, for the third six- 
pence, and sixpence for the winner of the RiBJnrity of 
the tricks. This is supposing gold to be staked in thtt 
pool, but when only silver is posted, then pence are 
drawn. 

A trump played in any round where there is a con* 
nexion wins the trick, otherwise it is gained bjr the 
player of the first card of connexion ; and whenever 
there is a connexion, any following player may trump 
without incurring a revoke ; and also, whatever suit may 
be led, the person holding a card of connexion is at lU 
berty to play the same : but the others must follow suit, 
If possible, unless one of them can answer the connexion, 
which should be done in preference. 

No money can be drawn till the hands are finished ; 
then the possessors of the connexions are to take first, 
according to precedence. 
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THE GAME OF ALL FOURS t 



Thk Game of All Fours if played by two persons, 
with an entire pack of cardsi It derives its name from 
the four chances therein, for each of which a point ig 
Koied — namely. 

High, the best tnimp out. 

Xo«o, the lowest trump o 

Jack, the knave of trunip^ 

dame, the majority of pips reckoned for such of the 
following cards as the players have in their, respective 
tricks, vis. every ace is counted 4, king 3, queen 2, 
knave 1, and ten 10. 

Laws df the Qame. 

1. If in dealing, the dealer discovers any of the ad* 
fersary^s cards, a new deal mav be demanded. 

If \^ discovers any of his own cards, he must abide 
by the same. 

2. If discovered, previous to playinii, that the dealer 
has given his adversary too many cards, there must ba 
a new deal ; or, if both parties agree, thn extra cards 
may be drawn by the dealer from hisopponent^s hand: 
and the same if the dealer gives hifnself too many cards. 
But, in either case, if a single card hact been played, 
there must be a new deal. 

3. No person can beg more than once in a hand, un- 
less both parties agree. 

4. In playing, you must either follow suit or trump, 
on penalty of your adversary's adding one poin\ to hit 
game. 

5. If either player sets op his game erroneously, it 
must not only be taken down« but the antagonist i» en- 
titled to score four points, or one, as shall have been 
agreed upon. 

6. The person who lays down a high or a low trump, 
■ay inquire whether the same be high or low. 
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Rules /or Playing 

1. The game consists of ten points. After cuttiog 
for deal, at whicl} either the highest or the lowest card 
wins, as may have been previously agreed upon, lix 
cards are to bt given to each player, either by three or 
one at a time. The thirteenth card is turned up, and 
is the trump card. 

2. If the card turned up should be a knave, the 
dealer scores one point to his game. 

3. If the eldest hand should not like the cards dealt 
him, he may say, ** I beg,** when the dealer must either 
give him a point, ordeal three more cards to' each, and 
turn up the seventh for trump : but if that should prove 
of the same suit as the first turned up, then three cards 
more must be given, and so on until some different suit 
occura 

4. The cards rank as at whist, ^nd each player 
should strive to secure his own tens and court cards, or 
take those of the adversary ; to obtain which, except 
when commanding cards are held, it is usual to play a 
low one ; in order to throw the lead into the oppooent*a 
hand. 

5. Endeavour to make your knave as soon as you can. 

6. Low is always scored by the person to whom it 
was dealt ; but jack being the property of whoever can 
win or save it, the possessor is permitted to revoke and 
trump with that card. 

7. Win your adversary's best cards when you oan« 
either by trumping them, or with superior cards of the 
same suit. 
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THE GAME OF SPECULATION. 

Specclatkiii if a noigy round ^ame. It may be played 
by several persons, with a complete pack of cardi, 
nnking the same as at whist, with fish or counters, on 
which iuch a value is fixed as the company may agsee 
upon. 

The highest trump in each deal, wins the pool ; and 
whenever it happens that not one is dealt, then the com* 
pany pool again, and the event is decided by the suc- 
ceeding coup. 

After determining the deal, d^c. the dealer pools six 
fish, and every other plaver four : in the next place, 
three cards are given to each by one at a time, and an* 
other turned up for trump ; the cards are not to be look- 
ed at except in this manner; the eldest hand shows the 
uppermost card, which, if a trump, the company may 
■peculate upon or bid for ; the hii^hest bidder buying 
and paying for it, provided the price ofiered is approved 
of by the seller. 

When this is settled, or if the first card does not 
prove trump, then the next eldest shows the uppermost 
card, and so on ; the company speculating as they think 
proper, till all are discovered ; when the .possessor of 
the hicbest trump, whether by purchase or otherwise, 
gains the pool. 

In order to play this game well, little more is required 
than to recollect what superior cards of that particular 
suit have appeared in the preceding deals, and calcu- 
lating the probability of the trump ofiered proving the 
highest trump out. 
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THE GAME OF LOTTERY- 

LoTTEBT may be played by a lai^ company, with 
two complete packs of cards, one ror the prizeSf the 
other for toe tickets, and dealt by any two of the party, 
as the deamr has no advantage. Each player takes m. 
certain number of counters, on which a settled value is 
put : these are placed in a pool, as a fund for the lot- 
tery : after shuffling the cards they are cut from the left 
hand, one dealer gives each a card, face downwards^ 
for the prizes, on which are to be placed different num- 
bers of counters from the pool, at the option of the per- 
son to whom such card has been given : afterward the 
second dealer distributes, from the other pack, a card 
to each player, for the tickets : next the prizes are turn- 
ed by one of the managers, and whosoever possesses a 
corresponding card receives the stake placed thereon, 
and those remainmg undrawn aie added to the fund in 
the pool ; the dealers then collect the cards and pro- 
ceed as before, until the fund is exhausted, when the 
party pool again, and those who have more counters 
than they want, receive the difference in money. 

Another method is, to take, at random, three cards 
out of any pack, and place them, face downwards, on 
a board or in a bowl upon the table for prizes ; then 
every player purchases, firom the pack, any number of 
cards for tickets as may be most agreeable, paying a fix- 
ed sum, or certain quantity of counters, for each, which 
are put in different proportions, on the three prizes to 
be gained by those who may purchase corresponding 
cards ; those not drawn are to be continued till the next 
deal. 

It may be played with a single pack, separating it into 
two divisions, each containing a red ana black suit. 
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GAME OP POPE, OR POPE JOAN* 

Pope, a game somewhat similar to that of Matrimo< 
ny, (see p. 1 16) is played by any number of people, who 
generally use a board painted for this purpose, which 
may be purchased at most turners* or toy shops. 

The eight of diamonds must first be taken from tha 
pack, and after settling the deal, shufflmg, &,c. the dealer 
dresses the board by putting fish, counters, or othef 
stakes, one each to ace. king, queen, knave, and game ; 
two to matrimony, two to mtngue, and six to the nine 
of diamonds, styled Pope This dressing is, in some 
companies, at the mdividual expense of the dealer, 
though in others, the players contribute two stakes 
each towards the same. The cards are next to be dealt 
round equally to every player, one turned up for trump, 
and about six or eight left in the stock to form stops; as 
for example, if the ten of spades be turned up, the nine 
consequently becon>es a stop : the four kings, and the 
seven of diamonds, are always fixed stops, and the 
dealer is the only person permitted, in the course of the 
game, to refer occasionally to the stock for information, 
what other cards are stops in their jespective deals. 

f either ace, king, queen, or knave happen to be 
turned-up trump, the dealer may take whatever is de- 
posited on that head ; but when pope is turned yp, the 
dealer is entitled both to that and the game, besides a 
stake for every card dealt to each player. 

Unless the game be determined by pope being turned 
up, the eldest hand must begin by playing out as many 
cards as possible ; first the stops, then pope, if he have 
it, and afterward the lowest card of his longest suit, 
particularly an ace, for that never can be led through ; 
the other plavers are to follow when they can, in se- 
quence of the same luit, tiU a stop occurs, and the party 
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having the itop thereby becomes the eldest hand, and 
if to lead accorriin|i)y« and so no, until some person 
part with all his cams, bv which he wins the pool, and 
oecomes entitled besides to a stake for every card not 
played by the others, except from nny one holding pope, 
which excuses him from paying : but if pope has been 

Slaved, then the party hnving held it is not excused* 
jng and queen fonn whai has been denominated Ma- 
trimony ; queen and knave make intrigue, when in the 
same band ; but neither these, nor ace, king, queen, 
knave, or pope, entitle the holder to the stakes deposited 
thereon, unless piaved out : and no claun can he allow- 
ed after the board be dressed for the succeeding deal ; 
but In all such cases the stakes are to remain for futim 
determination. 

This game only requires a little attenticm to recollect 
what stops have been nvade in the course of the pHiy ; 
as. for instance, if a player begins by laying down l^e 
eight of clubs, then the seven in another hand forms a 
stop, whenever that suit be led from any lower card, 
or the holder, when eldest, may safely lay it down, io 
order to clear his hand. 
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THE GAME OF COMMERCE. 

Or this there are two distinct methods of playing, th# 
new and the old mode. The new way is played by 
any numt>er of persons, from three to twelve, with t^ 
complete pack of fifty two cards, bearing the same im« 

fan as at whist, only the ace is reckoned as eleven, 
very player has a certain quantity of coonters, on 
which a fixed value is put, and each, at every fresh deal, 
lays down one for the stake Sometimes the game ig 
continued until, or finished when, one of the players 
has lost all the counters given at the commencement ; 
but, in order to prevent it from being spun out to an dAr 
pleasant length, or concluded too soon, it is often cus- 
tomary to fix the duration to a determinate numdfcr of 
tours, or times, that the whole party shall deal once 
each completely round. 

After determining the deal, the dealer, styled also the 
banker, shuffles the pack, which is to be cut by the left- 
hand player ; then three cards, either all together, or 
one by one, at the dealer's pleasure, are given to each 
• person, beginning on the right hand, but none are to be 
turned up. If the pack prove false, or the deal wrong, 
or shoula there be a iaced card, then there must be a 
firesh deal. 

At this game are three parts ; 1st, that which takes 
place of all others, called the tricon, or three cards of 
the same denomination, similar to pair-royal at crib* 
bage ; 2dly, the next in rank is the sequence, or three 
following cards of the same suit, like tierce at piquet ; 
and lastly, the point, being the greatest number of pips 
on two or three cards of a suit in any one hand ; of all 
which parts the highest disannuls the lower. 

After the cards have been dealt round, the banker in- 
quires, Who toiU trade ? which the players, beginning 
with the eldest hand, usually and separately answer, by 
flaying, For ready tnomy, or, JbarUr. Trading tot 
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money is givine a card and a counter to the banker, wbo 
places the card under the stock, or remainder of the 
pack, styled the bank, and returns in lieu thereof ano- 
ther card from the top. The counter is profit to the 
banker, who, consequently, trades with the stock free 
from expense. Barter is exchanging a card without 

Eay with the next right-hand player, which must doC 
e refused, and so on : the party trade alternately, till 
one of them obtains the object aimed at, and therebjr 
stops the commerce ; then all show their hands, and the 
highest tricpn, sequence, or point, wms the pool. The 
player who first gains the wished- for tricon, SiA. should 
show the same immediately, without waiting till the 
others begin a fresh round : and if any one choose to 
stand on the hand dealt, and shows it without trading. 
Done of the junior plajrers can trade that deal ; and if 
the eldest hand stands, then, of course, no person can 
trade. 

The banker always ranks as eldest hand, in case of 
neither tricon nor sequenr^e, when the game is decided 
by the point. Whenever the banker does not i^ain the 
poo# then he is to pay a counter to that player w-ho ob- 
tains the same ; and if the banker possesses tricon, se- 
quence, or point, and does not win the pool, because 
another player has a better hand, in respect to the point, 
then he is to e;ive a counter to every player. 

Commerce, the old way, is played by several persona 
together, every one riepositiuK a certain sum in the pool, 
and receiving three fish, or counters, each, on which a 
▼alue is fixed ; as. suppose sixpences are pooled, the 
counters then are ratea one rienny or three halfpence 
each, so as to leave a sum for that player who gains the 
final sweep. After determining the deal, three cards^ 
by one at a time, beginning on the left hand, are given 
to every player, and as many turned up on the board. 

This game is gained, as at the other, by pairs royal, 
sequences, or flushes . and should the three cards turned 
up be such as the dealer approves of, he may, previous 
to looking at the hand dealt to himself, take those so 
turned up in lieu of his own : but then he must abide 
by the same, and cannot afterward exchange any dur- 
ing that deal. 

All the players,. begmning with the eldest hand, may, 
la rotatiooi change any card or cards in their possessioa 
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for such ag lie turned up on the table, striving thereby 
to make pairs- royal, sequences, or flushes, and so on 
round again, till all nave refused to change, or are sa- 
tisfied ; but every person once standing cannot change 
again that deal. Finally, the bands are ail shown, and 
the possessor of the highest pair royal, d^c or the eldest 
hand, if there be more than one of the same value, 
takes the sum agreed upon out of the pool, and the per- 
son having the worst hand, puts one fish, or counter, 
therein, called Going vp. The player whose three are 
first gone o£^ has the liberty of purchasing one more, 
called Bitying a horse, for a sum as agreed, usually one- 
third of the original stake, to be put into the pool. Al- 
ter that, every player, whose fish are all gone, sits bf 
till the game be concluded, which finishes by the person 
who continues the longest oo the board, thereby ^inii^ 
the pool, or final pweeo. 
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' THE GAME OF PAM-LOO. 

^ The game of Pam-loo may be played by four, five, 
tiz, or seven persons. Five or six is the best number. 
If there be less than five, a loo will seldom happen, and 
if more than six, the pack will frequently be insufficient. 
A complete pack is used, and the cards rank the same 
as in Whist, except the knave of clubs, which ii called 
Pam. 

Explanation of Terms. 

Panif is the knave of clubs, and ranks above every 
other card in the pack. It is subject to no laws, but 
may be played on any buit, at any time, even though you 
have in your hanij the suit which is led. When led, it 
always commands trumps, but when trumps are led, 
you are not obliged to play it, even if you have no trump. 
If you hold pam. you cannot be iooed. If pam is turned 
tor the trump card, clubs are trumps. 

Pool. The pool consists of the fish or counters, which 
are paid for the deals, and of the sums forfeited by those 
who were Iooed the preceding hand.. 

JPHush is five cards, all of one suit. 

Pamjiush is four flush cards and pam. 

Blaze is five face or court cards. 

Pam blaze is four blaze cards and pam. 

The person holding the best flush or blaze outwint 
. all the money in the pool ; and each other person that 
fitood is Iooed, unless he has either pam, a flush, or a 
blaze. — They rank in the following order: 1st, a pam" 
Jlushf or pam-blcute; — 2d, 9 flush ^trumps; — 3d, any 
other flush; — 4th, a blaze; — and if there be two or 
more equal flushes or blazes out, the eldest is the best. 

Loo. The loo is (he sum put up by any one that if 
looedf and is either limited or unlimited : — when unl»> 
mited, a peison is locied for the whole amount of tfat 
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pool ;— if limited, he is looed for no more than a cer- 
tain sum, previouely agreed upon, generally about five 
times the aeal ; but he is never looed for more than the 
pool. 

Pom be civil is said by any one holding the ace and 
king of trumps, when he leads or plays either of them ; 
in which case, as it is impossible that he should be 
looed, the person holding pam will not play it on either 
of them. If the ace has been played, in a previous 
trick, a person holding the king and queen has the same 
privilege. The person, however, that holds pam, has a 
right to play it m the above case if he pleases ; but if 
would, generally, be very had play. 

To puny for the good^ or for (he good of the loo^ is to 
play in such a manner as to loo as many as possible, 
without any regard to making tricks. This should al- 
ways be done when you are lafe: and for this purpose, 
jou ought generally to lead a trump. 

To be safe, is when you have won a trick, or are sure 
of winning one. 

TVinner^a l\ft is said, to prevent the last player from 
wasting a good card, by taking a trick from one who is 
already safe ; or it is said by one who has already taken 
a trick, when he leads or pjays a card which is the se- 
cond best in. in order to prevent the person who may 
hold the best card, from playing it on that trick ; as 
by reserving this best card, some other person may be 
looed. 

A revoke is when a person, who has suit, does not 
play it. 

A sure card is one, that is sure of taking a trick. 

A must. To have a must, is a methoo of playing 
the game, in which it is a rule, that whenever there ia 
cmly the deal to be played for, every person is obliged 
to stand in order to make a loo for the next band. Al 
often as this happens, it is a must. 

J)eseription of the Game, 

The game of Pam-loo is played with the assistance 
of counters. One of the partv, who is called the cojAtsr, 
delivers to each player a certain number offish or coun- 
ters, which the cashier is obliged, at the end of the 
game, to redeem, at the same value at which tfaey were 
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delivered. Two kinds of counters are suflkient, of 
which the larger may be considered as equal to five of 
the smaller, or their value. 

The cards are cut by each plaver for the deal ; and 
the person who cuts the lowest card is to deal first la 
cutting, the ace is lowest. A fter the first deal, each per- 
•on deals in turn, as m Whist. 

The dealer having paid five fish for his deal, the cards 
are shuffled by every one whci cbooses. the dealer hav- 
ing a right to shuffle them last ; the pack is then cut by 
)he person at the deaier^s right hand. The dealer then 
distributes five cards to each person, b^^ginning on hit 
left hand ; as many at a time as he pleases, provided 
they be dealt equally ; usually two cards the first rounds 
and three the second. He then turns the trump from 
the top of the pack, and places it foce upwards, upon 
the table. The trump card belongs to the dealer, which 
makes bis number six. 

The dealer must now ask each person round the 
board, beginning at his left hand, if he stands. If he 
does, he says yes^ or signifies it by knocking on the ta-. 
ble. If he does not stand, he throws up his cards into 
the middle of the table. Having asked round the board, 
the dealer declares whether he stands himself, or not. 
He then asks the first person that stood, on his left, how 
many cards he calls, who immediately discards as many 
from his hand as he pleases, and receives an equal num* 
ber firom off the top of the pack. 

IVhen all that stand have discarded, and received 
their several calls, the dealer, if he stood, takes up hia 
five cards, with the trump, (which he may now mix 
with his others,) and discarding as many as he pleases, 
takes an equal number from the pack. Having six 
cards, he must next throw away the least valuable one 
ID his hand, which will reduce it to the proper number. 

If there is a flush or a blaze, it must not be shown ; 
and the best takes the pool. All the others, that stood, 
are looed ; unless any one holds pam, <9r another flusb 
or blaze, the loos (if there be any) and the deal being 
put into the pool, the game is continued by a new deal. 
Five fish are paid bv the dealer at every deal 

If no one have a flush or blaze, the elder hand leads 
E card, to which the rest are obliged to follow suit, if 
itaejr have it; otherwise they may trump. The best 
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cari wins the trick; and the winner leads again; and so 
OUt till the five tricks are played. 

If any person win neither of the five tricks, be is 
looed. Ihose who win the tricks divide the money 
played for, which is divided into five equal parts, and 
each trick takes a dividend. The loos and deal being 
then paid as before, the game is continued by a near 
deal. 

Another method of playing is, never to divide the 
pool, unless some one is looed. This keeps a loo always 
on the table. 

Another method of playing is, to pay six fish for every 
deal, one of which and a proportion of the loos, is put 
into a separate box ; and the fish contained in this box 
gradually accumulate, till some one has a pam-flusby 
which entitles him to the whole. 



Lawn of ike Chane. — Of Dealing. 

Each person at the table has a right to shuffle the 
cards, but it is usual for the elder hand only, and the 
dealer after. 

The dealer has a right to shuffle them last 

In cutting, two cards at least must be cut. 

It is the dealer's duty to see that each person pays his 
loo, before he turns the trump; as he is responsible to 
the company for all that may be deficient. 

If the dealer permit any one to deal for him, to give 
out cards, or to assort his hand, and any error be com* 
mitted, the dealer is accountable, as if he had made the 
error himself. 

The cards must oe dealt regularly round, beginning 
on the left hand of the dealer, and an equal number at 
m time to each person. 

As often as the dealer makes a misdeal, it is at his 
option either to pass the deal, or to pay and deal again. 

If a misdeal be discovered before the trump is turn- 
ed, it is no deal. 

If a card is faced in the pack, or be turned up in deal- 
Ine, unless it be a trump card, it is no deal. 

If there are too many or too few cards, it is no deal. 

No one may t^e up, or look at his cards till the trump 
it turned : when this is the case, the dealer, if he should 
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happen to misdeal, bas a right to deal again, without 
paving. 

If the dealer, instead of turning the trump, puts it 
face downwards upon his own cards, he loses his deal. 

Whoever deals out qf his turn, or twice successively, 
and recollects himself tiefore he looks at his cards, may 
compel the proper person to deal. 

No one can claim his right to deal after he has 
his cards. 



OfStanfUng^ Discarding, Calkng, SfC 

Any person having signified, in answer to the dealer, 
that he does or does not stand, he cannot afterward alter 
his $ay^ without the consent of the rest. And if all 
should throw up to the dealer, and he, not observing 
that no one stands, should throw up also, he cannot a^ 
terward correct hiutself ; but the money must lie, to be 
played for in the next deal. 

It is the duty of the dealer to see that each person 
discards the same nmnoer that he calls for 

If any person takes in his cards, without having put 
out the^iscard, it is a misdeal. 

No person can discard twice, and the discard can- 
not be changed, after being put out : he cannot alter his 
call, or make a different discard 

No person, in throA'ing up, discarding, or in any 
other way, has a right to face or show any of the 
cards. 

No one can. at anv time, look over anv cards, either 
of the pack, or of those which have been discarded. 

If a card be faced rn answering a cail, any one that 
stands, has a right to call for a new deal, except he, by 
whose fault \\^e card was faced : and if the dealer was 
in fault, he must pav or pass the deal. 

The dealer should leave his trump card upon the ta- 
ble, till it is his turn to call : after which no one has a 
right to ask what the trump card was ; though he may 
ask what are trumps. 

If, at the end of the game, thera should be an error 
in the discard, there inust he a new deal, and the dealer 
must pay. or pass it: because it is his duty to see that 
each discard is correct. 
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Of Pla^ng. 

The elder hand must not lead till the discard ia com* 
plete ; and should he have played* he is permitted, if 
nobody has played to his card, to take up toe same, and 
play another. 

No one should play out of his turn ; and any card so 
played cannot be taken up again. 

A card once shown in playing, must be played, pro* 
Tided it does not cause a revoke. 

If any one is sure of winning every remaining trick, 
he may show his cards ; but he is then liable to have 
them called. 

A person may 91 any time examine all his own tricks, 
but not those of any other, except the last trick that wal 
played. 

No one, during the play, may declare how many or 
what trumps are out or in, or what cards have been 
played. 

If any one call Pam be civiL when he has no right to 
do it, that trick may be afterward played over agai^ 
and pam be put upon the ace or king so played. 

0/ Partnership, 

There can be no partnership between any two oi 
more persons at the table. 

Calculations. 

1. There are 16 blaze cards in the pack, and 36 which 
are not. 

2. There are 13 flush cards of clubs, and 39 which 
are not. 

3. There are 14 flush cards of spades, hearts, and di- 
amonds, and 38 which are not : because pam is a flush 
card to any suit 

'-^ConsequenHy-^ 

If you hold 4 blaze cards, and call 1 for a blaKe.. (if 
the ttump is not a blaze card) it is 34 to 12, or about 3 ^ 
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to 1, that you do not obtain it. But if the tramp is a 
blaze card, it is 35 to 11, or about 3 to 1 agaiost you. 

If you hold 4 blaze cards, as above, aod being dealer, 
call 2, for a blaze, it is, in the first instance, 34 to 24, oc 
about 3 to 2, against you ; and in the second iostance, 
35 to 22, or about 5 to 3 against you. 

If you hold 4 flush cards of clubs, and call 1 for a 
flush, (if the trump card is not of the suit you want) it 
is 37 to 9, or about 5 to 1, that you do not obtain it. 
But if the trump is of the the suit you want, it is 38 to 
8, or about 5 to 1, against you 

If you hold 4 flush cards of clubs, as above, and be- 
ing dealer, call 2 for a flush, it is, in the first instance, 
37 to 18, or about 2 to 1. against you ; and in the ao- 
cond instance, 38 to 16, or attout 5 to 2, against you. 

If you hold 4 flush cards, of spades, hearts, or dia- 
monds, and call 1 for a flush; (if the trump card is not 
of the suit you want) it is 36 to 10, or about 7 to 2, 
that you do not obtain it. But if the trump is of the 
suit you want, it is 37 to 9. or about 4 to 1, against you. 

If you hold 4 flush c-ards, of spades, hearts, or dia- 
monds, as above, and being dealer, call 2 for a flush, it 
is, in the first instance, 36 to 20, or about 5 to 3, against 
you ; and in the second instance, 37 to 18, or about 2 
to 1, against you. 

In running for pam, if you call 6 cards, it is 46 to 6, 
or about 8 to 1, that you do not obtain it ; if you call 
5, it is 46 to 5, or about 8 to 1, against you : if you 
call 4, it is 46 to 4, or about 12 to 1 against tou ; and 
soon. 

Of Flushes and Blazes, 

From the preceding calculations, it appears that tha 
chance of obtaining a blaze, in calling one or two cards, 
is greater than that of obtaining a flush, in the propor- 
tion of about 4 to 3. This alone would render it safer 
to stand on four blaze, than on four flush cards. But 
there are other considerations, which make the running 
for a blaze, in preference to a flush, advisable. In the 
first place, if you are elder hand, the chance is greatly 
in favour of your calling a trump; so that unless your 
four flush cards are trumps, there is no probability of 
your ebtainiog a flush : but the elder hand is as likely 
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«u any other to call a blaze card. Tn the second place, 
a flush is generally composed of low cards. And in the 
last place, a flush contains only one suit ; and, there- 
fore, if you miss of a flush, you have barely the chance 
of taking a trick in that one suit only ; but a blaze is 
generally composed of high cards in each suit, and, 
therefore, in running for a blaze, if you should not ob- 
tain It, you have nevertheless a great chance of getting 
lafe on one of your four blaze cards. 

OF STANDING YOUR HAND. 

I 

General Remarks. 

The game of Pam-loo differs from other games gen^ . 
rally played at cards, in one material point ; which is, 
that any person, after examining his hand, may play it 
or not as he pleases. If he throws up, he neither wins 
nor loses ; if^he plays, he must calculate either to win 
or to lose. From this peculiarity in the game, a cool- 
ness and command of temper is of the utmost import- 
ance. It is of less consequence to know how to play 
the cards well, than it is to know when to stand, and 
when to throw up. 

You cannot be too often reminded to be cautious of 
standing^n a doubtful or ind liferent hand. There is very 
little dependence to be placed on the cards which vou 
may call in : and you had better throw up too often than 
run imprudent risks. It is in this that the great art of 
winning consists. A person of a warm and impetuous 
temper seldom wins, let him know the rules of the game 
ever so well. If he has been fortunate in standing on 
« bad hand, he is too confident of future success ; — if 
lie has been unfortunate, he runs greater risks, with the 
foolish hope that hit htek vnll turn ; or he becomes pe-> 
tulant, an(^standson a worthless hand, merelylfrom ill- 
Ibumour. Both extremes should be avoided with the 
utmost caution. A person who has the command of 
bis temper, and is governed solely by judgment and pru- 
dence ; who is not too much elated by good fortune, nor 
too much depressed by bad, possesses a great advan- 
tage. He must have an uncommon run of bad luck, if 
be does not ooroe off winner, even in the coopany af 
nacb better players. 
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No invariable rules can be given when to stand, or 
when to throw up. Reference must always be had to 
the state of the loo. For example, if the loo be limited 
to twenty fish, and there are five times that amount in 
the pool, a person will ihen stand, when he would not 
if there were only twenty fish in the pool; because he 
is sure of losing no more than twenty, and he has tiie 
chance of winning a hundred ; and if he takes only one 
trick, he wins as much as be risks. 

In order to know when to stand or not, it is very ne- 
cessary to keep the run of the cards ; and he who does 
it, possesses an important advantage over those who 
do not. 



Of keeping ike Run of the Cards. 



* 



In this game, so little time is taken in playing a hand, 
and the deal goes so briskly round, that the cards are 
seldom shuffled so as materially to alter the situation 
they were in when packed. A person, therefore, who 
observes how they were played : what tricks one per- 
son took, and of what cards those tricks consisted ; in 
what manner they were collected, and in whatorde* 
they were packed together; what suit was trumps, and 
whether many were out or not : whether they were all 
played together, or much scattered : what particular 
cards were played on or near the high trumps : whether 
one person took all the tricks at trumps or not, and how 
those tricks were packed : on what cards pam was 
plaved ; and lasty, in what manner the cards were 
shuffled and cut; — if possessing this knowledge, the 
tame suit should be trumps the next deal, he can tell 
with tolerable accuracy from the trump card, what 
cards lie at or near the top of the pack. From the 
Bame observations, he will be able to form a correct 
Judgment by the cards in his own hand, respecting the 
cards which others hold ; and in like manner, from the 
cards which he calls in, he may calculate what carda 
others have called. From this information he will not 
only be governed in standing and callingi but will knov 
in what manner to play his hand. 
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OF STANDING AND CALLING. 
Elder Hand. 

There is some advantage in being elder hand, because 
be has the first call, and is on that account more likely 
than the rest to obtain trumps : he will therefore stand 
with fewer or lower trumps, than would be prudent in 
the second or third hand. If he have kept the run of 
the cards, he has particularly the advantage; as he will 
know, from the trump card, whether he may expect a 
good or a bad call, and stand or throw up accordingly. 

The following rules are variable by so many different 
circumstances, that a good player will perceive the im- 
propriety of being always governed by (hem. They 
will, however, if attended to, be of service to the inex- 
perienced stranger. 

1. Having pam and one trump, run for trumps. 

2. Havmg pam and three blaze cards, run for tt 
blaze. 

3. Having pam and three Bush cavds which are not 
trumps, run for trumps. 

4. Having ace or king, or queen of trumps, and no 
other trump, stand, and run for trumps. 

5. Having only one trump, and that lower than the 
queen, throw up. 

6. Havin<; two low trumps, stand, and run for trumps. 

7. Having four flush cards, not trumps, and yotir other 
eard not a high trump, throw up. 

8. Having four blaze cards, stand, and run for a 
blaze. 

9. Never stand, unless you can calculate on a flush, 
or blaze, or a safe hand of trumps. 

14. Many of the above rules are founded on the pre* 
sumption, that one or more cards at the top of the pack 
bein^ next to the trump card, are trumps: and conse- 
quently that that the elder band cannot calculate on 
any oiher suit. 

Stcondf third, and/burih Hands, 

Though the f:econd, third, and foirrtb hands do not 
enjoy some of the advantages which we have observed 
are possessed by the first, or elder hand, yet they have 
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one advantage from which the elder hand is exclade<f« 
that of better ascertaining how many are likely to stand. 
And in this, the third hand has the advantage of the 
second, the fourth of the third, Slc. This knowledge 
is of considerable importance ; for when few stand, 
you may venture on a much weaker hand than other- 
wise. 

If you are the last, (before the dealer,) and all before 
you have thrown up, stand, even if you call five cards; 
unless you are sure that the dealer will obtain a flush 
or blaze, or has all the high trumps. As a general rule, 
never throw up to the dealer When there are only 
two that play their hands, it is rare that either of them 
is looed, except it be by a flush or blaze. Besides, 
when few stand, there being but a few out, the pack 
must be rich, and you are almost certain of a good call. 

1. Having pam and one low trump, discard the 
trump, and call four cards. 

2. Having pam and three blaze cards, run for a blaze. 

3. Having pam and three flush cards, run for a flush. 

4. Having ace or king of trumps, and no other trump, 
stand, and run for trumps. 

5. Having only one trump, and that lower than the 
king, throw up. 

6. Having queen, or knave, and one other trump, 
stand, and run for trumps. 

7. Having two low trumps, throw up. 

8. Having three low trumps, stand, and run for 
trumps. 

9. Having four flush cards, not trumps, and your 
other card not a high trump, throw up. 

10. Having four blaze cards, stand, and run for a 
blaze. 

11. Never stand unless you can calculate on a flush« 
or blaze, or a safe hand nf trumps. 

12. Some of the above rules aifler from those given 
for the elder hand, because the second or third hand ie 
not more likely to call trumps than any other suit 

Dealer, 

The dealer has the privilege of dealing himself six 
cards (one of which, at least, is always a trump) and 
that of calling six others ^ and he knows precisely how 
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aauiy at th« board will stand. If many ftaod before 
him, and he has ool a good band, be will throw up ; but 
if only one or two gtand before him, he will venture on 
a very poor hand, even though he is obliged to call aiz 
oardg. 

1. Having five or six blase or flush cards, call one for 
pam. 

2. Having four blace or flush cards, stand, and run 
for a blaze or flush, unless the two which you must dis- 
card are high trumps, in which case run ror trumps. 

3. Havinc only three flush or bhic« cards, not trumps, 
do not run ror a flush or a blase ; nor stand, unless you 
have other cards to stand on. 

4. Having two high trumps, and four flush cards, rua 
for trumps. 

5. .Having one high trump, even if it be the ace, and 
four flush cards, run for a flush. 

6. Having one high trump, and three blase cards, run 
for a blase. 

7. Having only one or two low trumps, call six cardf* 

8. Having three low trumps, run for trumps. 

9. Havmg pam and two low trumps, run tor trumps. 

10. Having pam and one low trump, discard the 
trump, and call five cards. 

11. Having pam and one high trump, run for trumpi. 

General Remarks on Catting. 

If but few persons stand, as has been before observ* 
ed, you may safely calculate that few trumps were dealt 
out, and consequently the calb will probably be rich in 
trumps. If, on the contrary, an unusual number stand, 
it is equally certain that nearly all the trumps are out« 
and the calls will consequently be poor. 

If you stand, and know before you have called, that 
any one has a flush or blase, do not run for trumps, in 
preference to any other suit : but endeavour to get a 
flush or blaze, as the only thing (except pam) that can 
lave you. If you have three flush or olase cards, it 
may be well to run for a flush ; but if you have not, it 
will be best to call five cards (or six if you are dealer ;) 
as you not only may possibly call a flush or blaze, but 
bave also a chance of obtaining pam. 

if you are dealer, be careful, when it comM to yout 
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ovm turn to call, to mix trie triimpcard with your other 
cards before you assort your tiand, or make your dis- 
card ; for sometimes, when you run for a flush or hlaze, 
it will be necestiary to throw away your trump card ;— 
but in such a case, you should be careful to let no one 
know it. 

If you are not dealer, and the dealer should leave his 
trump card on the table till he has made his call, ob- 
serve whjBiher that card be included in his discard or not. 
If it is, you may be sure that he runs either for a blaze, 
or for a flush, in a suit that is not trumps : and if he do 
not obtain a flush or blase, it is almost certain that he 
has a weak hand. 

Of discarding th6 DedUr*» sixth Card. 

1. If you have one or more trumps, and have a mn- 
gle card of anv other suit, discard that single card, un- 
less it be an ace. Recause when that suit is led, you 
Will probably get safe by transposing it. 

2. If you have no trump, diiMsard the lowest card, in 
that suit of which you have the most. Because, as you 
cannot trump, you must endeavour to keep a card in 
every other suit, that you may have as many chances 
as possible of getting safe. You will seldom have mors 
than one chance of saving yourself on the same suit^ 

3. If, however, you have two or three high trumps, 
end are sure of getting safe, it will be as well not to dis> 
eard a good card, though it he a single card of any suit, 
Because, as your high trumps will give you the lead, 
when all the trumps are out, the high cards of other 
suits will then be nearlv as good in your hand as trumps. 

4. Never show the card that you throw out, nor let 
any or»e know to what suit it belongs. Because, the 
conclusion would be, that it was the only card you bad 
of that suit : the elder hand would, of course, avoid 
leading from that suit ;~wherea8 it is for your interest 
that he should lead from it, as you would be almost cer- 
tain, from being last player, of taking the trick by trump- 
ing it. 

Of knowing the state of your Adversaries^ Hands. 

In order to play with judgment, it is necessary to have 
fome idea of the state of each persoD*s hand. This js 
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to be obtained, paurtly /rem the run of the cards, but 
principally from observing what number of cards each 
persoD calls in. Some assistance may be derived from 
the following observations. 

1. If you have been able to keep the run of the cards 
with tolerable accuracy, you may calculate from your 
own call, what are the cards which others have called in. 

2. If any person call for only one card, he probably 
had four flush or blaze cards (generally the latter) and 
it is three to one that they are not tnrmps ; so that if 
be does not get a blase or flush, you may safely calcu* 
late that he has not more than one trump : it is three to 
one that he has none. 

3. If any one call for two, he probably had three low 
trumps: and it is three to two that he did not obtain 
another trump. 

4. If any person call for three, it is beyond a doubt 
that he had two trumps, one of which, at least, is a 
good one ; and it is an equal chance that he called in 
another trump. 

5. If any one call four, he had probably either pam, 
ace, or king ; ~and it is about six to five that be called 
in another trump. 

6. The dealer will always stand on a poorer hand 
than any other person. 

From these calcuUnrnn«70Q may be able to play in 
snch a manner, as to get safe on a we:ik hand ; and 
you may, from the same' knowledge, frequently loo one 
or two persons more than you otherwise would* 

Qfphying your Cards. 

in playing your cards, there are three objects which 
you should always have in view. The first, and prin* 
cipal one, is to get safe. Consequently, if you have not 
pam, or some other sure card in your hand^ou must, 
in the first place, endeavour to win a trick. The second 
and next important object, after being safe, is V) loo as 
many persons as you possibly can. even though you lose 
several tricks by it. This is called playing for the good 
of the loo, and is invariably practised by generous and 
honourable players. The third and last is, when all 
are safe, or when there is no chance of looing any one, 
to win as many of the remaining tricks as possible. 
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Always recollect what number of oards each penon 
oalled in, and play accordingly, 

EUlir Hand, 

If you are elder hand, and have only one or two low 
trumps (especially if you have but one) lead a trump. 
For if you shouldf lead from a suit that is not trumps, it 
is almost certain that it will be trumped by somebody ; 
in which case, the winner will (according to an invari- 
able rule, '* as soon as you are safe, play for the good,**) 
lead a trump ; and whoever wms that trick will lead 
another trump, which will bring out both of yours; and 
as they are low, it is impossible that they should wia 
either of the tricks. Whereas, if you begm by leading 
a trump, you not only loo a greater number, (which ia 
particularly in your favour, as you will deal next,) but 
3'ou bring out the trumps sooner, and by that meana 
have a much better chance of getting safe on some other 
fcuit that may be led, of which probably you hold the 
best card, and which might otherwise be trumped. It 
is also generally uuderstood, that a person has a good 
hand when he leads a trump ; consequently the othef 
players will not be so likely to endeavour to loo him. 

If you have no trump, lead from a suit in which you 
have no high card ; unless there should be but two or 
three playing, in which case lead your best card. 

If you have ace and king, call pcan be civile and lead 
the ace, after which lead your king, and if you bavs 
another trump left lead thaL 

If you have pam and king, lead pam ; after which 
lead the king, as the ace, you being safe, will not be 
played upon it ' 

If you have a safe hand, alwajrs lead a trump. 

If you have the ace of trumps, and not the king or 
pam, do not lead your ace. 

If you have pam and no other trump, do not lead para. 

If you have pam and another trump, lead pam \ aftex 
which, lead your other trump. 

General RuUsfor Playing. 

As soon as you are safe, play for the good of the loa 
If you are safe, lead a tnunp, if you have one j oiheir- 
wise, lead your beat card. 
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If a trump be led, and you have ace and king, say 
pam be civile and play your ace ; after which lead youc 
king. 

If a trump be led, and you have pam and anoihet 
trump, play pam ; after which lead your trump. 

If a trump be led, and you have pam and no other 
trump, do not play pam. 

if the ace has been played in a previous trick, and 
you have king and queen remaining, lead or play youc 
king, calling j»ain be civil. 

If the ace, king, or queen be led or played, without 
calling pam be eivilf put on pam, whether you have ano- 
ther trump or not. 

After winnmg a trick, if you have the t)est trump in., 
always lead or play that trump ; whether pam be out 
or not. 

Always endeavour to prevent any one that is not safi^ 
from winning a trick, especially if you are last player. 

It is a gnneral rule, never to take atoinner^a lijit unless 
all are safe. That is, if you are last player, and iht> 
trick belongs to one who is safe, you ought not to waste 
your valuable cards by taking it. Or if a winner lead 
or play a card which you know to be the best iu, except 
what you hold in your own hand, you ought to pass tn«i 
trick. This rule, however, is not to be observed, if yoa 
think that by taking such a trick you can loo a greater 
number than by passing it. 

If you have pam and oueen, with no other trump« 
<iDd the ace or king be len or played with the call pam 
be civilf play pam notwithstanding; after which, lead 
TOur queen, as the king will not be played on your queea^ 
if ihe holder have any other trump. 

You will do the same, if a person who k safe ka^ 
the king, whether the ace be out or not. 

You will do the same, ^f you have pam and king 
only* and one who is safe should lead or play the ace«. 

If you have the ace, or the king, or the queen, with 
only one or two low trumps, and are not safe, be can- 
tious of playing your high card while the higher onea 
are in ; especially do not lead it, noi play it the s«coii4 
liand. 
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THE GAME OF BRAG. 

This game is played with an entire )>ack of cards, 
tvhicb rank as at Whist, except the knaves and nines, 
which are called braggers, and rank the same as any 
cards they may he held with. Thus, an ace and two 
knaves or nines, or one of each, are called three aces; 
a deuce and two braggers three deuces ; a king and one 
hragger, two kings, am) so on. The number of players 
is usually from four to eight. The cards are cast round 
for the deal, and the first hragger deals first, and after> 
ward in succession to the left. The person on the left 
of the dealer then puts into the pool any sum be pleases, 
which is called the ante. If the next player chooses, 
he may put in double the sum, thix third may double 
again, and so each in his turn ; but this must be done 
before the deal commences. The ante being paid, three 
cards are dealt to each player, one by one. Each player, 
in rotation, having examined his hand, decides whether 
he will go in ,* if he does, he puts into the pool the 
amount of the ante ; if he does not go in, he throws up 
liis cards, unexposed, and waits for the next deal. The 
dealer then gives to each player who goes in, as many 
cards from the pack as he discards from his hand, which 
completes the deal The eldest band, that is, the first 
on the left of the dealer who goes in, then begins the play. 
He must either brag, pass eldest^ or bolt ; if, on exan>in- 
ing his cards, he dares to brag, he must put into the 
pool any sum he pleases, (not less than the whole ante) 
naming the amount ; or, he may say, " Ipass" retaining 
his cards, and becoming youngest hand ; or if his cards 
are bad, he may bolt, that is, throw up his cards, and 
forfeit his interest in the pool for that deal. If he bolts, 
the next player becomes eldest, and has the same right, 
and so on until some one brags. None but eldest hand 
can pass. If the elder hand pass, the next player must 
brog or bolt. After any player has bragged, the rest 
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roust either go it, (by putting into the pool the amount 
bragged, saying, ** /got^,**) or bolt; the youngest hand, 
that is, the last who goes the brag, may call a sight or 
return the brag; if he calls a sight, the cards must be 
shown in rotation, the placer who calls showing last, 
and the best hand shown wins the pool ; if he returns 
the brag, be must put up such sum over the last brag as 
he chooses, and the game goes round again, each player 
who does not bolt, must put up the amount bragged ; he 
who last goes any brag, has the right to call a sight, or 
return the brag ; and thus the game continues, until a 
'sight is called, or some player brags so high that all tbo 
o&ers bolt, when the last bragger wins the pool, be his 
band what it may. The game is then continued by a 
new deal. 

The best hand in this game is a pair royal, that is, 
three cards of one kind, three aces being better than 
three kings, and so on ; the next is a pair, two aces, 
two kings. &.C. ; and then the highest single card. A 
natural pair royal, which is formed without the aid of 
braggers, is better than one of the same rank formed 
with them ; thus, three aces are better than two aces 
and one bragger ; • three deuces are better than two 
deuces and one bragger ; and pairs are governed by the 
same rule. The knaves and nines are of equal rank, 
except that two knaves and a nine, or knave and two 
Dines, are three knaves. If two hands of equal strength 
are shown, the eldest wins. A table is annexed, in 
which the hands are ranked according to their value. 
It should be noted, that two aces and a king are no 
better thitn two aces and a deuce, as no card is of any 
value unless it makes a pair or a pair ro}'al. You 
should understand this thoroughly before you begin to 
play, in order to know in what manner to discard and 
take iO| in forming your hand. 
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TABLE, SHOWING THE RANK OF THE 
DIFFERENT HANDS 



Pairs RoyaL 

f) aces, 

2 aces and 1 brag^er, 

1 ace and 2 braggers, 
r? kina;^. 

2 kings and 1 brassier, 

1 king and 2 braggers, 

3 querns, 

2 queens and 1 bra'oer, 

1 queen and 2 braggers, 

3 knaves, 

2 knaves and 1 nine, 

1 knave and 2 nines, 

3 tens, 

2 tens and 1 brag^er, 

1 ten and 2 braggers, 

3 nines, 
3 eights, 

2 eights and 1 bragger, 
1 eight and 2 braggers. 

Pairs. 

Saces, 

1 ace and 1 bragser, 

2 kings. 



Pairs RoyaL 

3 sevens, 

2 sevens and 1 brai^r, 

1 seven and 2 bracers, 

3 sixes, 

2 sixes and 1 bragger, 

1 six and 2 braggers, 

3 fives, 

2 fives and 1 brasher, 

1 five and 2 braggers, 

3 f(iurs, 

2 fours and 1 bragger, 

1 four and 2 braggers, 

3 threes, 

2 threes and I bragger, 

1 three and 2 braggers, 

3 deuces, 

2 deuces and I bragger, 
1 deuce and 2 braggers. 



Pairs. 

1 king and 1 bragger, 

2 queens, 

1 queen and 1 bragger, Slc* 



Of doubling' and raising the Ante. 

If the ante is doubled, the eldest hand having looked 
at the cards first dealt him, must either make good (i. e. 
put in as much as will make his ante equal to the last 
double) or bolt. AH who go in, muse pay the same 
amount. All the players having either gone in or bolt- 
ed, the last dntihler has a iigbt to draw half his stake, 
and throw up his hand. - , 

After the first three cards are dealt, but before taking 
in, the eldest hand having seen his cards, mav raise the 
ante, (unless it has been doubled,) by putting in any 
sum he pleasas : and all who go in must pay tbe amount 
of tbe whole ante. 
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Observe, that the same rule applies to doubling the 
ante, raising the ante, and bragging ; the player who 
last goes the double, raise, or brag, has a rigbt^ in hit 
turn, of increasing either. 

Lawt qf the Game, 

When t player brags so high that all his antagonists 
bolt, be need not show his hand. 

No player shall examine the pack, or the hands bolt- 
ed, or show them to any player who is bragging. 

Nothing can be claimed for a hand bolted or thrown 
up unexposed. 

If the dealer misdeal the first three to each player, ho 
forfeits the amount of the ante, and must deal again. 

If any player take in more or less cards than he is 
entitled to, and does not correct it before his cards ot 
any succeeding him are shown« he loses his right in the 
poo) the same as by bolting ; but the game goes on. 

If a card is faced in the pack, a new deal may called. 

If a card is shown in dealings the player to whom it 
was dealt may refuse it. 

No player may brag or go it, without putting up the 
amount. 

If no person goes in to the ante, the stake is with- 
drawn, and the deal passes to the next. 

Kvery player has a right to shuffle the cards; the ont 
on the right of the dealer must cut them. 

No one but the dealer is obliged to tell bow many 
cards he took in. 
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THE GAME OP DOMINO, 



Tan Game ia played by two or four persons, with 
twenty-eight pieces of oblong ivory, plain at the back, 
but on the face divided by a black line in the middle, 
and indented with spots firom one to a double six, which 
pieces are, a double blank, ace blank, double ace, deuce 
blank, deuce ace, double deuce, trois blank, trois ace, 
trois deuce, double trois, four blank, four ace, four 
deuce, four trois, double four, five blank, five ace, five 
deuce, five trois, five four, double five, six blank, six 
ace, six deuce, six trois, six four, six five, and double 
«ix. Sometimes a double set is played with, of which 
double twelve is the highest. 

At the commencement of the game, the dominoes aw 
well mixed together with their faces upon the table. 
Each person draws one, and if four play, those who 
choose the two highest are partners, against those who 
take the lowest : drawing the latter also serves to deter- 
mine who is to lay down the first piece, which is reck- 
oned a great advantage. Afterward each player takes 
seven pieces at random. The eldest hand having laid 
one, the next must pair him at either end of tbe piece 
he may choose, according to tbe number of pips, or tbe 
blank in the compartment of the piece ; but whenever 
any one cannot match the part, either of the domino 
last put down, or of that unpaired at tbe other end of 
the row. then he says go, and the next is at liberty to 
play. Thus they play alternately either until one party 
has played all his pieces, and thereby won the game, or 
till the game be blocked f that is, when neither party 
can play, by matching tbe pieces where unpaired at ei- 
ther ent*.; then that party wins who has the smallest 
number of pips on the pieces remaioing io their pot* 
session. 
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It is to the advantage of every playe* to dispossess 
himself as early as possible of the heavy pieces, such 
as double six, five, four, &c. 

Sometimes, when two persons play, they take each 
only seven pieces, and agree to play or draw ; that is, 
when one cannot come in, or pair the pieces upon the 
board at the end unmatched, he is then to draw from 
the fourteen pieces in stock on the table till he find one 
to suit. 

This game requires strict attention, and nothing but 
practice will make a skilful player. 
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THE GAME OF BACK.GAMMON. 

The Game of Back Gammon is allowed on all hands 
to be the nnost ingenious apd elegant game next to chess. 
The word is Welch, and signifies little battle. The 
origin and antiquity of the game has been accordingly 
■scribed to the. t'ambro Britons, although it is claimed 
ftlso by the French and Spaniards. 

This game is plaved with dice by two persons, on a 
table divided into two parts, upon which there are twen- 
ty-four black and white spaces, called points. (See the 
table represented.) Each player has fifteen men« black 
and white, to distinguish them, which are disposed of 
in the following manner : Supposing you play into the 
right- hand table, two are placed upon the ace point in 
the adversary's table, five upon the six point in the op- 
posite table, three upon the cinque point in the hither- 
most table, and fiveonrhesix point iuyourown table: the 
grand object in the game is to bring the men round inte 
your own table ; all throws that contribute towards it| 
and prevent your adversary doing the like, are advan- 
tageous, and vice versa. The best first throw upon the 
dwe is esteemed aces, because it stops the six point io 
the outer table, and secures the cinque in your own, 
whereby your adversary's two men upon your ace point 
cannot get out with either quatre, cinque, or six. Thif 
throw is an advantage frequently asked and given by a 
superior player to one not equally skilful. 

It is necessary for a learner to know how many points 
he ought to throw upon the two dice, one throw with 
another. 

There are thirty- six chances upon two dice, in which 
there are 2U4 points. Thus * 
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2 Sizes . . . 




5 and 4 twice . .^ . 2 


2 Fives . • . 




5 and 3 twice ... 2 


2 Fours . 
2 Trois . . . 
2 Deuces . . 
¥2 Aces • • 




5 and 2 twice . . 
e5 and 1 twice . . 

4 and 3 twice . , 

4 and 2 twice . , 
*4 and 1 twice . . 

3 and 2 twice . , 
*3 and 1 twice . . 
*2 and 1 twice . 

C^an 

B and 4 twice . • 
5 and 3 twice . . 
5 and 2 twice . . 
5 and 1 twice . . 
4 and 3 twice . . 
4 and 2 twice . . 
4 and 1 twice . . 
3 and 2 twice . . 
3 and 1 twice . . 
2 and 1 twice . . 

Pom 


. 2 
. . 2 

. . 2 
. . 2 


6 and 5 twice . 

<6and 4 twice . 

6 and 3 twice . 

6 and 2 twice . 

*6 and 1 twice . 

2 Aces • • • 


. . 2 
. . 2 
. . 2 
2 
. . 2 

. . 4 


. . 2 
, . 2 
. . 2 

. 2 

ces, 36 
. 18 


2 Deuces . . 
2 Trois . . . 


. . 8 
• . 12 


. 16 
. 14 


2 Fours . . . 


. . 16 


. 12 


2 Fives . . , 


. . 20 


. 14 


2 Sixes . . . 


. . 24 


. 12 


€ and 5 twice . 
6 and 4 twice . 
6 and 3 twice . 
6 and 2 twice . 
6 and 1 twice . 


. . 22 
. . 20 
. . 18 
. . 16 
. . 14 


. 10 

. 10 

8 

. 6 

ts, 294 

3 



Divide 294 by 36 gives 8, which is the average throwr 
upon two dice. 
To know the odds of being hit upon an ace. 
Look in the table, where you will find thus * marked. 

«2 Aces 1 »4 and 1 twice ... 2 

^S and I twice • . . 2 *3 and 1 twice ... 2 
*5 and 1 twice . . . 2 *2 and 1 twice ... 2 

Toul 11 

Which, deducted from 36 

The remainder is 25 

So that it appears that it is 25 to 11 against hitting an 
ace, upon a certain, or flat die. 

The same method may be taken with any other flat 
d'e, as you have seen with the ace. 
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The odds of entering a man upon 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 
points, are 



Answer. 

To enter it upon 

1 point is 

2 points 

3 points 

4 points 

5 points 



Reduced. 
for. against 

4 to 9 

5 to 4 
3tol 
8tol 

35 tot 



for. against 
11to25» or about 
20 to 16, 
27 to 9, 
32 to 4, 

^ ^_ 35 to 1, 

The odds of hitting, with any chance, in the reaeu o/ 
a single die, are, 

for. against. 

11 to 25, or about 

12 to 24, 

14 to 22. 

15 to 21, 
15 to 21. 
17 to 19, 



To bit upoD 
1 is 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Reduced. 
for. against. 

4 to 9 
lto2 
2 to 3 

5 to 7 
5 to 7 

8 1-2 to 9 1-K 



The odds of hitting with double dice are as tollow 



Ansvoer. 
To hit upon 



Ibr. against 
is 6 to 30, or about 

8 6 to 30, 

9 5 to 31, 

10 V - 3 to 33, 

11 2 to 34, 

12 (or 26*3) 1 to 36, 
To explain to a learner how to find by the table of 36 

chances the odds of being hit upon any certain or flat 

die. this second example is added, to show how to find 

by that table the odds of being hit upon a 6. 



Reduced^ 
for. agauist 
1 to 5 
Ito 5 
1 to 6 
Ito 11 

to 17 

to 35 



1 
1 



2 Sixes . . . . 1 

2Trois . . . . 1 

2 Deuces ... 1 

6 and 5 twice . . 2 

€ and 4 twice • • 2 



6 and 3 twice . 
6 and 2 twice . 
6 and 1 twice . 
5 and 1 twice . 
5 and 2 twice . 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

17 



Which, deducted from 36 
There remain 19 
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By which it isfTideot, that it is 19 to 17 against being 
hit upon a 6. 

The Odd$ of the HiU, 

t love ia about 5 to 2 
2 to 1 is 2 to 1 

Hove is 3 to 2 

1. If 3roa play three up at back (gammon, your pria- 
Oipal aim, in the nrst place, is, either to secure your owo 
or your adversary*s cinque point ; when that is achiev* 
ed, you may play a pushing game, and try to gammon 
your adversary. 

2. The second best point (after you have gained your 
cinque point) is to make your bar point, thereby pre- 
venting your adversary's runninn with two sixes. 

3. After havinx proceeded thus for, you are then to 

g refer the making vour quatre point, in your own ta- 
les, rather than the qHatre pomt out of them. 

4. Having eflected theMt points, you have a fair chancQ 
to gammon your adversary, if he is very forward : lbr« 
suppose his tables are broke at home, it will then become 
your interest to open vour bar point, and to force him 
to come out of your tables with a six ; and having your 
men spread, you may not only catch that man whicb 
your adversary brings out of your tables, but you will 
also have a probability of taking up the man left in your 
tables (supposing that he had two men there.) And 
suppose he should have a blot at home, it wilf then be 
your interest not to make up your tables ; because, if he 
should enter upon a blot, which you are to make for the 
purpose, you will have a probable chance of getting a third 
man ; which, if achieved, will give you, at least, 4 to 1 
of the gammon ; whereas, if you have only two of his 
men up, the odds are in his fovour that you do not gam* 
mon hiro. 

5. If you play for a hit only, one or two men taken 
op of your adversary's makes it surer than a greatei 
number, provided that your tables are made up, 

6. Tfutruciiam how to carry your Men home. 

When you carry your men home, in order to lose do 
fwint, you are to carry the most distant man to the bat 
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point of your adversary, that being the first ttage ; the 
next stage is six points forther, viz. in the place wher* 
your adversary's five men are first placed out of his ta- 
bles ; the next stage is.upon the sixth point in your ta- 
bles. This method is to be pursued till your men are 
brought home, excepting two, when, by losing a point, 
you may save your gammon, by putting it in the power 
of two fives or two fours to save it. 

7. When a bit is only played for, you frequently should 
deavour to gain either your own or your adversary's 
cinque point ; and if that &ils by your t)eing hit by 
your aaversary, and you find that he is forwarder than 
yourself, you must throw more men into his tables ; 
which is done thus : put a man upon your cinque or 

.bar point, and if your adversary neglects to hit it, you 
may then gain a forward game, instead of a back game; 
but if he hits you, you must play for a back game, and 
then the greater number of men which are taken up 
make your game the better, because you will, by that 
means, preserve your game at home ; and then you 
should endeavour to gain both your adversary's ace and 
trois points, or his ace and deuce points, and take care 
to keep three men upon his ace point, that if you hit 
bim from thence that point may remain still secure to 
you. 

8. At the beginning of a set do not play for a back 
game, because it would be running the risk of a gam- 
mon to win a single hit. 

RULES 

For phyingf at sefiing out, the 36 chances of the rHce, 
whin you are topUxyJor a gammon^ or for a tingle kit, 

1. Two aces, to be played on your cinque point and 
bar point. 

2. Two sixes, to be played on your adyersaiy's bai 
point, and on your own bar point. 

S. *Two trois, to be played on your cinque point, and 
on your trois point in your own table, for a gammoa 
•nly. 

4. fTwo deuces, to be played on your quatre point 
In your own tables, and two from the five men placed 
in your adversary's tables, for a gammon only. 
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5. {Two foort, from the five men p1a<;ed in your ad* 
▼ersary^s tables, to the cinque point in your own tables, 
for a gammon only. 

6. Two fives, from the five men placed in your ad- 
versary's tables, to the trois point m your own tables. 

7. Size-ace, you are to take your bar pomt 

8. Size-deuce, a man from the five men placed in your 
adversary's tables, to the cinque point in your own tables. 

9. Six and three, a man from your adversary's ace 
point, as far as he will go. 

10. Six and four, a man from your adversary's ace 
point, as far as he will go. 

11. Six and five, a man from your adversary's ace 
point, as far as he can go. 

12. Cmque and quatre, a man from your adversary'! 
■ce point, as far as he ean go. 

13. Cinque trois, make the trois point in your tables. 

14. Cinque- deuce, two men from the five placed ia 
your adversary's tables. 

15. ^'Cmque-ace, one man from the five placed in 
your adversary's tables for the cinque, and one man on 
the cinque point in your own tables, for a gammon only. 

16. Quatre trois, two men fronv. the five placed in 
your adversary's tablea 

17. Quatre- deuce, make the quatre point in your own 
tables. 

18. fQuatre-ace, a man from the five placed in yoot 
adversary's tables for the quatre, and a man upon the 
cinque point in your own tables, for a gammon only. 

19. Trois-deuce, two men from the five placed in your 
adversary's tables, for a gammon only. 

20. Trois- ace, make tiie cinque point in your own 
tables. 

21. *Detice-ace, play one man from the five men pla- 
ced in your adversary's tables for the deuce ; and fot 
the ace, a man upon the cinque point in your own tables, 
for a gammon only. 

RULES 
How to play the chances that are marked thus * a hit only* 

1. *Two trois, two of them on your cinque point in 
your own tables, and two on the quatre point in your 
adversary's tables. 

2. f Two deuces, two on your quatre point in your 
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own tables, and two on the trois point in your adver* 
sary's tables. 

The two preceding cases are to be played in this 
Vianner, for this reason, vis. that thereby you avoid be- 
ing shot up in your adversary's tables, and have the 
chance of throwing high doublets, to win the bit 

3. *Two fours, two on your adversary's cinque point 
in his tables; and two men from the five placed in your 
adversary's tables. 

4. * 1. Cinque ace, play the cinque from the five raen 
placed in your adversary's tables, and the ace from 
your adversary's 'ace point. 

5. * 2. Quatre-ace, play the quatre from the five men 
placed in your adversary's tables, and the ace from the 
men on your adversary's ace point. 

6. * 3. Deuce ace, play the deuce from the five men 
placed in your adversary's tables, and the ace txom 
your adversary's ace point. 

7. These three last chances are played in this man- 
ner, for the foUowini; reason : by laying an ace down in 
your adversary's tables, you have a probability of throw- 
ing deuce-ace, trois-deuce, quatre- trois. or size-cinque, 
in two or three throws: in anv of which cases vou se- 
cure a point, which gives you vastly the best of the hit. 

Yrsu may observe by the directions given in this chap- 
ter, that you are to play nine chances out the of thirty- six 
in a different manner, for a single hit than for a gammon. 

Cautions, ObservcitionSt and Hints. 

1. To pla? for a gammon you are to make some blots 
on purpose, the odds being in your favour, that they are 
not hit : but if any blot is hit, as you will have three 
men in your adversary's tables, you must then try to 
secure your adversary's cinque, quatre, or trois point« 
to prevent a gammon, and must be very cautious bow 
suffer your adversary to take up a fourth man. 

2. Do not crowd your game by putting many men 
either upon your trois or deuce point in your own tables ; 
which is, in effect, losing those men by not having them 
in play. Besides, by crowding your game, to save a 
gammon, yon are often gammoned : because when your 
adversary finds your game crowded in your own tableSi 
be may then play his game as he thinks proper 

3. By the following calculations, you may know the 
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odds of entering a single man upon any given DOinbei 
of ix>ints, and tlie game should be played accordingly. 

4. If you are obuged to leave a blot, by recourse to 
the calculations lor hitting it, you will find the chances 
for and against you, and be enabled to judge bow to 
play your game to the greatest advantage. 

5. You will also find by the calculations the odds for 
and against you, upon being hit by double dice, and 
consequently you will have it in your power to choost 
such a method of play as is most to your advantage. 

6. If it is necessary to make a run, in order to win a 
hit, and you would know to a point which is most for- 
ward, your adversary or you; 

Reckon how many points you must have to bring 
home to your size point in your own tables the man that 
is at the greatest distance from it, and do the like by 
every other man that is abroad ; when the numbers are 
summed up, add to them the following numbers for 
those already on your own tables (supposing the meo 
that were abroad as on your sise point, for bearing) 
namely, six for every man to the size point, five for 
every man on the cinque point, four every man on the 
tjuatre point, three for every man on the trois point,4wo 
for every man on the deuce point Do the like to your 
adversary's game, and then you will know which of 
you is forwardest, and likeliest to win the hit 

JHrwHonsfor a Learner to bear his Men, 

1. If your adversary is much before you, never play 
a man from your quatre, trois, or deuce points, in order 
to bear that man from the point where you put it, be- 
cause nothing but high doublets can give you any chance 
for the hit ; always play them from your size or highest 
point ; so that throwing two fives, or two fours, will, 
upon having eased your size and cinque points, be of 
advantage; whereas, bad your size point remained 
loaded, you must, perhaps, be obliged to play at length 
those fives and fours. 

2. Whenever you have taken up two of yovt adver- 
6ary*s men, and have two, three, or more points, made 
in your own tables, spread your men, in order either to 
take a^ new point in your tables, or be ready to hit the 
man which your adversary may enter. As soon as he 
eoteis one of bis men, conrpare his game with yours ; 
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aod if }[0u find that tho game is upon a par, or better, 
never fiiil taking his man up if you can, it being 25 to 
11 against his hitting you ; which chance bein| so much 
in your favour, you should always run that risk, when 
you have already two of his men up. 

An exception may be made to this rule : if yon play 
for a single hit only, and your playing that throw other- 
wise gives yon a superior chance for the hit, you ought 
* not to take up that man. 

3. Never be deterred from taking up any one man of 
your adversary's by the fear of his hitting you with 
double dice, because the foirest probability he has of 
hittine you is 5 to 1 against him. 

4. If you have five points in your tables, and have 
tnken op one of your adversary's men, and are forced 
to leave a blot out of your tables, leave it upon doublets* 
in preference to any other chance ; because doublets 
are 35 to 1 against his hitting you, and any other chance 
is but 17 to 1 against him. 

5. Two of your adversary's men in your tables are 
better for a hit than if you had more, provided your 
game is more forward ; because his having three or more 
men in your tables gives him more chances to hit you, 
than if he had but two men in them. 

6. If you are to leave a blot upon entering a man 
upon your adversary's tables, or otherwise, leave it upon 
the point most disadvantageous to him. For example, 
if it is his interest to hit you or take you up as soon ai 
you enter, leave the blot upon his lowest open point, 
because (as has been stated before^ all the men your 
adversary plays upon his trois or nis deuce points are 
deemed lost, being greatly out of play, and his game 
wiH be crowded there, and open elsewhere, whereby he 
must be greatly annoyed. 

7. To prevent your adversary from bearing his men 
to the greatest advantage, at the time you are running 
to save your gammon, it is your advantage to leave a 
man upon your opponent's ace point, which will pre- 
Tent his bearing his men to his greatest advantaget and 
will also give you the chance of his making a blot, which 
you may chance to hit However, if, upon a calcula- 
tion, you find that you have a throw, or a probability 
of saving your gammon, never wait for a blot, because 
ilM oddf ue greatly against hitting it. 
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Qises by way qf example, to calculate the odds qftavutg 
or winning the Gammon* 

1. If your adversary has so many men abroad as re- 
quire three throws to put them into his tables; and your 
tables Are made up, and you have taken up one of your 
adversary's men ; it is about an equal wager that your 
opponent is gammoned. 

Because, in all probability, you will have borne two 
men before you open your tables, and when you bear 
the third man, you will be obliged to open your size of 
cinque point ; in that case it is probable that your ad- 
versary is obliged to throw twice before be enters his 
man in your tables, and two throws more before he puts 
that man into his own tables, and three throws more to 
put the men which he has abroad into his own tables ; 
in all seven throws : now, as you have twelve men to 
bear, these probably will take seven throws in bearing, 
because before you can bear all your men, you may 
twice be obliged to make an ace. or a deuce. 

N. B. No mention is made of doublets of either side, 
that event being equal to each party. 

The preceding case duly attended to, shows how to 
calculate, very nearly, the odds of saving or winning a 
gammon upon most occasions. 

2. Suppose I have ^bree men upon my adversary's 
ace point, and five points in my own tables, and that 
my adversary bas all his men in his tables, three upon 
each of his fi"e highest points. 

Question^ Whether the probability is for the adver- 
mry's gammoning me or not f 

Answer. Poinis* 

For his bearing three oaeo firom bii 6th point is 1ft 

5tb point 15 

4th point 12 

3d point 9 

2d point 6 

Inall^ 
Bringing my three*men from m7 adversary's 
ace point, to my size point m my taUeSp 
being 18 points each, make ki all M 

'fiemaini 6 
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New in addition to the six points in your favour, there 
if a further consideration for you, which is, that your 
adversary may make one or two blots in bearing, as is 
frequently the case; by this calculation, you have 
greatly the better oif the probability of saving your 
gammon. 

N. B. This case is supposed upon an equality of 
throwing. 

3. Suppose I leave two blots, either of which cannot 
be bit but by double dice ; to hit the one, that cast munt 
be eight, and the other must be nine ; so that my adver- 
sary has only one die to hit either of them. 

The odds are 25 to 11 against hitting either of those 
blots. 

4. Suppose I leave two other blots than the former, 
which cannot be hit but by double dice, the one must 
be hit by eight, and the other by seven : 

It is 2 to 1 that I am not hit. 

A criHcal Game to plaf» 

Suppose A and B place their men in the following 
manner for a hit : 

A, three men upon his size point in his own tables, 
three men out of bis tables upon his usual point, and 
nine men upon his adversary's ace, deuce, and trois 
points, three upon each ; and suppose 6's men to be 
placed in his own, and in his adversary's tables, iu the 
tame manner and order. 

Situated thus, the best player ought to win the hit. 

Now, if A throws first, he ought to endeavour to gain 
his adversary's cinque point ; when that is done, let 
Jiim lay as many blots as possible, to tempt B to hit him ; 
lor every time that B hits them will be to A's advan- 
tage, because it puts him backward ; and le]t A take up 
none of B'e men for the same reason. 

A should endeavour to have three men upon eacli of 
bis adversary's ace and deuce points ; because when B 
jnake« a blot, these points will remain secure, and when 
A has borne five, six, or more men, A may yet secure 
six close pAiots out of his taUes, fan order to prevent B 
ffom. gatljiig hie man home ; and by recourse to calcu- 
lation he may easily £nd out (in case he makes out bis 
mbJiKp) w^ w the best^of tiie bit -, and if be finds that 
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B 18 the foremost, be ghould then try to lay such blots 
as may be taken up by his adversary, that he may give 
him a chaoce for taking up another man, in case B 
should have a bJot at home. 

Those who play the foregoing game well may rank 
in the first class o( back-gammon players. 

A Case of Curiosity, 

A and B play at backgammon ; A has borne thip 
teen men, and has two men to bear upon his deuce 
point ; B has thirteen men in his own tables, and two 
men to enter. B is to throw and to name the throws 
both for himself and A, but not to hit a blot of either 
side. 

Now what throw is B to name for both parties, in or- 
der to save his gammon ? 

Answer. B calls for himself two aces, which enters 
his two men upon A*s ace point B also calls two aces 
for A, and therefore A can neither bear a man nor play 
one : then B calls for two sixes for himself, and carries 
one man home upon his size point in his oivn tables, 
and the other he places upon his adversary's bar point: 
B also calls size- ace for A, so that A has one man left 
to bear, and then B calls for himself either two sixes, 
two fives, or two fours, any of which bear a man, if 
he has men in his tables upon those points, and saves 
his gammon. 

The following question is worth attention, as being 
critical and instructive. 

Supposing that yours and your adversary's tables are 
made up ; 

And that you have one man to carry home, but that 
he has two men on your oar point to carry home, which 
lie in wait to catch your man, and that if you pass him 
you are to win the hit : suppose also that you have it in 
your option to vun the risk of being hit, by 7 or 8, both 
of which are chances upon double dice : 

Question. Which of these chances is it best for you. 
to venture? 

Ansuoer. That of 7, for the following reasont : 

First. Because the chances of being bit by 7 or 8 are 
equal. 

Setoni. If he does not bit 7, you will then hnve is 
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your favour twenty- three chances to thirteen, that by 
your next throw you either hit him or pass beyond him. 

Hiird. Tn case your second throw should be under 7, 
and you cannot hit him, yet you may play that cast at 
borne, and consequently leave the blot upon double dice. 

Whereas if, on the contrary, you bad left the blot 
upon 8, you would have made a bad choice, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1. Because the chances of being hit by 7 or by 8 are 
equal only. 

2. Because, if you should escape the being hit by 8, 
yet then you would have but seventeen chances m your 
fevour, against nineteen, for either hitting hiro, or pass* 
ing beyond him, by your next throw. 

3. Now incase your second throw should be size- ace, 
which is short of him, you would then be forced to play 
the man that is out of your tables, being unable to play 
the six at home, and consequently to leave a blot to be 
kit by a single die, (or flat) in which event, computing 
that you play for eighteen shillings a game, he would 
be entitled to eleven shillings of the whole depending 
stake. 

THE LAWS OF THE GAME. 

1. If the man is taken from any point, it must be 
played. 

2. A man is not played, till it is placed upon a point 
and quitted. 

3. If a player has only fourteen men in play, there 
is no penalty attending it. 

4 if he bears any number of men before he has en- 
tered a man taken up, and which of course be was 
obliged to enter, such men so borne must be entered 
again in the adversary's tables as well as the man tak- 
en up. 

5. If he has mistaken his throw and played it, and 
bis adversary has thrown, it is not in the choice of either 
of the players to alter it, unless both parties asree to it. 
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THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 

Dbacghts, or Chequers, is played on a chequered ta- 
ble of thirty two white, and thirty- two black squares, 
with twelve black and twelve white men, or chequers. 
The table should be so placed, as that each player will 
have a black square at his right hand, If they play on 
the white squares ; or a white square, if they play on 
the black. 

The men move obWquely Jbrward^ until they arrive 
at the adversary's head row, when they are itiade king;, 
and move backward and forward. The adversary's 
men are taken by leaping over them, and mvst betaken 
whenever offered or exposed. No move can be recalled 
after the man has been quitted. The players have the 
first move in each game alternately. 

Draughts may be best learned by playing the follow- 
ing games ; for which purpose the white are numbered; 
number 1 being on your right hand, and 4 on your left ; 
number 5 the right hand of the second row, and 8 the 
left, and so on. The numbers should be placed on (he 
comers of the squares, so as to be seen when the men 
are placed. The black men are placed on 1 to 12 ; the 
white on 21 to 32. 

The letters N. C.F. T. denote Number, Colour, 
From, To. 
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Critical aiiuation to draw Games. 

It is recommended to the jtudent to place the men io 
the following situations, and endeavour to find out tbt 
moves, without the book. 

First 
On No. 3, 4 black kings: on No. 15 a white king, and 
white to move. 

wl5, 11 b3,8 wn,7 b8,12 w 7, 11 Ac 

SscofuL 
No. 5 a black man, 9 a black king ; 7 a white king; 
and white to move. 
w7, 10 b9, 13 wlO, 14 bl3,9 wl4, lO&c. i 

Third. 
No. 3f 4, 12 black kings; 10, 11 white kings, and black 
to move. 

b3,8 wlO, 15 b8,3 w 15, 19 b 12, 8 
w 19, 15 &c. 

Fourth. 
No. 13 a black man, 14, 15 black kings ; 22, 23 whiti 
k'mgs, and black to move. 

b14, 17 w23. 2G b 15, 10 w 22, 25 
bl7,21 w25, 22 b 10, 14 w 28, 30 
b 14, 17 w 22, 18 b 17, 14 &c. 

Fifth. 
^No. 18, 19 black kingg, 28 a black man ; 27,32 whiti 
kings, and white to play. 

w27,24 bl8, 15 w 24, 20 b 15, U 
w 20, 24 b 19, 23 w 24, 20 &c. 

Sixth, 
No. 21 a black man; 22, 23, 24 black kings; 30 t 
rh'te mtln, 31, 32 white kings, and black to move. 
b24,28 w31, 27 b23,19 w27,31 
bl9,24 W32.27 b24,20 w27,32 
b22,18 w31,27 b 18, 15 w27,31 
b 15, 19 w 31, 27 &>c. 

Criticat Siiuafions to win OanUS- 

First. 
No. 21 a black man, 25 a black kingi 28, S7 wbiti 
kings, and eithcf to iDO?e. 
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b25,29 w27,23 b29,25 w23,lt 
b25,29 w 18,22 b21,25 w26,S0 

Second. 

No. 1, 2 black kings ; 10, 11 white kingi ; 5 A wbita 
nuiiif ftnd either to play. 



wlO.14 b 2,6 
wl7,.13 b 9, 6 
wl6,19 b 2,6 
wl3, 9 b 1,6 
wl8, 14 bl3,9 


wl4, 17 b6, 9 
wll, 16 b6, 2 
wl9,23 b6, 2 
w23, 18 b6,13 
wl4,10 dtc 


Set the men as before. 


b2, 6 wrll,15 
b9, 6 wlO, 14 
b 9, 13 w 18. 22 
b9, 6 w22, 18 
bl, 6 wl8, 14 


b 6, 9 wl5, 13 
b 6, 9 wl4, 17 
bl3, 9 wl7, 13 
b 6, 2 wl3, 9 
b 6, 13 w 5, 1 



Third, ,• 

No 1, 2 black kings, 3 a black man ; 9, 10, 11 white 
kjogf) 12 a white nnan, and blifck to play. 

bl,5 w 9,13 b5, I w 11, 15 
b 2, 6 w 10, 14 b 6, 2 w 17, 9 
bl,6 w 9, 6 b6, 1 wl5, 11 
b2,6 wll, 7 b3,10 w 6, 9 

Fourth. 

No. 5 a white king; 21 a white man : 6, 10 black 
kings, black being to move, may win thus : 



b 6, 1 


w 6, 


9 


b 10, 15 


w % 


b 15, 18 


w 5, 


9 


b 1, 5 


w 9, 6 


b 18, 15 


w21. 


17 


b 5, 1 


w 6, 9 


b 15, 18 


w 9, 


5 


bl8,22 


wl7, 


b 1, 6 


w 5, 


1 


b 6, 2 


w 14, 10 


b^, 18 


w 1, 


5 


b 18, 14 





Place the men as before. 

b 6, 1 w 5, 9 blO, 15 w21, 17 

bl5, 18 wl7, 13 b18^, 15 w 9,14 

b 1, 5 wl4, 17 bl5, 10 wl7,22 

D10,14 w 22, 25 b 5, 1 w 25, 22 
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b 1, 6 w3S,25 b 6,10 w25,39 
blO,15 w30,25 bl5,18 i^. 

No. 1 a white king, 30 a white man, 9, 10 black kiogii 
and black being to play, may wra. 

b 9, 6 w 1, 6 b 6, 1 w 5, 9 

b 1, 6 w 9, 13 b 10, 14 w 13, 9 

bl4. 16 w 9. 6 bl8,15 w 30, 25 

bl5.18 W25.2I b 5, 1 w 6, 9 

b18,22 w 9, 5 b 1, 6 w 5, 1 

b 6. 9 w 1, 5 b 9, 14 w 5, 1 

b2118 w 1, 5 bl8, 15 w 5, 1 

b 15, 10 w 1, 5 b 10, 6 w 5, 1 
bl4. 10 w 1. 5 

Now black bas the fourth situation, and must cod»£* 
<|uently win. 

Siaitu 

No. 22, 27 white kings, 18 a white man : 5 a black 
king, 20, 21 black niea, and white being to play, ma; 
win. 

w18, 14 b 5, 1 wl4, 9 b 1, 5 
w22. 17 b 5.14 wl7, 10 b 21, 25 
wlO, 15 b25,30 wis, 19 b 30, 25 
w27,32 b25,22 wl9,24 b20,27 
w32,23 

Seventh, 

Na 6,24 black kings: 14. 18, 23 white kings, and 
either to move, white nay win. 

W18.15 b6,1 wl4. 9 b24,28 
w23, 19 bl,5 w 9. 6 b28, 32 
w 1,24 b5, 1 w24, 19 dtc. 

Etghth. 

No. 1, 12, 16 black men, 13 a black king; 5, 6, 16 

white men, 11 a white king, and b]ack to play. 

bl3, 9 wkl. SO b 9. 2 wao,24 

bl2,ie w24,27 b16,19 w27,32 

' bl9,24 w32,28 b 2, 6 w28, 19 

b 6,24 
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SITUATIONS FOR STROKES. 

First. 

On No. 17 a black man, on No. 30 a black kiog; 19^ 
27 white kings, and white to play. 

w 18, 2S b 17, 26 w 27, 31 

Stcond, 

Na 17, 27 while kings, 18 a black man, 29, 30 black 
kinca, and white to play. 

wl7,22 bl8,25 w27,23 

Third, 

No. 18, 19 white kings, 28 a white man ; 31, 32 black 
kioge, 20 a black roan, and white to move, 
w 19,24 b^,27 wis, 22 

Fourth, 

No. 9, 11, 21 black men, 29 a black king; 18, 24, 96, 
30 white men, and white to move. 

wl8, 14 b9, 18 w26,22 b 18,25 
w24,19 

Fifih. 

Nal2, 21 black men, 27, 31 black kings; 20,30 
white men. 15, 18 white kings, ind white to move. 
w30, 26 b31,22 w 18, 25 b21,d0 
w20, 16 bl2,19 wl5,31 

Sixth. 

No. 7, 23 black kings, 9, 13 black men ; 8, 3]» tt 
white men, 17 a white King, and white to move. 
w22. 18 bl3,22 w 8, 6 b23, 14 
w 3, 26 

Seventh. 

No. 2, 13, 14 black men, 24 a black king; 15,22 
white kings, 19, 21 white men, and white to mov^ 

w21, 17 b14,21 wl5, 18 b24,15 t 

wis, 11. 
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EighUu 

No. I, o, 9 black men, 18 a black king ; 7 a white 
kioc, 13, 15 white men, and white to play. 

w 15, 10 b 6, 15 w 13, 6 b 1, 10 
w 7,23 

JVuOft. 

No. 6, 7 wbita kings, 9 a white man ; 5 a black man, 
14, 15 Uack kings, and white to play. 

w7, 10 bl4,7 w6,2 bo, 14 
w2, 9 

Tetdh. 

No. 2, 6, 8, 22 black men ; 15, 27, SO, 32 white men, 
and white to play. 

wl-Ml b 8,15 w30,26 b22,Sl 
wS2,28 b3U24 w28, 1 

EUvenlh, 

No. 6. 28 white men, 22 a white king; 7, 15 black 
kings, 21 a black man, and white to play. 

w22,25 b21,30 w6,2 b30,23 
w 2,27 

Twl/lh. 

Na 2 a black man, 27, 31 black kings; 10 a white 
man, 14, 19 white kings, and white to move. 
wlO, 7 b2,ll wl9, 15 bll, 18 
wl4,32 

Tliirteenih, 

Na 3, 13 black men, 25, 26 black kings : 11 a white 
man, 15, 16 white kings, and white to move. 
w 11, 7 b 3, 19 w 16, 21 

Fourteenth. 
Na 3 a black man, 26, 27 black kings; 11 a white 
man, 15,^16 white kings, and white to move. 
wll,8 b3,19 w 15,22 

JF\/ieenth. 
N. 1, 3, 5 black men, 25 a black king ; 10, 14, 17 
white men, 13 a white king, and white to 'nove. 
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wlO, 6 b 1,10 wH 7 b3,10 
wl7,14 blO, 17 wl3,29 Lc, 

Sixteenih, 

No. 1, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15 black men ; 19, SO, 21, 22, 
23, 26, 30 white men, and white to move. 

w 20,46 bl5,24 w22,18 bl2,19 
wl8, 2 

Seventeenth, 

No. 2, 3,16, 23 black men, 14 a black king; 1,6 
white kingg, 9, 29, 31 white men, and black to move. 
b23.27 W31.24 b 16, 19 w24, 15 
bl4, 10 wl5, 6 b 3, 7 w29,25 
b 7,10 was, 22 bl2, 14 

EigJiieenih. 

No. 10, 13, 17 black men, 27 a black king; 19, 22, 
26, 30 white men, and white fo play. 

w26, 23 bl7,26 w 19, 16 b27,18 
w30, 7 

^neteenth. 

No. 1, 6, 10, 19, 20 black men; 13, 15,27,28,31 
white men, and white to play. 

w 13, 9 b 6. 13 w 15, 6 b 1, 10 
w27,24 b20,27 w 31, 6 

TwentittJL 

No. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 12. 20, 21 black men ; 14, 15, 19, 23, 
98. 27, 30 white men, and white to play. 

w19,16 b21,30 wl4. 10 b 7,14 
w27, 2 bl2,19 w23, 16 b30,23 

Tnentyjirst, 

No. 3, 6, 10, 13, 14, 17, 19 black mea ; 7, 20, 21, 28, 
tt. 30 white men, and black to move. 

bl9,2S w26,19 bl7.26 w30,23 
bl4,18 w23,14 blO,17 w21,14 
b 3,17 

12 
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Tufeniy-ucond. 

No. S, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 21 black men ; 9, 20, 22, 
23, 26, 30, 31, 32 white men, and white to move. 
w20, 16 bll,20 wl9,15 b 10, 19 
w23,16 bl2,19 w22,17 b 13, 22 
w26, 3 

Twenty-third. 

No. 3, 5, 8, 10, 11, 15, 16, 22 black men ; 17, 18, 20, 
27, 28, S^, 31, 32 white men, and white to move. 
w31,26 b22,31 w 18, 14 b31,24 
wl4, 7 b 3,10 w28, 3 

» Tvoeniyfourfk, 

No. 5, 12 black men, 14, 29, 32 black kings; 8, 9, 30, 
31 white men ; 15 a white king, and white to moYC. , 
w31,27 b32,23 w 30, 25 b29,22 
wl5, 10 bl4, 7 w 8, 3 b 5,14 
w 3,19 
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THE GAME OF HAZARD. 

Art number of persons may play at this game. He 
who takes the box and dice throws a main, t. e. a chance 
Ibr the company, which must exceed four, and not be 
more than nine, otherwise it is no main; be conse- 
quently must keep throwing till be produce five, six, se- 
ven, eight, or nine; this done, he must throw his own 
chance, which may be any above three, and not ex- 
ceeding ten ; if he should throw two aces or trois ace, 
(commonly termed crabs) he loses his stakes, let the 
company's chance, which we call the main, be what it 
may. if the mam should be seven, and seven or eleven 
is thrown immediately after, it is called a nick, and the 
caster (the present player) wins out bis stakes, if eight 
be the main, and eight or twelve should be thrown di- 
rectly after, it is also termed a nick, and the caster wins 
his stakes. The caster throwing any other number for 
the main, such as are admitted, and brings the same 
number immediately afterward, it is a nick, and he 
gains whatever stakes he has made. Every three sue* 
cessive mains the caster wins he pays to the box, oi 
furnisher of the dice, the usual fee. 

The meaning of a stake or bet at this game diffen 
firom any other. If any one chooses to lay some mo- 
ney with the thrower or caster, he must place his cash 
upon the table, within a circle destined for that purpose ; 
when he has done this, if the caster agrees to it, he 
knocks the bbx upon the table at the person^s money 
with whom he intends to t>et, or mentions at whose 
money he throws, which is sufficient, and he becomes 
responsible for whatever sum is down, unless the staker 
calls to cover; in which case the caster is obliged to 
■take also, else the bets are void. The person who beta 
with the thrower may bar any throw which the caster 
may be goine to cast, on condition neither of the dice 
if seen ; but if one die should be discovered, the carter 
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mult throw the other to it, unlesi th« throw is buied ia 
proper time. 

TABLE OF THE ODDS. 

' If leven it the main end four the chance, it U two to 
one ageiRBt the thrower. 

6ito 4 is 5 to 3 

5 to 4 It 4 to 3 

7 10 9 ii 3 to 3 

9 to ft ( 3 to 3, barring two troia. 

' ^ } 6 to 5, with the two trois. 

7 to 5 ii 3 to 2 

A to 5 ) even, barring two trois. 

) 5 to 4, with two uois. 

tktxK S even, barring two fours. 

^^^ { 5 to 4, wiin two fours. 

9 to 5 is even. 

9 to 4 is 4 tn 3. 

The nick of seven is seven to two, sometimes laid ten 
to three. 

The nick of six and eight is five to one. 

It is absoiutHy necessary to be a perfect master of 
these odds, so as to have them as quick as thought, for 
the purpose nf playing a prudent game, and to make 
use of them by way of ensuring bets, in what is termed 
hedging^ in case the chance happens to be not a likely 
one ; for a good calculator secures himself, by taking 
the odds, and often stands part of his bet to a certainty. 
For instance, if seven is the main, and four the chance, 
and he has five dollars depending on the main, by tak* 
ing six dollars to three, he roust either win two doUan 
or one ; and on the other hand, if he does not like his 
ebaoce, by laying the odds against himself he must save 
IB proportion to the bet he has made. 

AdJiUmuU Gdadaiiimg on Huxard. 

If 8 and 6 are main and chance, it is nearly 11 to 12 
that either one or the other is thrown off in two throws. 

If 5 and 7. or 9 and 7, are main and chance, the pro* 
babiUty that they will be thrown in two throws, is near 
lltolt. 

If 5 and 8, or 9 and 8, or 5 and 6, or 9 and 6, aie 
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main and chance, the probability of throwing one of 
them in two throws is as 7 to 9 exactly. 

And if 7 and 4, or 7 and 10, are main and chance, the 
probability that they will be thrown out in two throws 
IS also as 7 to 9. 

If 7 and 8, or 7 and 6, are main and chance, yoa 
may lay 15 to 14 that one of them is thrown in two 
throws. 

But if 5 and 4, or 5 and 10, or 9 and 4, or 9 and 10, 
are main and chance, he that engages to throw either 
main or chance in three throws has the worst of the lay ; 
for it is very near as 21 to 23. ' 

If the main be 7, the gain of the setter is about ont 
and one-third per cent 

If the main be 6 or 8, the gain of the setter is about 
two and a half per cent. 

If the main be 5 or 9, the gain of the setter is about 
one and a half per cent. 

But should any person be resolved to set u)) on the 
first main that is thrown, his chance is about one and 
seven eighths per cent. 

Hence the probability of a main to the probability of 
no main, is as 27 to 28, or verv nearly. 

If a person should undertake to throw a six or an 
ace with two dice in on* throw, he ought to lay 5 to 4. 

Jinoiher table di^laying the odds against winning any 
number of events successiwly { equally applieeUile to 
JHvzard, Faro, Rouge et J\oir^ Billwrds, or other 
games cf chance, 

1. It is an even bet that the player loses the first time. 

% That he does not win twice together, is 3 to 1 

Three successive times 7 to I 

Four ditto 15 to 1 

Five ditto 31 to 1 

mnd in that proportion to any number doubling the odds 
every time with the addition of one for the stake. 
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[:^ THE GAME OF CHESS. 

This Game is played od a board the same as that 
: used in draughts or chequers, containing' sixty- four 
' ii^uares. The board most be so placed that each player 
WiU have a white square at his right hand. The squares 
are named from the pieces, viz. that on which the king 
is placed is called the king^s square, and that on which 
the king^s pawn is placed, the king^s second square, that 
before the pawn the king's third square, and the next 
the king^s fourth, and so of all the pieces of each side. 
Each player has eight pieces and eight pawns, which 
are thus placed ; the white king on the fourth square 
from the right hand, which is black, and the queen on 
the fifth, which is white, the black king on the lifth 
i^uare from the right hand on the other side the board, 
directly opposite the white king, and the queen 6n the 
fourth, oppiosite the white queen ; each queen being on 
a square of her own colour. The bishops, one on the 
third and one on the sixth square of each side: the 
knights on the second and seventh, and the rooks on the 
first and eighth, or corner squares ; the pawns on the 
lines of squares immediately in front of the pieces of 
each side. The pieces and pawns before the king, and 
on his side the board, are called the king's pawn, king's 
^shop, king's bishop's pawn, &,c. ; those before the 
'^ueen, and on her side, are called the queen's pawUf 
queen's bishop, queen's bishop's pawn, &c. 

The white queen bein| on the lefl of her king, and 
4he black queen on the right of hers, players should ac- 
custom themselves to play with either colour. 

Tha pawns move/ortpard only ; they may move one 
or two squares the nrst move, but afterward only one ; 
tfaepawnscan only take by moving ongtctor/y forward. 
Tile knights move obliquely three squares at a time, 
vaulting over any piece which may be in their way, from 
kUwk t9 whitt, tad firom whiu to black ; a more which 
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may be better learnt from the games bereaftn stated, 
than from description. 

The bishops move angularly, forward or backward^ 
on the colour on which they are originally placed. 

The rooks move in straight lines, forward, backwaidi 
or side wise. 

The quee n has the moves of the bishop and of the rook. 

I'iie king moves in every direction, but one sqaiie 
only at a time, excqi>i in castling. He may castle once 
in the game, which is done by placing the rook with 
which he castles, on the square next to the king, and 
thr.n placing the king on the square next the other ^ 
of the rook. 

The queen, rooks, and bishops, move the whole ex* 
tent of the board, unless impeded by some other ptect 
or pawn. 

The player is not compelled, as at draughts, to fake 
any pi^ce offered him, but may refuse if he thinks mo 
per. W hen any piece is captured, it is removed mnr 
the hoard, and the capturing piece placed in the man 
sqnare. 

When the king is exposed -to the attack of any of the 
adversary's pieces or pawns, he is said to be in eheci, 
and if he is unable to avoid the attack, by taking tin 
attacking piece, interposing one of his own, or retiring 
out of check, he is cktck-mated^ and his adversary wins 
the game. 

When the pieces and pawns on each side are so muck 
reduced, or so situated, that neither party can cbeefc* 
mate the other's king, the game is drawn. 

When a plaj'er has no piece or pawn which he can 
move, except his king, and his king not being in check, 
is yet so situated that he cannot move without going into 
check, he is stale mated. Phillidore, Hoyle, and many 
others, say that he who is stale mate vnns the game; 
but Sarratt, in his work, published in London, lOOff, 
states, tliat *' in Italy, France, Germany, Slc. and by 
all Italian players of eminence, stale mate is considered 
a dranen garrui" and gives this as an established latr. 

Ijaw8 of iht Gamt, 

1. If the board, or pieces, be improperly placed, the 
mistake cannot be rectified after ibux moyes on 
side are played. 
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2. When a player has touched a piece, he must move 
it, unless it is only to replace it ; when he must- say, 
•» J^adoubet" or / replace. 

3. When a player has quitted a piece, he canndt re- 
call the move. 

4. Jf a player touch one of his adversary's pieces, 
^irithout saying J^rdoube^ he may be con)pelled to take 
it, or if it cannot be taken to move bis king. 

5. When a pawn is moved two steps, it may be taken 
by any adversary's pawn which it passes, and the cap- 
turing pawn must be placed in that s<|uare over which 
the other leaps. 

6. The king cannot castle if he has before moved, if 
he is in check, if in castling be passes a check, or if the 
rook has mo\'ed. 

7. Whenever a player checks hh adversary's king, 
ha must say Cheeky otherwise the adversary need nbt 
notice the check. If the player should, on the next 
BK>ve, attack the queen or any other piece, and then say 
check, his adversary may replace his last move, and de- 
Ipiid bis king. 

8. When a pawn reaches the first row of the adve'r* 
sary's s}de,4it may be made a queen, or any other piece 
the player chooses. 

9. If a false move is made, and is not discovered un^ 
til the next move is completed, it cannot be recalled. 

30. The kin^ cannot be moved into check, nor within 
one square of the adverse king, nor can any player 
move a pia^e or pawn that leaves his king in check. 

Mr, HoyWs General Rules for the Game of Chess. 

■ 1. Before you stir your pieces, you ou^ht to move your 
pawns, and afterward bring out your pieces to support 
them. Therefore, in order to open your game well, the 
king's, the queen's, and the bishop's pawns should be 
first played. 

2. You are not, therefore, to play out any of your 
pieces in the early part of your game, because you 
thereby lose moves, in case your adversary shpuld have 
it in his power by playing a pawn upon them, to make 
them retire, which also opens his game at the same tipne ; 
more particularly avoid playing your queen out, unlil 
your game is tolerably well opened. 
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3. Never give check unless some advantage it thereby 
(ained, because you lose the move if be is able either lo 
take or drive )'Our piece away. 

4. Do not crowd your game by having too many 
pieces together, choking up your passage, so as to im- 
pede your advancing or retreating your men as occaskn 
may render necessary. 

5. If your game is crowded, endeavour to free it by 
making exchanges of pieces or pawns, and castle your 
king as soon as possible. 

6. Endeavour, on the other hand, to crowd your ad- 
versary's g«n»e. thus: when he plays out his pieces be- 
fore he dties his pawns, attack them as soon as you can 
with your pawns, by which you may make him lose 
moves, and thus crowd him. 

7. If the adversary attacks your king, and it should 
not be in your power to attack his, offer exchanges with 
him : and if he retires, when you present a piece to 
exchange, he may lose a move, and thus you gain an 
advantage. 

8. Play your men in so good guard of one another, 
that if any man you advance be taken, the adverse piece 
may he taken also by that which protecte<% yours, and 
with this view, be sure to have as many guards to your 
piece as you perceive your adversary advances pieces 
upon it ; and if you can, let thein be of less considera- 
tion than those he attacks with. If you find that you 
cannot well support your piece, see if by assailing o. : 
of his that is better, or as good, you cannot thereby sa . 
yours. 

9. Avoid makint; an attack unless well prepared for 
it, for you open thereby your adversary's game, an 
make him ready prepared to pour in a strong attack 
upon you when your weak one is over. 

10. Never play any man till you have examined whe- 
ther you are free from danger by your enemy's last 
move : nor offer to commence an attack till you have 
considered what injury he would be able to do you by 
his next moves, in consequence of yours, that you may 
frustrate h>s designs, if hurtful, before it is too late. 

11. When your attack is prosperous, never be divert- 
ed from following up your scheme (if possible) on to 
giving him mate, by taking any piece, or other advan- 

ir adversary may purposely throw in your way, 
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with this iDteotioD, that by your takiog that bait he 
might gain a move that, would make your design prove 
abortive. 

12. When 3^u are pursuing a well-conceived attack, 
but judge it necessaiy to force your way through your 
adversary's defence, with the loss of a few pieces : if, 
upon reckoning as many moves forward as you can^ you 
see a prospect of success, rush on boldly, and sacrifice 
a piece or two to achieve your object i these bold at- 
tempts make the finest games. 

13. Never let your queen so stand before your king, 
as that your adversary, by bringing a rook or a bishop, 
might check your king, if she was not there, for you 
hardly have a chance to save her. 

14. Let not your adversary's knight (particularly if 
duly guarded) come to check your king and queen, or 
your king and rook, or your queen and rook, or your 
two rooks at the same time: for in the two first cases, 
the king being compelled tri go out of check, the queen 
or the rook must be lost : and in the two last cases, a 
rook must be lost, at best, for a worst piece. 

15. Be careful that no guarded pawn of your adver- 
sary's fork two of your pieces. 

16. When the kings have castled on different sides Ot 
the board, the enemy must advance upon the other king 
the pawns he has on that side of the beard, taking care 
to bring up hie pieces, especially his queen and rooks to 
support them ; and the king that has castled is not to 
stir his three pawns till compelled to it. 

17. Endeavour to have a move as it were in ambus- 
cade, in playing the game : that is, place the queen, 
bishop, or rook, behind a pawn, or a piece, in such a 
way, as that upon playing that pawn, or piecto, you dis- 
cover a check upon your adversary's king, and thus get 
a piece, or some other advantage by it. 

18. Never protect an inferior piece whb a Iwtter, if 
you can do it wi»h a pawn, because that better piece 
may in such a caee be, as it were, out of play ; on the 
aanie aocotmt, you ought not to guard a pawn with a 
piece, if you have it in your power to guard it with a 
pawn. 

19. A pawn passed, and well supported, frequently 
costs the adversary a piece. And ir you play to win 
the game only, whenever you have gained a pawn, or 
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any other advantage, and are not in danger of losins 
the move thereby, make at frequent exchaoges of pieces 
as possible. 

SbO. If you have three pawns each upon the bosrd, 
and no piece, and you have one of your pawns on one 
side of the board, and the other two on the oppmife, 
and your adversary's three pawns also are opposite to 
your two, march with your king as soon as possible, to 
take his pawns; and if he tries with his king to protect 
them, go on to queen with your single pawn : ar^d if be 
goes to, prevent it, take his pawns, and push the othen 
to 4)ueen. 

21. Toward the end of a game, each paity having 
only three or four pawns oi> oppo»te sides of the board, 
the kings should endeavour to gain the move, in ordei 
to win the game. For instance, if you bring your king 
opposed to your adversary's king, with only one square 
between you, you will have gamed the move. 

22. When your adversary has his king and one pawn 
on the board, and you have your kmg only, you cannot 
lose that game, if you can bring your king to be oppo- 
site to your adversary's when he is directly either berore 
or on one side of his pawn, and there is only one square 
between the kings. 

23. When your adversary has a bishop and one pawn 
on the rook's line, and bishop is not of the colour that 
commands the square bis pawn is going to, and you have 
only king, if you can get into ^at comer, that game 
cannot be lost, but may be won by a stale. 

24. When the game is to your disadvantage, having 
only your queen left in play, and your king is in the po- 
sition of stale n:a!e. keep giving check to your adver- 
sary's king, taking especial care not to check him where 
he can interpose any of his pieces that make the stale; 
3'ou will at iagt force him, by &o doing, to take your 
queen, and then you conquer by being in a stale -mate. 
(.Scfi;>. 208.) 

25. Never cover a check with a piece that a pawn 
pushed upon it may take, for fear of only getting that 
pawn £r)r it. 

26. Always he careful that your adversary's king has 
a. move : therefore do not crowd him np with your 
pieces, for fear you inadvertently give stale- male. 
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^ Explanatory Observations (m sonu of iheprtetding 

Rules, 

1. Whether it is th^ open or the close game you play, 
be sure bring out all your pieces into play before you 
cocnnience the assault ; for if you do not, and your ad- 
-versary does, you will attack or be attacked always dis- 
advantageously ; this is so decided, that you had better 
forego a benefit than deviate from it ; and no one will 
ever play well at this game, who does not put this rule 
strictly in practice. It must not be concluded that these 
preparatory moves are useless, because you not receive 
an immediate success from them ; they are equally im- 
portant as it is at Whist to deal thirteen cards round 
before play. With a view of bringing out your pieces 
properly, push on your pawns first, and support theip 
with your pieces, an'i you will receive this advantage 
from it, that your ^ame will not be choked. By this I 
mean, that all your pieces will be at liberty to play and 
assist each other, and thus co-operate towards complet* 
log your purpose ; and this may be farther observed, 
that, either in your attack or defence, you bring them 
out so as not to be driven back again. 

2. When you have brought out your pieces, vjhich 
you will have done very well, if you have your choice 
on which side to castle, (which I would always recom- 
mend to do) you should then stop and consider tho- 
roughly your own and your adversary's game, and from 
his situation, and noticing where he is weakest, you 
should not only n\ake your decision where to castle, 
bat also .where to begin your attack ; and it is certainly 
clear you cannot do it in a better place than where you 
are strongest, and your adversary weakest. By this 
mode, it is very prnhabie that you will be able to break 
through your adversary's game, in which contest some 
pieces must of course be exchanged. But now rest 
awhile, and survey both games attentively, and do not 
tei your impetuosity hurry you away with this first nic* 
cess; and mv advice to you in this critical juncture 
^especially if* you still find your enemy pretty strong) 
is to rally your men again, and put them m good order 
fot a second or third attack, if requisite, still keeping 
your men close and well connected together, so as to be 
4mt use to each other : for want of this method, and a 
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little coolnesi, I have often known an almost sure vk- 
tory snatched out of a player's bands, and a total over' 
throw the eonsequence. But if, after all, you cannot 
penetrate so for as to win the game, oeveribel^ns, by 
observing these rules, you may still be sure of haviiig a 
well-disposed game. 

3. And now that I am arrived at the last period of 
the game, which abounds also with difiScultiee and nice- 
ties, it must be remarked, where your pawns are atrong- 
est, most united together, and nearest to queen, you 
must likewise bear m mind how your adversary's pawns 
are disposed, and their degree of preferment, and com- 
pare these things together : and if you find you can get 
to queen before hnn. you must proceed without betiia* 
tion ; if not, you nuist hasten on with your king to pre- 
vent him. i speak now, as supposing the noblemen to 
be gone: if not. they are to attend your pawns, and 
likewise to hinder your adversary from going to queen. 

Some other Generid Rula. 

1. Do not be over cautious about losing a rook for 
an inferior piece : although a rook is better than any 
other, except the queen, yet it does not often come into 
play, so as to operate, until the end of the game : and 
therefore it often turns out that it is better to have a less 
good piece in play than a better out. 

2. When you have moved a piece, so that your adver* 
fary drives you away with a pawn, you may be sura 
(generally speaking) that it is a bad move, your enemy 
gaining that double advantage over you of advancing 
himself, and making you retire : I think this merits at- 
tention ; for although between equal and good playen 
the first move may not be much, yet the loss of one or 
two more, after the first, makes the game almost irre- 
trievable. Also, if you defend and can recover the 
move, or the attack, (for they both go together) you are 
in a foir way of winning. 

3. If you make such a move as that, having liberty 
to play again, you can make nothing of it, take it rat 
granted, it is an exceeding bad one ; for in this nice 
game every move is important. 

4. If your game is such, that you have scarcely any 
thing to play, it is your owo fault, either for baTiif 
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brought out yoar pieces wrong, or, which k worse, Dot 
at all ; for had they been brought out right, you must 
have sufficient variety to play. 

5. Do not be too cautious of doubling a pawn ; three 
pawns together are strong, but four, that make a iquare» 
v/'wh the help of other pieces, well managed, create an 
invincible strength, and in time of need may probably 
produce you a queen : on the other hand, two pawns, 
with an interval between, are no better than one ; and 
if, carelessly, you should have three over each other in 
a line, your game cannot be in a worse plight * examine 
this on the Table, and the truth will be self-evident. Yoa 
are therefore to keep your pawns closely cemented and 
well connected together : and it must be great strength 
OD your adversary's side that can overpower them. 

6. When a piece is so attacked as that you cannot 
lave it, give it up, and bestow your thoughts how to an-^ 
noy your enemy elsewhere, while he is taking it: for it 
frequently occurs, that while your adversary is running 
jnadlv after a piece, you either get a pawn or two, or 
^uch a situation as ends in his discomfiture. 

7. Supposing vour queen and another piece are at- 
tacked at the same tmie, and by removing your queen, 
yon must lose your piece : in this situation, if you can 
get two pieces in exchange for your queen, you should 
rather do it than retitf : for it is the difference of thre. 
pieces, which is more than the value of a queen ; be- 
tides that, ynu keep yoar game entire, and preserve your 
situation, which very often is better than a piece; nay, 
rather than retire, t would give my queen for a piece, 
and a pawn or two. nay, almost for what I can get; for 
observe this one thing, among grjod players, (to convince 
you this advice is not bad^ that when the attack and 
defence Is well formed, and every thing prepared for the 
0torni, if he that plays first is obliged tiy the act of the 
person that defends to retire, it generally ends io the loM 
of the game of the attacked side. 

8. Do not aim at changing without sufficient reason; 
H is so for from being right, that a good player will tak* 
this advantaga of it. that he will spoil your situation, 
•nd of course mend bis own : but it is quite right ih 
these following cases ; when you are strong^t, espe- 
clelly by a piece, then every time you change your ad- 
yantafe it incieasiog ; this is to plain, it requires no ar^ 
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gument. Agthi, wbeD you have played a piece, and 
your adversary opposes one to you, change directly, ibi 
it is clear be wants to remove you ; prevent him, there- 
fore, and do not lose the move. 

9. Cast up your earne every now and then, make t 
balance, ana then take your measures accordingly. 

10. At the conclusion of the game especially, remem- 
ber your king is a capital piece, and do not let him be 
idle ; it is by his means, generally, you get tbe move and 
the victory. 

11. Notice this also, that as the queen, rook, and bi- 
shop, operate at a distance, it may not always be ne- 
cessary in your attack to have them near your adva- 
sary*8 king ; they do better at a distance, cannot bedii- 
Ten away, and prevent a stale- mate. 

12. Wben a piece presents that you can take, aod 
that cannot escape you, avoid being in too great a hu^ 
ry; see that there is not a better move elsewhere, and 
take it at your leisure. 

13. To take your adversary's pawn with your king's 
not always right, for it very often turns out to be a safe 
guard and protection to your king. 

14. If you can take a man with different pieces, dc 
it not hastily with the first that occurs, but consider 
thoroughly with which you had best take it. 
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Segmnmg wOh wAtle. niuMtrated by observoHans on 
the mo$i material moves ; and two back games,' one 
eommendng at the VUh, and the second at the 37th 
move* 

1. White. The king's pawn two itepii 

Black. The same. 
S. W The king's bishop at bis qneen'i bishop's 4tk 
square. 
B The same. 
3. W The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 
, B The king's knight at his bishop's 3d squara» 
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4. W The qiie8n*8 pawn two moyet. a 
B The pawn takes it. 

5. W The pawn retakes the pawn. 6 

B The king's bishop at his queen*8 knight's 3d 
square, c 

6. W The queen's knight at his bishop^s 3d square. 
B The king castJes. 

7. W. The king's knight at his king's 2d square, d 
B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 

8. W The king's bishop at his queen's 3d square, e 

a This pawn is played two moves for important rea- 
sons ; 1st, to hinder the adversary's king's bishop front 
playing upon your king's bishop's pawn ; 2d, to place 
the strength of your pawns in the middle of the board ; 
of great consequence to achieve the making of a queen. 

h When the game is in this situation, viz. one of your 
pawns at your king's, and another at your queen's 4tK 
square, do not push either of them before your adver- 
sary proposes to change one for the other : in such case 
advance the attacked pawn. Pawns, when sustained 
in a front line, obstruct very much the adversary's 
pieces from entering in our game, or taking a desirable 
post 

c If he gives check with his bishop instead of with- 
drawing it, you are to cover the check with your bishop, 
in order to retake his bishop with your knight, in case 
be takes yours; your knight will then defend your king's 
pawn, otherwise defenceless. But perhaps he may not 
choose to take your bishop, because a good player en- 
deavours to retain his kingfs bishop as long as possible. 

d You shonld not play your knights at your bi8hop*f 
Sd square before the bishop's pawn has moved two 
steps, because the motion of the pawn is hindered bj 
the knight 

e Tour bishop retires to ayoid being attacked by the 
black queen's pawn, which would force you to take that 
pawn with yours ; and thus decrease the strength of 
3roiir game, spoiling entirely the project already men* 
tioned, in the Ist and 2d observations. 
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B The queen*fl pawn two moves. 

9. W The king's pawn one move 

B The king's knight at his king's square. 

10. W The queen's bishop at his king'* 3d iquaie. 
6 The king's bishop's pawn one move./* 

11. W The queen at her 2d square, g 

B The king's bishop's pawn takes the pawn, h 
1% W The queen's pawn retakes it 
B The queen's bishop at his king's 3d aquaie. t 



I 



f He plays this to give an opening to his king's rookt 
which cannot be avoided, whether you take his pawn 
o; not. 

g If you should jtake the pawn, in lieu of playing 
your queen, you would commit a great error, for your 
royal pawn would then lose its line ; whereas if yoar 
king's pawn is taken by the adversary, that of your 
queen supplies the place, and you may sustain it with 
that of your king's bishop : these two pawns will evi- 
dently win the game, because they can now no mors 
be parted without the loss of a piece, or one of them 
will make a queen, as will be seen in. the end. Besides, 
it is of no little consequence to play your queen in that 
place, and for two reasons ; Ist, to support and defend 
your king's bishop's pawn : and 2d, to sustain your 
queen's bishop, which, being taken, would oblige you to 
retake his bishop with the above-mentioned last pawn; 
and thus your best pawns would have been totally di- 
vided, and the game lost. 

h He takes the pawn in order to give an opening to 
his king's rook. 

^ t He plays this bishop to protect his queen's pawOt 
^ with a view afterward to push that oi his queen*s 
bishop. 

JV*. B. He might have taken your bishop, but he re* 
ther chooses to let you take his, to clear a way <6r bis 
queen's rook, though his knight's pawn is doubled by 
it ; you are again to take notice, that a double pawn is 
noway disadvantageous when surrounded by three or 
four others. However, this is the subject of a back 
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13. W The kiog's knight at bit king's biibop'i 4tb 

square, k 
B The queen at her King's 2d square. 

14. W The queen's bishop takes the black bishop. I 
B The pawn takes the white queen's bishop. 

15. W Tne king castles with his rook, m 

B The queen's knight at his queen's 3d square. 

16. W The knight takes the black bishop. 
B The queen takes the knight. 

17. W The kiog's bishop^s pawn two steps. 

B The king's knight at his queen's bishop^s 2d squai9« 

18. W The queen's rook at its king's place. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move, n 

19. W The king's rook's pawn one move, o 
B. The queen's pawn one move. 

20. W The knight at bis king's 4th square. 



game, beginning from this 12th move ; the black bishop 
there taking your bishop, shows, that playing well on 
both sides it makes no alteration in the case. The 
king's pawn, together with the queen's^ or the king's 
pawn, well played, and well supported, must certaimy 
win the game. 
ram 

k Tour king's pawn not being in danger, your knight 
attacks his bishop, in order to take or have it removed. 

I It 18 always unsafe to let the adversary's king's bi- 
abop batter tlM line of your king's bishop's pawn ; and 
as it is likewise the most dangerous piece to form an at« 
tack, it is not only necessary to attack him at times by 
your queen's bishop, but you must get rid of that piece 
as soon as a convenient opportunity presents. 

m Castle on the king's side, with a view to strengthen 
and protect your king*s bishop's pawn, which advanca 
two steps as soon as your king's pawn is attacked. 

91 He is forced to play this pawn, to deter you fiom 
pushing your king's bishop's pawn upoD his queen. 

o This move is played to concentrate all your pawni 
together, and pusn them afterward with vigour. 
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B The king*8 rooVs pawn one more, p 
SI. W The queen*8 knighfs pawn one movt. 

B The queen's rook*s pawn one move. -x 

22. W The king's knight's pawn two step< 

B The king's knight at his queen's 4th square. 
33. W The knight at his kingS knight*s 3d square, q ^ 

B The king's knight at the white king's 3d squaie. r 

24. W The queen's rook takes the knight 
B The pawn takes the rook. 

25. W The queen takes the pawn. 

B The queen's rook takes the pawn of the oppoeitt 
rook. 

26. W The rook at his king's place, s 

B The queen takes the white oueen's knight's pawn. 

27. W The queen at her king's 4th square. 
B The queen at her king's 3d square, t 

28. W The king's bishop's pawn one moYC. 
B The pawn takes it 

29. W The pawn takes again. « 
B The queen at her 4th square, m 

p He plays this pawn to hinder your knight from al- 
tering in his game, and forcing his queen to remove ; 
else your pawns would have an open way. 

q You should play this knight in order to push your 
king's bishop's pawn next : it will be then strengthened 
by three pieces, the bishop, the rook, and the knight. 

r He plays this knight to subvert your scheme fay 
breaking the strength of your pawns, by pushing his 
king's knight's pawn ; but baulk his design by changing 
yoar rook for his knight. 

s Play your rook to protect your king's pawn, which 
else would remain in the lurch when you push yoor 
king's bishop's pawn. 

I The queen returns to prevent the check* mate. 

u You would run the risk of losing the gam6« were 
jroti not to take with your pawn. 

9 He offisrs to change queens in order to frustrate 
your plan of giving him check-mate with your queeQ 
and bishop. 
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90. W Hie queen takes the queen. 
B The pawn takes the queen. 

31. W The bishop takes the pawn in bis way 
B The knight at his 3d square. 

32. W The king's bishop's pawn one move, y 

B The queen's rook at the white queen's knight^f 
2d square. 

33. W The bishop at his queen's 3d square. 
B The king at his bishop's 2d square. 

34. W The bishop at the black king's bishop's 4th 

square. 
B The knight at the white queen's bishop's 4th square. 

35. W The knight atthe black king's rook's 4th 8quare< 
B The king's rook gives check. 

36. W The bishop covers the check. 

B The knight &t the white queen's 2d square. 

37. W The king's pawn gives check. 

B The king at his knight's 3d square, x 

38. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 
B The rook at its king's bishop's square. 

39. W The knight gives check at the 4th square of his 

king's bishop. 
B The king at bis knight's 2d square. 

40. W The bishop at the black king's rook's 4th square* 
B Plays any where, the white pushes to queen. 

riBST BACK GAME ; 

FSrom the iwelfih move, 

12. W The queen's pawn retakes it. 

B The king's bishop takes the white queen*8 bisbop* 

13. W The queen takes the bishop. 

B The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. 



y When your bishop runs upon white, put your pawn 
always upon black, because then your bishop serves to 
drive away your adversary's king. or rook when between 
vour pawns ; and vice versa, when your bishop runs 
black, then have your pawns upon white. 
una 

z As his king may retire to his bishop's square, the 
second back game will inform you how to act in this 
case. 
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14. W Thekiiig'sknightathi8kiiig'8biflhop»84thsqttaitS, 
B The queen at ber king's 2d square. 

15. W The knight takes the bishop. 
B The queen takes the knight 

16. W The king castles with his rook. 

B The queen's knight at his queen's 2d squaie. 

17. W The king's bishop's pawn two moves, 
B The king's knight's pawn^one move. 

18. W The Jung's rook's pawn one move. 
B The king's knight at his 2d square. 

19 W The king's knight's pawn two steps. 
B The queen 8 bishop's pawn one move. 

20. V^' The knight at his king's 2d square. 
B The queen's pawn one move. 

21. W The queen at her 2d square. 

B The queen's knight at hie third square. 
22 W The knight at his king's knight's 3d square. 
B The queen% knight at his queen's 4th square. 

23. W The queen's rook at its king's square. 

B The queen's knight at the white king's 3d square. 

24. W The rook takes the knight. 
B The pawn takes the rook. 

55. W The queen takes the psrwn. 

B The queen takes the white queen's rook*8 pawo. 

26. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 
B The queen takes the pawn. 

27. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 
B The knight at his kmg's square. 

28. W The king's knight's pawn one move. 

B The queen at the white queen's 4th square. 
S9. W The queen takes the queen. 
. B The pawn takes the queen. 

30. W The king's pawn one move. 

B The knight at nis queen's 3d square. 

31. W The knight at his kmg's 4th square. 

B The knight at his king's bishop's 4th square. 

32. W The rook takes the knight. 
B The pawn takes the rook. 

83. W The knight at the black queen's 3d squaie. 

B The king's bishop's pawn one move anywhere; 
the ^ame being lost. 
34. W Tlie king's paiyn one move. 

B The king^'s rook at its queen's knight's square. 
85. W The biahop gives check. 
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. B The king retires, having bat one place. 
SG. W The knight gives check. 
B The king remove;]. 

37. W The knight at the black qneen's square^s- 

covering check. 
B The king moves where he can. 

38. W The king's pawn making a queen, gives 

check-mate at the same time. 

SECOND BACK GlMJB. 
Commeneinff/rom tfie thirty-seventh move* 

37. W The king's pawn gives check. 
B The king at his bishop^s square. 

38. W The rook at its queen's rook's square. 

B The rook givos check at the vdiite queen'sknight^ 
square. 

39. W The*rook takes the rook. 
B The knight retakes the rook. 

40. W The king at his rook's 2d square. 

B The kniffht at the white queen's bishop^s 3d square. 

41. W The knight at the king's bishop's 4th square. 
B The knight at the white king's 4th square. 

^. W The knight takes the pawn. 

B The rook at its king's knight's 4th square. 

43. W The king's pawn one move, and gives check. 
B The kin^ at his bishop's 2d square. 

44. W The bishop gives check at the black king's 3d 

square. 
B The king takes the bishop. 

45. W The ung's pavn makes a queen, and wins the 

game. 

QAHE THE SECOVO. 

Commencing with the black; toherein is seen that play ' 
ing the kmg*s knight, the second move^ is wrong play ; 
bwause ii gives the advantage qf the attack to the ad- 
versary. The learner trill see by these three different 
hiuk geunes^ thai a good attack keeps the adversary 
always embarrassea. 

1. B The king's pawn two steps. 
W The same. 
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2. B The king*s knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
"W The queen's pawn one move. 

3. B The king's bishop at the queen's bishop's 4th 

square. 
W The king's bishop's pawn two moves, a 

4. B The queen's pawn ono move. 

VV The queen's bishop's pawn one move« 

5. B The king*s pawn takes the pawn. 6 

W The queen's bishop retakes the pawn. 

6. B The queen's bishop at the white king's knight'ff 

4th square. 
W The king's knight at his bishop's 3d square, c 

7. B The queen's knight at his queen's 2d square. 
W The queen's pawn one move. 

a Had your adversary played any thing else, this was 
still your best move, it being highly advantageous to 
change your king's bishop's pawn for his royal pawn ; 
because your king and queen's pawns place themselves 
in the middle of the chess-board, and are thus enaUed 
to stop all the progress of your adversary's pieces; be- 
sides this, you gain the attack by his having played his 
king's knight at the second move. You have also ano- 
ther advantage by losing your king's bishop's pawn for his 
king's pawn^ viz. when you do castle with your king's 
jook, the same rook finds itself instantly free and fit fot 
action. This will be made clear by the first back game, 
the third move. 

6 Observe, if he refuses taking your pawn, leave it 
exposed in the same situation and place; unless be 
should choose to castle with his king's rook, in such 
case you must undoubtedly push that pawn forwards, 
in order to attack his king with all the pawns of your 
right wing. The effect will be best understood by a se* 
cond back game, beginning from this fifth move. Take 
notice aeain, as a general rule, not easily to push on the 
pawns either of your right or left wings before your ad- 
versary's king has castled, otherwise he will retire where 
your pawns are less strong or less advanced. 

c f he takes your knight, you must take his with 
your pawn, which being joined to his increases their 
strength. 



i 
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8. B The bishop retires. 

W The king's bishop at his qaeen*8 3d square, d 

9. B The que<}n at her king's 2d square. 
W The same- 

10. B The king castles with his rook, e 

W The queen's knight at his queen's 2d square. 

11. B The king's knight at his rook's 4th square, y 
W The qaeen at her king's 3d square. 

12. B The king's knisht takes the bishop, g 
W The queen retaices the knight. 

13. B The queen's bishop takes tne knight, h 
W The pawn retakes the bishop. 

d This is the best square your king's bishop can 
choose, except the fourth of his queen's bishup* parti- 
cularly when you have the attack, and it is not in your 
adversary's power to hinder that bishop from playing 
oo his king's bishop's pawn. 

e Had he castled on his queen's side, then it would 
bave been your game to castle on your king's side, that 
you might attack him more conveniently with your 
|>awns on the left. Be cautious in pushing your pawns 
forward till they are well sustained buth i>y one another, 
and also by your pieces. The form of this attack at 
your left will he best understood hy a third back game, 
commencing from this tenth move. 

y He plays this knight to make room for his king's bi* 
shop's pawn, in order to advance it two steps, and thus 
to break the chain of your pawns. 

g Had he pushed his king's bishop's pawn instead of 
taking your bishop, in that case you must have attacked 
his queen with your queen's bishop, and pushed your 
kin^s rook's pawn the next move upon his bishop, to 
force him to take your knight : in which case your best 
game is to retake his bishop with your pawn, in order 
to support your royal pawn, and replace it in case it be 
taken. 

A If he did not take your knight, his bishop would 
remain imprisoned hy your pawns, or he woula lose at 
U^Mi three moves to set him at liberty. 

K2 
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14. B The king's bishop's pawn two moves. 

W The queen at her king's knight's 3d aqnare. 

15. B The pawn takes the pawn. 
W The bishop's pawn retakes it. 

16. B The kiugS rook at its king's bishop* 3d 

square, t 
W The king's rook^a pawn two steps. * 

17. B The queen's rook at its king's bishop's sqntiei 
W The king castles with his queen's rook. 

18. B The queen's bishop's pawn two steps. 
W The king's pawn one step. I 

i He plays this rook either with an intentioQ to dou- 
ble it, or to remove your queen. 

k You push this pawn two steps to give your queen 
more room, who, being attacked, can retire behind this 
pawn, and then remain, menacing her adversary's king's 
rook's pawn Your pawn advancing afterward will 
become dangerous to your adversary's king. 

I TJiis move is most difficult to comprehend as well 
as to explain. You are to observe, when you find your* 
self with a chain of pawns succeeding one another 
upon one and the satne coloured squares, the pawn who 
has the van must not be abandoned, but should strive 
to keep his post Here again observe, that your king's 
pawn being not in the line of his comrades, your adver- 
sary has pushed his queen's bishop's pawn two steps, 
for two reasOTB. The first, to engage you to push that 
of your queen forwards, which, in this case, would be 
always stopped by that of his queen, and thus leaving 
behind that of your king, would render it totally use- 
less. The second is, to hinder your king's bishop finom 
battering his king's rook's pawn ; it is best, therefors, 
to push your king's pawn upon his rook, and lose it; 
because then your adversary, by taking it, opens a firee 
passage to your queen's pawn, which you are to ad- 
vance immediately, and support, in case of need, with 
your other pawn?, with a view to make a queen with it, 
or draw some other valuable advantage to win the game. 
Ilis queen's pawn (now become his king's) apparently 
ha-8 the same advantage of having no opposition from 
/our pawns to make a queen * the difference, however, 
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19. B The queen's pawn takes the pawn. 
W The queen*s pawn one move. 

20. B Thit bishop at his queeii^s ishop*s 2d square. 
W The knight at his king's 4th square m 

21. B The king's rook at the white king's bishop's 3d 

square. 
W The queen at her king's knight's 2d square. 

22. B The queen at her king's bishop's 2d square, n 
W The knight at the black king's knight's 4th 

square. 

23. B The queen gives check. 

W The lung at his queen's knight's square. 

24. B The rook takes the bishop, o 
W The rook retakes the rook. 

25. B The queen at her king's bishop's 4th square* 
W The queen at her king's 4th square, p 



i» great, because his pawn being entirely parted firom hi« 
comrades will always be in danger m his road, by a 
multitude of your pieces all waging war against it. 

m In order to stop bis king's pawn, it became neces- 
sary to play that knight ; the more, because this very 
Eawn, in its present situation, blocks up the passage of 
is own bishop, and even of his knight 

tt He plays his queen to give check next : but if he 
bad played his king's rook's pawn to frustrate the at- 
tack of your knight, you must then have attacked his 
bishop and his queen with your queen's pawn , hence 
be would have t^en forced to take your pawn, and yoii 
should have retaken his bishop with your knight, wnich 
be .could not have taken with his queen, because she 
would have been lost by a discovered check wiiii your 
bishop. 

o He takes your king's bishop ; in the first place, to 
save his king's rook's pawn, and bees use your bishop 
proves more inconvenient to him than any other of your 
pieces ; and secondly, to put his queen upon the rook 
that covers your king. 

p Having the advantage of a rook against a bishop 
at the end of a g^me, it is your interest to change 
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26. B The queen takes the queen. 
W The kniffht takes the queen. 

27. B The rook at the white king's bishop's 4th * 

square. 
W The knight at the black king's knight's 4tk 
square. 

28. B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 

"VV The queen's rook at her king's knight's 3d 
square. 

29. B The knight at his queen's bishop's 4th sqoaie. 
W The knight at the black king's 3d square. 

30. B The knight takes the knight. 
W The pawn retake(: the knight. 

31. B The rook at its king's bishop's 3d square. 
W The king's rook at its queen's square. 

32. B Ttfe rook takes the oawn. 

W The king's rook at tlie black queen's 2d square» 
and must win the game, g 

YIRST BACK GAME. 

From the third move. 

3. B The queen's pawn two steps. 

W The king's bishop'a pawn two steps. 

4. B The queen's pawn takes tho pawn, a 

W The king's bishop's pawn takes the pawn. 

5. B Tiic king's knight at the white king's knight's 

4th square. 
W The queen's pawn one step. 



queens : because his queen being at present troublesome 
in the post where he just played it, you compel him to 
change, which be cannot avoid, if be will save his be- 
ing check mate. 

q Any thing he could have played could not hinder 
you from doubling your rooks, unless he had sacrificed 
bis bishop, or let you make a queen with your pawn ; 
thus he loses the game all ways. 

o If he had taken your king's bishop's pawn in lieu 
of this, you must have pushed your king's pawn upon 
his knight, and his pawn you mus; afterward have re- 
taken with your queen's bishop. 
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6. B The king's bishop's pawn two steps. 

W The king's bishop at his queen's bishop's 4th 
square. 

7. B The queen's bishop's pawn two steps. 
W The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 

8. B The queen's knight at his bishop's 2d squaie* 
W The king's knight at his king's 2d square, 

9. B The king's rook's pawn two steps. 6 
W The king's rook's pawn one move. 

10. B The king's knight at his rook's 3d sqoaiek 

W The king castles. 
11- B The king's knight at his rook's 4th square. 

W The bishop gives check. 

12. B The bishop covers the check. 

W The bishop takes the black bishop. 

13. B The queen takes the bishop. 
W The queen's pawn one move. 

14. B The queen's bishop's pawn one move, c 
W The queen's knight's pawn two moves. 

15. B The queen's bishop's pawn takes it by pluM- 

ing by. 
W Th^ rook's pawn retakes the pawn. 

16. B The queen's knight's pawn one move. 

W The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. 
17 B The bishop at his king's 2d square. 

W The king's knight at his king's bishop's 4tb 
square, d 



b He pushes this pawn two steps, avoiding having a 
double pawn upon his king's rook's line, which by push- 
ing your king's rook's pawn upon his knight, he had no 
chance of escape, and you taking it afterward with your 
queen's bishop, would have given him a bad game. 

c He plays in this manner to cut the communication 
of your pawns : but you escape it by pushing imme- 
diately your queen's knight's pawn upon his knight, 
which retreat forces your adversary to take the pawn 
by the way. This joins your pawns again, and makea 
them invincible. 

d This knight gives the mortal blow to this game, 
because he has at present all your adversary's pieces in 
some measure locked up, till you can prepare the check 
mate. 
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18. B The kiog^iksight at his own sqnare. 

W The kin^s knight at the bkck king's knight's 
3d square. 

19. B The kinz*s rook at his second square. 
W The king^s pawn one move. 

SO. The queen at her knight's second square. 
W The queen's pawn one mo7e. 

21. B The king's bishop at his 3d square. 
W The king s rook takes the pawn. 

22. B The king castles. 

W The kingTs rook takes the black queen's knightt 

23. B The queen's pawn takes the rook. 
W I'he queen's rook takes the pawn. 

24. B. The queen's ro«.k's pawn one move. 
VV The rook gives check. 

25. B The king retires. 

W The rook at the black queen's bishop's 2d square. 

26. B The queen at her knight's 4th square. 

W The queen's knight at his rook's 4th square. 

27. B The queen at her kins's bishop's 4th square. 
W The queen's knight at her bishop's 4th square. 

28. B The queen takes the knight. 
W The bishop gives check. 

29. B The kina retires where he can. 
W The knight gives check-mate. 

BECOKD BACK GAMX. 

From the fifth move. 

5. B The kinff castles. 

W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 

6. B The queen's pawn one move. 

W The queen at her king's bishop's 3d square. 

7. B The queen's pawn takes the pawn. 
W The queen's pawn retakes the pawn. 

8. B The queen's rook^s pawn two moves. 
W The king's knight's pawn two moves. 

9. B The queen at her 3d square. 

W The king's knight's pawn one move. 

10. B The king's kniffht at his king's square. 

W The king's bishop at his queen's bishop*s ^ 
square. 

11. B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 
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W The queen at the black kin;*! rook*« 4th aqnart • 
13. B The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 
W The king's knight's pawn one mo^e. 

13. B The king's rook's pawn one move. 

W The bishop takes the king's bishop's pawn, and 
gives check. 

14. B The king at the rook's square. 

W The qneen's bishop takes the black king's rook*t 
pawn. 

15. B The king's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 

Vf The queen being at her king's rook's 5th square^ 
wins the game on removing the bishop.^ 

THIRD BACK OAMB. 

Frmn the tenth move, 

10. B Hie bishop castles on his queen's side. 
W The king castles on his own side. 

11. B The king's rook's pawn one move. 

W The qneen's knight at his queen's 2d square* 

12. B The king's knieht's pawn two steps. 

W The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. 

13. B The queen's rook at its king's Knight's square^ 
W The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 

14. B The king's rook's pawn one move. 
W The queen's rook's pawn two mo? es. a 

15. B I'he bishop takes the knight. 
W The queen takes the bishop. 

16. B The king's knight's pawn one move. 
W The queen at her king's 2d square. 

17. B The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 
W The queen's rook's pawn one step. 

18. B The bishop at his queen's bishop's 2d square. 

a When the king is behind two or three pawns, and 
the adversary falls upon them in order to anack your 
king, you must avoid pushing any of those pawns till 
forced ; as it would have been very indificrent policy 
to have pushed your king's rook's pawn upon his bishop, 
because he would then have got -the attack by taking 
your knight with his bishop, and wotild have got an 
opening upon your king by pushing his king's knight's 
pawn, which would have lost you the game. 
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W The queen's bisTiop*8 pawn one move- 

19. B The king's rook's pawn one move. 

W The king's rook at its queen's knight's sqoaie. 

20. B The king's rook at its 4th square. 
W The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 

21. B The queen's pawn one move. 
W The kind's pawn one move. 

22. B The king's knight at his king's square. 
W The queen's knight's pawn one move- 

23. B The pawn takes the pawn. 

W The king's rook retakes the pawn. 

24. B The queen's rook's pawn one move. 

W The king's rook at its queen's knight s 4th square. 

25. B The king's bishoo's pawn one move. 

W The king^s bishop takes the queen's rook s pawa. 

26. B The pawn takes the bishop. 

W The queen takes the pawn and gives check. 

27. B The king retires. 

W The queen gives check. 
-28. B The knight covers the check. 

W The queen's rook's pawn one move. 

29. B Tlie king at his queen's 2d square. 

W The queen takes the queen's pawn and gives 
chfick. 

30. B The king retires. 

' W The queen's rook's pawn one move, and by dil- 
• ferent ways wins the game. 

CUNNINGHAM'S GAMBIT. 

The inventor ofths thought it a sure game ; 6i/f, three 
pawns well oonducted, for the loss of a bishop only, 
vnll win the game, both sides playing well. Thire 
are two back games ; one from the seventh^ and tkt 

J other from the eleventh move. 

♦ 

1. W The king's pawn two moves. 
B The same. 

2. W The king's bishop's pawn two moves. 
B The king's pawn takes the pawn. 

3. W The king's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The king's bishop at his king's 2d square. 

4. W The king's bishop at his queen's bishop^s 4th 

square. 
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6 The king's bishop ffires check. 
K W The king's kniffht*s pi 



5. W The king*s knight's pawn one move. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

6. W The king castles. 

B The pawn takes the rook's pawn and gives check. 

7. W The king at his rook's square. 

B The kind's bishop at his 3d square, a 

8. W The king's pawn one move. 
B The qaeen^B pawn two steps. 

9. W The queen s pawn takes the bishop, b 
B The king's knight takes the pawn. 

10. W The king's bishop at his queen's knight's 3d 

square. 
B The queen's bishop at his king's M square. 

11. W The queen's pawn one move, c 

B The king's rook s pawn one move, d 
12 W The queen's bishop at his king's Jl>i8hop'i 4t]| 
square. 
B The queen's bishop's pawn two steps. 
13. W The queen's bishop takes the pawn next to his 
king. 
B The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 



a It, instead of playing this bishop at his third squal-e, 
he had phyed it at his king's second square, you had 
won the game in a few moves, which is made out by 
the first back game. 

b Without sacrificing this bishop, he could not win 
the game ; but, losing it for three pawns, he becomes 
your conqueror ; which three pawns (provided he doth 
not be too eager in pushing forwards, and that they be 
always well sustained by his pieces) will get the game 
in spite of your best defence. 

c If you had pushed this pawn two steps, you had 
given to his knights a firee entry to your game, which 
would have soon lost it. But, to make this more de< 
monstrable, see a second back game for this eleventh 
move. 

d This move li of great importance, because it pre- 
vents you from attacking his king's knight with your 
queen's bishop, which would have enabled you to sepa- 
rate his pawns by giving one of your rooks for one of 
his knights. 
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14. W The queen's knigkt at hw queen> M W**;' 
B The king'* knight at the white king'e kmghr* 

4th square, e 

15. W The queen at her kinff's M square./^ 
B The knight takes the bishop. 

16. W The queen takes the knight. 

B The queen at her k«ight*s square, g 

17. W The aueen takes the queen, k 
B The rook takes the queen. 

18. W The queen's rook at its king's squxtt. 
B The king at his queen's 2d souare. 

19. W The king's knight cives check. 
B The knight takes the knight. , 

20. W The queen's rook takes the knigbt 
B The king at his queen's 3d square. 

21. W The king's rook at its king s squaPB. 
B The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 

22 W The queen's bishop^s pawn one step. 

B The queen's rook at its king's square. 
23. W The queen's rook's pawn two steps. 



e He plays this knight lo take your queen s bishop, 
which would turn out very incommodious to him, in 
case he should castle on his queen's side. Observe, at 
a eeneral rule, that if the strength of your ga.me constsB 
in pawns, the best way is to take the adversary's bisbopa^ 
because they can stop the advancing of the pawns, mucti 
better than the rooks. 

f Being unable to save your bishop without doiflj 
worse, play your queen to take his place again wbsn 
taken L if you had played u at your kmg's bishop's 
fourth square to frustrate the check of his knight, be 
would have pushed his king's knight's pawn upon youi 
said bishop, and thus won the game immediately. 

IT If he had plaved his queen any where else, she 
would have been cramped ; he therefore offers to chang^ 
that in case you refuse, he may place her at her thiio 
square, where she would be extremely well posted. 

h If you did not take his queen, your game would U 
stUl worse. 
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6 The queen's rook's pawn one step. 
S4. W The kniffht at his king^s bishop^s Sd* square* 
B The king^s Knight's pawn two steps. 

25. W The king at bis knight's 2d square. 
B The king's oishop's pawn one move, t 

26. W The queen's rook at its king's 2d square* 
B The king's rook's pawn one step. 

27. W The qaeen's rook's pawn takes the pawn. 
B. The pawn retakes the pawn. 

28. W The king's rook at its qaeen*8 rook's square* 
B The queen^ rook at her home, k 

29. W The king's rook returns to its king's square* 
B The bishop at his queen's 2d square. 

30. W The queen's pawn one move. 

B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 

31. W The bishop at his queen's bishop's 2d iquard* ' 
B The kinff's rook's pawn one move. I 

SSL W The king's rook at his home. 
B The king's rook at its 4th square, m 

33. W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 

B The qaeen's rook at its king's rook's square. 

34. W The qaeen's knight's pawn one move. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move. 



t If you had pushed this pawn two steps, you had 
got his queen's pawn, taking it with your bishop. This 
would have given you much the advanti^ of the game. 

k Always strive to prevent the adversary doubling 
his rooks, especially where there is an opening in the 
game. 

I He plays this pawn to push afterward that of hit 
kio^s knight upon ^our knight, with a view to drive it 
fironi his post ; but if he had pushed his knight's pawn 
before be played this, you must have posted your knight 
at your king's rook's fourth square, and have arrested 
the progresB of all hit pawns. 

m If instead of playing this he had given check with 
hie rook'spawD, it would have been bad play,and entirely 
a^inst the instruction given in the observation mukod 
a ID the firtt game. 
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35. W The knight at his queen** 2d wpssn. 

««^^?^® *""/* ^^^ ■* "^ ^"8*" knight's 4th sqaai& 

36. W The king's rook at its king's bishop's square. 
B The king's kniffht's pawn one more. 

37. W The rook takes the pawn and giTes cfteck. 
B The kin^ at his queen's bishop's 2d sqa&re. 

38. W Thekmg'srookatthe'black king's knight*! 31 

square. 
B The king's rook's pawn gives check. 

39. W The king at his knight's square. 

B The king's knight's pawn one move. 

40. W The rook ^akes the rook. 
B The rook's pawn gives check. 

41. W The king takes the knight's pawn. 

B The rook's pawn makes a queen and ffiTeschecl 

42. W The king at his bishop's 2d square. 

B The rook gives check at its king's bishop's U 
square. 

43. W The king at his 3d square. 

B The queen gives check at the white king's xoAH 
3d square. 

44. W The knight covers the check, havinir no oiSM 

way. ^^ 

B The queen takes the knight, and afterward the 
rook, and gives mate in two moves after. 

rXRST BACK GAME. 

From the seventh move of the Gambit, 

7. W The king at his rook's square. i 
B The bishop at his king's 2d square. 

8. W The king's bishop takes the pawn and givei 

check. 
B The kmg takes the bishop. 

9. W The king's knight at the black king's ^ 

square, giving double check. 
B The kmg at his 3d square, any where else kl 
loses his queen. 

10. W The queen gives cneck at her king's knightV 

4th square. 
B The Icing takes the knight. 

11. W The queen gives check at the black kiflfH 

bishop's 4th square. 
B The king at his queen's 3d square. 
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IS. W The queen gives check-mate ki the blaok 

queen's 4th square. 

r 

SEQUEL TO THIS HRST BACK 04BfE, 

In ease fhe adversary re/uses taking your bishop VfiA 
his king J at the eighth move of this first back game. 

8. W The king's bishop takes the pawn and givet 
' check. 

B The king at his bishop's square. 
9 W The king's knight p.t his black king's 4tl) 
square. 
B The kiog's knight at his king's bishop's 34 
square. 

10. W The king's bishop at his queen's knight's 3d 

square. 
B The king at her queen's square. 

11. W The king's knight at the black king's bishop's 

2d square. 
. B. The rook at her knight's square 
liTW The king's pawn one move. 
B The queen's pawn two moves. 

13. W The pawn takes the knight 
B The pawn retakes the pawn. 

14. W The bishop takes the pawn. 

B The queen's bishop at the white king's kntght'a 
4th square. 

15. AV The queen at her king's square. 

B The queen's bishop at her king's look'e 4til 
square. 

16. W The queen's pawn two steps. 
B The bishop takes the knight. 

17. W The queen's bishop gives check. 
B The rook covers the check. 

IB. W The knight at his queen's bishop's 3d iqiianb 

B The bishop takes the bishop. 
19. W The knight retakes the bishop. 

B The qaeen at her queen's bishop's 2d sqnaiOr 
90. W The knight takes the bishop 

B The queen takes the knight 
21. W The queen takes the queen. 

B The king takes the queen. 
^ VV The bishop takes the rook, and with the rope* 
rioiity of a rook, easily wins the game. 
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ncOVD BACK OAMS. 

From thi eleventh rnofoeqfCSaminghain^s Gambit, 

11. W The queen's pawn two moves. 
B The kingV knight at the white kine's 4th square.^ 

12. W The queen's bishop at his kings, bishop's 4tli' 

square. ^ 

B The king's bishop's pawn two moves. 

13. W The queen's knight at his queen's 2d sqnarei';; 
B The queen at her king's 2d square. 

14. W The queen's bishop's pawn two moves. | 
B llie queen's bishop's pawn one move. 6 

15. W The pawn takes the pawn. \ 
B The pawn retakes the pawn. 

16. W The queen's roq)L at its bishop's square. ^ 
B I'he queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 

17. W The queen's knight takes the knight. | 
B The king's bishop's pawn retakes tne knight 

18. W The knight takes the black pawn next to hil , 

king. ( 

B The king castles with his rook. 

19. W The queen at her 2d square. 

B The king's rook*s pawn one step \ 

20. W The queen's rook at the black queen's bishops 

4th square. j 



a This knight is played to induce your adversary to 
take it ; but if he did, he would play very iil ; becauMl 
a knight thus placed, and sustained by two pawns, whik 
Tou have no pawn left to push up to remove it, that j 
knight is at least worth a rook, and becomes so iocoa* 
venient, that you will be forced to take it, and in thii* 
ease your adversary reunites bis two pawns, one d 
which will probably either make a queen, or cost you ft | 
piece to prevent the same. 



6 If he had taken your pawn, his game would bsTi 
been very much weakened, because bis knight had tkei^ 
been propped up by one pawn instead of two; besides 
he would have been forced to withdraw his king's knigl>t: 
when attacked, in order to save the pawn that sustain* 
edit. 1 
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B The qv«en*6 rook at its queen's aqiure. 
91 W The king's bbhep at his qaeen's fOOk*s 4tb 
square. 

B The king's knight*s pawn two steps* 
Si. W The oueen*8 bishop at his king's 3d sqnupei 

B The rook titkes the rook. 
93. W The knight takes the rook. 

B The qneen at her 3d square. 
:ft4. W The queen at her king's rook's td mpam^ 

B The king' at his knighfs 2d square. 
t5. W The queen takes the queen. 
' B The rook retakes the queen. 
1^6. W The queen's rook's pawn one move. 

tB The king at his inightis 3d square. 
7. W The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 
B The king's rook's pawn one mo7e. 
8. W The queen's knight's pawn one more. 
B The knight at his king's 2d square. 
SK9. W The rook at the black queen^k bishop's 2d 
square. 
B The rook at its queen's 2d square. 
iSO. W The rook takes the rook, if not it will be the 
same. 
B The bishop retakes the rook. 

31. W The king at his knight's 2d square. 
B The king's rook's pawn one step. 

32. W The queen's bishop at his king's bishop's 2d 
* square. 

I B. The kiug at his rook's 4th square. 

33. W The king's bishop gives check. 
B l^e bishop covers the check. 

1 34. W The bisnop takes the bishop. 
' B The king takes the bishop. 

35. W The knight gives check at his kidfr's 3d square^ 
B The king at the white king's bishop^ 4th square. 

36. W The king at his rook's ^ square. 

B The king at the white king's bishop's 3d sqcare. 

37. W The knight at his king's knight's 4th square. 
B The knight at his kind's iMshop's 4th square. 

38. W The bishop at his king's knight's square. 
B The king's pawn one move. 

39. W The queen's rook's pawn one move. 
B The king's pawn one move. 

40. W The bishop at his king's bishop's 2d square 
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B The Imiglit ttkes the qaera** pawn, tnd aftot^ 
wards wins the game. 

Furfhtr Wuslrmiion of CwnrnghaxiCs Gamht 

1. W The king's pawn two moves. 

B The same. 

2. W The king's bishop's pawn two moTes. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

3 W The king's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The king's bishop at his king's 2d square. 

4. W The king's bishop at his queen's bishop's m 

square. 
6 The bishop gives check. 

5. W The king at his bishop's square, o 
B The queen's pawn one step. 

6. W The queen^s pawn two steps. 

B The queen at her King's bishop s 3d sqaare. 

7. "W The king's pawn one step. 

B The queen's pawn takes the pawn. 

8. W The queen's pawn retakes the pawn. 
B The queen at her king's 2d square. 

9. W The queen's bishop takes the gambit's pawn. 
B The queen's bishop at the white king's knight'f 

4th square. 

10. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The queen's bishop^s pawn one step. 

11. W The queen's knight at his king's 4tb sqaoie, 

must win the game. 

THE queen's eAMBlT. 

with six back game*. 

1, W The queen's pawn two steps. 

B The queen's pawn two steps likewise. 

2. W The queen's bishop's pawn two steps. 
R The nawn takes the oawn. 



a Withdrawing your king to his bishop's place, itn* 
ders it impossible for your adversary to preserve tin 
gambit's pawn, which will be always io your ooweitt 
take, 
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!• W The king's paVn two moTei. a 
'B The kiDg's pawn two moves. 6 

4. W The queen*s pawn one mo?e. e 

B The king's bishop's pawn two mores, i 

5. W The queen's knignt at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The king's knight at his bishop's 3a square. 

6. W The king's bishop's pawn one move. 

B The king's bishop at his queen's bishop's 4th 
square. 

7. W The queen's knight at his rook's 4th square, e 
B Thehishop takes the knight, near the white king's 

rook./ 
9. W The rook takes the bishop. 

a If, instead of two, you had pushed this pawn but 
ue step, your adversary would have shut up your 
lueen's bishop for half the game at least ; the first back 
;ame will be the evidence of iu 

6 He would have lost the game, if, instead of playing 
his pawn, he had sustained the gambit's pawn. This 
Rrill be perceived by a second back game, fiut if he 
lad neither pushed this pawn, nor taken the gambit's 
)awD, you must have pushed your king's bishop's pawn 
wo steps, and then your game would have been in the 
)eBt of situations. 

c If you had taken bis king's pawn, instead of push- 
ng your pa^n forward, you had lost the benefit of the 
Utack. This is the subject of a third back game. 

d If he bad played any thing else, you must have 
poshed your king's bishop's pawn two steps, and thus 
Mve procuied your pieces an entire liberty. 

e If, insteid of playing your knight to take his king's 
bishop, or oiake him remove it from that line, you had 
taken the gambit's pawn, you had lost the game again. 
This is made clear py a fourth back game. 

/* It, in lieu of taking your knight, he bad played bis 
bishop at your queen's fourth square, you must have at- 
iKked ft vitb your king's koi^t, and taken it the neit 
more* 

I* 
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B The king castles, g 
9. W The knight at his queen's bishop's 3d square, 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

10. W The king's bishop takes the gambit's pawn.. A 
B The pawn takes the white king*s bishop's pawov 

11. W The pawn retakes the pawn, i 

U The queen's bishop at his king's bishop's 4ik 
square. 

12. W The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. 
B The queen's knight at his queen^s 2d square. 

13. W The queen at her 2d square. 

B The queen's knight at his 3d square. 
t 14. W The queen's bishop takes the knight. 
h B The rook's pawn retakes the bishop. 
' 15. W The king castles on his queen's side. 

B The king at his rook's square. 

16. W The king's rook at the black king^s knighl'l 

. 4th square. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move. 

17. W The queen at her king's 3d squarob 
B The queen at her 3d square. 

18. W The knight at his king's 4th square, . 



gr If he had pushed his queen's knight's pawn tfPi 
steps in order to sustain his gambit's pawn, instead of 
castling, it appears by a fifth back game that he bad 
lost ; and if, instead of either of these two moyes, be 
had taken your king's pawn, your retaking it would 
have hindered him from taking yours again with hH 
knight, because he would have lost the game by your 
giving him check with your queen. 

h This particular move demands a sixth back game: 
bteause if you had retaken his king's bishop's paw* 
with your king's bishop's pawn, you agaia had lost tiit 
game. 



■s* 



% In Vetaking this pawn, you give an opening to yoaf 
rook upon his king, and this pawn serves likewise foe 
a better guard to your king ; it stops also your adve^ 
sary's knight's course ; and although you have at pi# 
sent a pawn less, you have the best of the ganoe bv lli 
situatiozL 
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B The bisbop takes the knight. 
19. W The pawn retakes the bishop, and reunites hi9 
comrades. 

B The king's rook at its king*s square. 
M>. W The king at his queen's knight's square. 

B The queen at her bishop's 4th square. 
Bl. W The queen takes the queen. 

B The pawn retakes the queen 
ti. W The queen's rook at its king's square. 

B The king at bis knight's 2d square. 
23. W The king at his queen's bishop's 2d square. 

B The king's rook's pawn one move. 
M. W The king's rook at his knight's 3d square. 

B The knight at his king's rook s 4th square. 
te. W The attacked rook saves itself at the queen'e 
knight's 3d square. 

B The queen's knight's pawn one move. 
K6. W The queen's pawn one step, to make an opM« 
ing for your rook and bishop. 

B The pawn takes the pawn. 
W. W The king's rook takes the pawn. 

B The queen s rook at its queen's square. 
tS. W The queen's ro' i at its queen's square. 

B The knight at his dng's bishop's 3d square. 
IBl W The king's rook gives check. 
I B The king at his rook's square. 
KK Yf I'he bishop at the black queen*s 4th square, te 

prevent the adversary's pawn's advancing. 
' B The knight takes the bishop. 
U* W The rook retakes the khight. 
* B The king's rook at its bishop's square. 
{i. W The queen's rook at its queen's 2d square. 

B The king's rook at the white king's bishop's 4Ui 
square. 
18. W The queen's rook at its king's 2d square. 
»• B The queen's pawn one move. 
14. W The pawn takes the pawn. 

B The queen's rook takes the pawn. 
te. W The king's rook at the black king's 2d square. 
' B The king's knight's pawn one step; if he sua- 

• tained the pawn, the game was lost. 
M. W One of the two rooks tu:es the pawn. 
» B The rook takes the rook. 
)7. W The rook retakes the rook. 
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B The rook gives check at the white king's hi- 
8hof)*8 2d square. 

38. W The king at his queen's bishop*8 3d iqaare. 
B The rook takes the pawn. 

39. W The rook*8 pawn two steps, k 
B The kiog*8 knight's pawn one step^ 

40. W The rook's pawn one.move. 
B The knight's pawn one move. 

41. W The rook at its king's square. 
B The knight's pawn one move. 

42. W The rook at its king's knight's square. 
B The rook gives check. 

43. W The king at his queen's bishop's 4th sqixmre. 
B The rook at the white king's knight's 3d square. 

44. W The rook's pawn one move. 

B The rook at its knight's 2d square. 

45. W The king takes the pawii. 
B The rook's pawn one move. 

46. W The king at the black queea*B knight'f 3d 

square. 
B The rook's pawn one move. 

47. W The rook's pawn one move* j 
B The rook takes the pawn. I ^ 

48. W The rook takes the pawn, m 

B The rook at the king's rook's 2d sqaare. 

49. W The pawn two steps. 
B The pawn one step. 

50. W The rook at its king's rook's 3d M|iiiit. 
B The king at his knight's 2d square. 

51. W The pawn one move. 

B The king's at his knight 3d iqaare. 



k 1^ initead of pushing this pawn, you bad taksa 
his pawn with your rook, you had lost the game; bt< 
cause your king would have hindered your rook fironi 
coming in time to stop the passage of bis knight's pawa* 
This may be seen by playing over the aaine n^^ei. 

I If he did not take your pawn, you must havtttakli 
his ; and that would have given you the game. 

m Thus, if instead of taking his pawS| yott bad taktt 
bjs rook, you bad loit tbe game. 



i' 
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52. W The king at the black queen's bishop's 3d 

square- 
B The king at his knight's 4th square. 

53. W The pawn one move. 

B The king at the white king's knight's ^h square. 

54. W The pawn advances. 

B The rook takes the pawn, and playing after* 
ward his king upon the rook, it is a drawn 
gamot because his pawn will cost your rook. 

naST BACK GAME. 

From the third move qfthe Queeti's OambiU 

^ W The king*s pawn one move. 
B The ki9g*s bishop's pawn two steps, a 

4. W The king's bishop takes the pawn. 
B The king's pawn one move. 

5. W The king^s bishop's pawn one move. 

B The king's knight at hia bishop's 3d square. 6 

6. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The queen's bishop's pawn two steps, c 

7. W The king's knight at his king's 2d square. 
B The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 

8. W The kinff castles. 

B The king's knight's pawn two steps, d 

9. W The queen's pawn takes the pawn. < 

a Moving this pawn must convince you that it had 
been better to push your king's pawn two steps, because 
bis pawn obstructs the union ofyour king's and queen's 
pawns in front. 

b He plays his knight to hinder your king's and 
queen's pawns firom uniting. 

e This is pushed with the same design. 

d He plays this pawn to push that of his king's bishop 
upon your king's pawn in case of need, which would 
produce an entire separation of ^our best pawns. 

e If you had advanced your own instead of taking 
Ibis pawn, the adversary would then have attacked yout 
king^B bishep with his queen's knight, forcing you to 
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B The queen takes the queen. 

10. W The rook retakes tbe queen. 
B The king^a bishop takes tbe pawn. 

11. W The king's knight at bis queen's 4th 
B The king at his 2d square. 

12. W The queen*s knight at his rook's 4th squwre. 
B The king's bishop at his queen's 3d squaio. 

13. W The king's knight takes the knight. 
B Tbe pawn retakes the knight. 

14. W The king's bishop's pawn one step, jf 
B The king's rook's fiawu one step. 

15. W The queen's bishop at his queen's 2d flquaili» 
B The knight at his queen's 4ih square. 

16. W The king's knighi's pawn one step* 

B The queen's bishop at his queen's 2d squara. 

17. W The king at his bishop's 2d square. 
B The queen's bishop's pawn one move. 

18. W The knight at his queen's bishop's 3d squam. 
B The queen's bishop at his 3d square. 

19. W The knight takes the knight. 
B The pawn retakes the knight. 

20. W The king's bishop at his king's 2d square 
B The queen's rook at its king's knight's sqpaz*.' 

21. W The queen's bishop at his 3d square. 

B The king's knight's pawn takes tbe pawn. 

22. W Tbe bishop takes the rook, g 

give him check ; and in this case, he, playing bit king 
at his bishop's second square, had gained tbe move 
upon you, and a very good situation. 

f You start this pawn to prevent vour adversary lirom 
putting three pawns in front, which would have been 
done by pushing only his king's pawn. 

g- If his pawn bad been retaken with your knight's 
pawn, be would have pushed his queen's pawn upon 
your bishop, and afterward would have entered youi 
game with a check of his rook, supported by his queen's 
bishop ; and if you bad taken this pawn with your king's 
pawn, he might have done the same : which would have 
given bim a verv good game, because one of his pawns 
being then passed, (t. e.) a pawn that can be no more 
stopped but by pieces, will inevitably cost a piece| to 
hinder the making of a queen. 
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' B Thepawn takes the king's pawn giving check. 
S3. W. The king retakes the pawn. 
B The rook takes- the bishop. 

24. W The king's bishop at his 3d square. 
B The king at his 3d square. 

25. W The king's rook at its queen's second square. 
- B The queen's pawn gives check. 

26. W The king at his bishop's 2d squaje. 

B The queen's bishop at the white king's 4t^ squirt. 

27. W The queen's rook at its king's square. 
B. The king at his queen's 4th square. 

28. W The king's rook at its king's 2d square. 
B The rook at its king's square. 

29. W The king's knight's pawn one move. 
B The bishop takes the bishop. 

30. W The rook takes the rook. ►/ * 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

31. W The king's rook's pawn one move. 
B The queen's bif^hop's pawn one move. 

32. W The king's rook at the black king's rook's square 
B The queen's pawn one move. 

33. W The king at his 3d square. \ 

B The king's bishop gives check at his queen's bish- 
op's 4th square. 

34. W The king at his bishop's 4th square, having no 

other place. 
B The queen's pawn one move, and wiqs the game, h 

SECOND BACK GAME, 

From (he third move of the queen*s gambit 

S. W The king's pawn two steps. 
B The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 

h Bf this game is seen the strength of two bishops 
against the rooks, especially when the king is placed 
between two pawns But if, instead of employing your 
rooks to wage war against his pawns, you had on the 
thirty- first move played your rook at the black queen's 
square; on the thirty- second move brought your other 
rook at your adversary's king's sec<*nd square ; and on 
the thirty- third move sacrificed your first rook for his 
kiog'i bishop ; ybu bad effected i drawn game. 
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4. W The qaMn*8 rook*8 pawn two stepflk 
B The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 

5. W The queen's knight's pawn one step. 

B The gambit's pawn takes the pawn, a i 

6. W The rook's pawn takes the pawn. | 
B The queen's bishop's pawn takes the pawn. 

7. W The king's bishop takes the pawn, and prMJ 

check. 
B The bishop C4>yen the check. 

8. W The queen takes the pawn. 
B The bishop ukes the bishop. 

9. W The queen retakes the bishop, and gWw ctaflck 
B The queen covers the check. 

10. W The ^ueen takes the queen. 
B The knight retakes the queen. 

11. W The king's bishop's pawn two steps. 
B The king's pawn one move or step. 

12. W The king at his 2d square. 

B The king's bishop's pawn two steps, b 

13. W The king's pawn one move. 

B The king's knight at his king's 2d square. 

14. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d sqoare* 
B The king's knight at his queen's 4th square, e 

a It is of the same consequence in the attack of the 

aueen's gambit, to separate the adversary's pawns oo 
sat side, as it is in the king's gambit to separate tbeo 
on the king's side. 

- b By pushing this pawn two steps, he means to com- 
pel you to posh forward your king's pawn, in order to 
cause your qpeen's pawn, now at the bead, to be left 
behind, and become useless. (See the remarks of tlie 
second game.) Nevertheless you must play it ; but en- 
deavour afterward with the help of your pieces, to 
change this your queen's pawn for his king's and diui 
give a free passage to your own king's pawn. 

c Your adversary is forced in his present situation to 
propose the changing of knights, althoueh by this move 
ne separates his pfiwns ; for if he had played anv thing 
else, you would have taken his rook's pawn, by playing 
only youi knight at the black queen's knight's fourth 
square. 
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15. W The knight takes the knight. 

B The pawn retakes the knight. 
ISi W The queen's bishop at bis rooVe 3d square* 

B The bishop takes the bishop. 

17. W The rook takes the bishop. 
B The kinff at his 2d sqnare. 

18. W The king at his bishop's 3d square. 

B The king's rook at its queen's knight's square. 

19. W The knight at his king's 2d square. 
B The king at his 3d square. 

20. W The king's rook- at its queen's rook's square. 
B The king's rook at its queen's knight's 2d square. 

21. W The queen's rook gives check. 
B The knight covers' the check. 

22. W The king's rook at the black queen's rook's 4th 

square. 
B The king's knight's pawn one move. 

23. W The knight at his queen's bishop's 3d iquarei^ 
B The queen s rook at its queen's square. 

24. W The queen's rook takes the rook's pawn. 
B The rook takes the rook. 

25. W The rook retakes and must win the game, hav« 

ing a pawn superiority, and a pawn pastj 
which amounts to a piece, d 

VHI&D BACK OAMSf 

Frcm Uufiurih mow qfthe Queen^s Oambih 

4. W The queen's pawn takes the pawn. 

B The queen takes the queen. 
6. W The king retakes the queen. 

B The queen s bishop at his king's 3d square. 

6. W The king's bishop's pawn two steps. 
B llie king's knight's pawn one step. 

7. W The queen's knight at his bishop's 3d square. 
B The queen's knight at his queen's 2d square. 

8. W The king's rgpk's pawn one move. ^ 
B The king's rook,^ pawn two moves. 

9. W The queen's bishop at his king's 3d square. 

d. Thus it appears by this back game, that a pawn, 
separated from his Mows, wilt sudom or never suc- 
ceed. 2, 2 
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B The king caitles. 

10. VV The king at his queen's bishop's 2d squsreb 

B The king's bishop at his queen's biebop'e 4lii 
square 

11. W The bishep takes the bishop. 
B The knight retakes the bishop. 

12. W The king's knight at his bishop's 3d sqnan. 
B The qneen^s bishop's pawn one step. 

13. W The king's knight at the black king^s kniglicrf 

4th square. 
B The queen's knight's pawn two steps. 
14 W The king's bishop at his king's 2d sqnaiOii 
B The king's knight at his king's 2d square. 

15. W The knight takes the bismp. 
B The pawn retakes the knight. 

16. W The queen's rook's pawn two steps. 

B The queen's knight at the white queeii*B knUt'l 
4th square. 

17. W The queen's rook at its 2d square. 
B The queen's rook's pawn one step. 

18. W The queen's rook<s pawn takes the paws. 
B The queen's rook's pawn retakes the pawn. 

19. W The rpok gives check. 

B The king at his queen's knight's 2d aqnaie. 

20. W The rook takes the rook. 
B The rook retakes the rook. 

81. W The rook at its queen's square* 
B The queen's knight gives check at die wbatfi 
queen's 4th square. 

22. W The king at his queen's knight's square. 
B The king at his queen's knight's "Sd square. 

23. W The king's knight's pawn two steps* 
B The pawn takes toe pawn. 

24. W The pawn retakes the pawn. 

B The queen's bishop's pawn one more. 

25. W The king's knight's pawn one move. 

B The king's knight at his queen's biahop's 3d 
square. 
28. W The bishop at his king's knight's 4th aquarai 
B The queen's knight's pawn one more. 

27. W The knisht at his king's 2d square. 
B The king's Knight at his queen's rook's 4th squaxv* 

28. W The knight takes the knight. 
B The pawn retakes the knight. 
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29. W The bishop takes the pawn. 

B The king at his queeQ*8 bishop's 4th sqatire. 

30. W The king's bishop's pawn one step. 
B The queen's pawn one move. 

CI. W The king's bishop's pawn takes the pawn, a ' 
B The knight at the white queen's knight*a 3d 
square. 

32. W The pawn one move. 

B The rook at its queen's rook's square, to give 
check-mate. 

33. W The rook takes the pawn. 
B The rook gives check. 

34. W The king has but one place. % 
B The rook gives check-mate at its qaeen's bisV 

op's square. 

FOURTH BACK GAME, 

Frmn tht seventh move of the QueenU OambiL 

7. W The king's bishop takes the gambit's pawn. 
B The king's bishop's pawn takes the pawn. 

8. W The king's bishop's pawn retakes the pawn. 
B The king's Knight at the white king's knight's 4th 

square. 

9. W The king's knight at his rook's 3d square. 
B The queen gives check. 

10. W The king at his queen's 2d sauare. 

B The king's knight at the white king's 3d square. 

11. W The queen at her king's 2d square. 

B The king's bishop at the white king's knight's 
4th square. 

12. W The queen at her 3d square. 

B The king's knight takes the king's knight's pawn. 

13. W The king's knight at his home. 

B The aueen at the wliite king's square giving 
check. 

14. W The king retires. 

B The king's bishop takes the knight, and will easly 
win the game. 

m^mm I III I I ^-^^^ 

a He takes this pawn, to make a queen upon xhe 
white queen's square, where his bishop supports the 
pawn 
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Firra BACK GAME, 

From Vic eig?Uh move qfthe Quem'^s GanUni, 

8. W The rook retakes the bishop. 

B The queen*B knight's pawn two steps. 
V. W The knight at the black queeii*s biahop'a 4t]| 
square. 

B Thu king castlei. 

10. W The queen's rook*s pawn two moves. 

B The queen's knight at nia rook's 3d square. 

11. W The knight taOLes the knight. 
B Tiic bishop retakes the knisht. 

12. W The rook's pawn takes tne pawn. 
B The bishop retakes the pawn. 

13. W The queen's knight's pawn one move. 
B The king's bishop's pawn takes the pawn. 

14. W The queen's knight's pawn takes the pawn. 
B The bishop at his queen's 2d square. 

15. W The queen's bishop at the black king's knight'f 

4th square. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

16. W The pawn retakes the pawn. 
B The king at his rook's square. 

17. W The king's bishop at bis queen's 3d square. 
B The king['8 rook's pawn one move. 

18 W The king's rook's pawn two moves. 
B The rook's pawn takes the queen's bishop. 

19. W The pawn retakes the pawn. 

B The knight at his rook's 4th square. 

20. W The bishop at the black king's knight's 3d 

square- 
B The knight at the white king's bishop's 4th square. 

21. W The queen at her bishop^s 2d square. 

B The knight takes the' bishop to avoid the mate. 

22. W The queen retakes the knight. 

B The bishop at his kine*^ bishop's 4th square. 

23. W The queen gives check. 
B The kins retires. 

24. W The lung's knight's pawn one move. 
B The bishop takes the pawn. 

25. W The queen takes the bishop. 

B The queen at her king's bishop's 3d square. 

26. W The queen's rook at the black queen's rook*8 

3d square. 
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B The queen takes the queen. 
S7. W The queen's rook retakes the queen. 

B The king's rook at its bishop's 3d square* 
28. W The kins at his 2d square. 

B The queep s rook's pawn two steps. 

S9. W The queen's roo^ at the black king's Sd squart. 
B The rook's pawn one move. 

30. W The rook takes the pawn. 
B The rook's pawn one moTe. 

31. W The king's rook at its queen's rook's square. 
B The rook's pawn one move. 

32. W The rooK at its king's 3d square. 

B The king's rook at its bishop's 3d square. 
S3. W The kin^ at his queen's 3d square. 
B The rook gives check. 

34. W The king at his 4th square. 
B The rook takes the rook. 

35. W The king retakes the rook. 

B The rook at its queen's rook's 3d square. 

36. W The king at his queen's 4th square. 
B The king at his bishop's 2d square. 

37. W The kin^ at his queen's bishop's 3d square. 
B The rook gives check. 

38. W The king at his queen's knight's 4th square. 
B The rook takes the pawn. 

39. W The rook takes the pawn. 
B The king at his 2d square. 

40. W The queen's bishop's pawn one step. 
6 The king's knight's pawn two steps. 

41. W The rook at the black queen'srook'a 3d square* 
B The king at his queen's square. 

43. W The king at his black queon • knight's 4tl| 
square. 
B The knight's pawn one move. 

43. W The king at the black queen'i bishop's 34 

square. 
B The rook gives check. 

44. W The pawn covers the check. 
B The pawn takes the pawn. 

45. W The pawn retakes the pawn. 
B The king at his home. 

46. W The rook at the black idi)|(%i knight's tH 

square. 
B The rook at its 3d square. 
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47. W The kin; at the black qveea^a bbliop's 2d 
■qaare* and afterward poabiiig hia pawn^ 
will win the game. 

SIXTH BACK 6Alfl^ 

From, Ike tenth move qfthe Queen?s ChanbiL 

10. W The king's bishop's pawn takes the pmwn. ' 
B The knight takes the king's pawn. 

11. W The knight retakes the knight. 
B The queen sives check. 

18. W The knight at his king's knight's 3d eqinie. 
B The queen's bishop at the white king's kaigfat*! 
4th square. 

13. W The king's bishop at his king's 2d aqnare. a 
B The queen takes the rook's pawn. 

14. W The king's rook at its bishop's square. 6 

B The queen takes the kmght and gives cheek. 

15. W The king at his queen^ 2d square. 

B The queen's knight at his queen's 2d square, 

16. W The rook takes the rook, c 
B The rook retakes the rook. 

17. W The queen at her king's square. 

B The rook at the white king's bishop's 2d sqnaiet 
and wins the game. 

a Any thing you couJd have played could not save a 
piece. 

b If in lieu of playing your rook you had played your 
king, the adversary had won sooner, by playing oaly 
his rook at your king's bishop's second square. 

c Had you taken his foishv')p, he would have given yoa 
check with his queen at your ({uceirs third square, and 
mate by taking your rook the following more. 
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A Tnck of covering (he sixty four Squares of (he Board 
by the Knight at as mitny Moves. 

Place the knight on No. 8, and move it in the foUow- 
Tng order :— 23« 40, 55, 61, 51, 57, 42, 25, 10. 4, 14, 24, 
d9, 66, 62, 52, 58, 41, 26, 9, 3, 13, 7, 22. 32, 47, 64, 54, 
eo, 50, 33, 18, 1, 11, 5, 15, 21, 6, 16, 31, 48, 63, 53, 59, 
49, 34, 17, 2, 12, 27, 44, 38, 28, 43, 37, 20, 35, 45, 30, 
36, 19, 29, and 46. 



Two Persians had engaged to such deep play, that 
tbe whole fortune of one of them was won by his op- 
ponent. He who played tbe white was the ruined man ; 
and, made desperate by his loss, offered his favourite 
wife as his last stake. The game was carried on until 
lie would have been check- mated by his adversary's 
next move. The lady, who had observed the game 
from a window above, cried out to her husband in e 
voice of despair, ** to sacrifice his castle and save hit 
wife.**'-Situation of the game : White K. 40. C. 49. 
B. 37. P. 18 and 19.— Black K. 2. Q. 15. C. 7 and 50. 
White C. to If. BUck K. 1». White P. to 11, givmg 
cbeck-mate. 

This mark * denotes that a piece ii taken, and thisf 
ilcnotes tbe King to be in cbecK. 
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THE GAIOE OF GOFF, OR GOLF. 

Golf, a eekhrated Scotch game, almost peculiar to 
hat country, is played with balls and clubs. The club 
is taper, terminating in the part that strikea the ball* 
whicD is faced with horn, and loaded with lead. But 
of this there are six sorts used by good players, vi«. the 
common Club, used when the ball lies on the ground; 
fne scraper and half scraper, when in long grass ; the 
spoon when in a hollow ; the heavy iron club, when it 
lies deep among stones or mud ; and the light irvm ditu^ 
when on the surftce of chingle or sandy ground. 

The balls are much smaller than those used at crick« 
<t, and much harder ; they are made of horse leather, 
and stuffed with feathers in a peculiar manner, and tbea 
boiled. 

The ground may be circular, triangular, or semicir- 
cular. The number of boles are not limited; that de- 
pends always on what the length of the ground will 
admit. The common distance between one hole and 
another is about a quarter of a mile, which begins and 
terminates every game : and he who gets his ball in by 
the fewest number of strokes is the victor. 

Two, four, six, eight, or any number may play toge- 
ther ; but what is called the good game never exceeds 
four ; that number being allowed to afford best diver- 
sion, and not so liable to confusion as six, eight, ten, or 
twelve might be. 

The more rising or uneven the ground is, it requires 
the greater nicety or skill in the players ; on that ac- 
count the preference is always given to it by proficients-. 

When playing with the wind, light t»Ils are used : 
and heavy ones against it. 

At the beginning of each game the hall is allowed to 
be elevated to whatever height the player chooses, for 
tne convenience of striking ; but not afterward. 

This is done by means of sand or clay, called a 
teeing. 
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The baUs which are played off at the beginning of 
the game cannot be changed until the next hole ia won^ 
even if they should happen to bunt 

When it happens that a ball ii lofC, that hole is lott 
to the party. 

If a ball should be stopped accidentally the player is 
allowed his stroke again. 

Suppose four are to play the game, A and B against 
C and D ; each party having a ball, they proceed thus : 

A strikes ofip first, C next ; and perhaps does not 
drive his ball above half the distance A.did, on which 
account D, his partner, next strikes it, which is called 
one more, to get it as forward as that of their adversa* 
riea, or as much beyond it as possible ; if this is done, 
then B strikes A's ball, which is called playmg the Uktf 
Or equal of their opponents. But if G and D, by their 
ball being in an awkward situation, should be unable, 
bv playing am more, to get it as far as A*s, they are to 
play in turn, two. three, or as many more until that it 
accomplished, before B strikes his partner's ball; which 
be calls oiw to ftoo, or one to l&ree, or as many strokea 
as they required to g^t to the same distance as A did 
by bis once playing. Tbe ball is struck alternately, if 
the parties are equal, or nearly ao. 
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THE LAWS OF CRICKET. 

Thi ball thoald weigh not less than five ounces and 
a half, nor more than five ounces and three quarters. 

The ball cannot be changed during the game, witlh 
out the consent of both parties. 

The bat mu9t not exceed four inches aad one qaa^ 
ter in the widest parL 

The stumps must be twenty- two inches high, and thi , 
i'n^! six inches long. 

The bowlmg-crease must be in aline with the stump% 
three feet in length, with a return- crease. 

The poppingcrease must be three feet ten inches fino 
the wickets ; and the wickets must be opposite to each 
Other, at twenty- two yards distance. 

The party which goes from home shall have the choice . 
of the mnings and pitchings of the wickets, which shall 
be pitched within thirty yards of a centre fixed by tiM 
adversaries. / 

When the parties meet at a third place, the bowleit 
ahall toss up for the pitching of the first wicket, and the 
choice of going m. 

Neither party can alter the ground during the match 
without consent of the other, either by moving, cove^ 
ine^ rolling, or beating it 

The bail must be delivered by the bowler with one 
foot behind the bowling- crease, and within the return- 
crease ; and he must bowl four balls before be changes 
wickets, which he shall do but once in the same innings 

He may order the striker at his wicket to stand oo 
which sine of it be pleases. 

The striker is out if the bail is bowled ofi^ or the 
stump bowled out of the ground. 

Or when the ball, from a stroke over or under hii , 
bat, or upon his hands (but not wrists) is held befiire it 
touches the ground, though it be huj^d to the body of 
the catcher. 
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Or if, in striking, both his feet are over the popping- 
^rease, and his wicket is put down, except bis bat is 
grounded within it 

Or if, in striking at the ball, he hits down his wicket. 
' Or if be runs out of bis ground to hinder a, catch. 

Or if a ball is struck up, and be wilfully strikes it 
•gain. 

Or if, in running a notch, the wicket is struck down 
by a throw, or with the ball in band, before bis foot, 
Imnd, or bat, is grounded over the poppingcrease; but 
if the bail is oC a stump must be suuck out of tbo 
ground by the ball. 

Or when the striker touches or takes up the ball before 
it has lain still, unless done at the request of the oppo- 
site party. 

Or if the striker puts his leg before the wicket with a 
design to stop the ball, and actually prevents the ball 
from hitting his wicket by it 

If the players have crossed each other, he that runs 
for the wicket that is put down is out ; but if they are 
not crossed, he that has left the wicket that is put dowo 
is out. 

When the ball has been in the bowler's or wicket- 
keeper's hands, the strikers need not keep within thehr 
grotind till the umpire has called play ; but if the playet 
goes out of his ground with a design to run, before tho 
ball is delivered, the bowler then may put him out 

When the ball is struck up in the running ground be- 
tween the wickets, the strikers may lawfully hinder itg 
being catched : but they must neither strike at» not 
touch the ball with their hands. 

When the ball is struck up, the striker may guard 
bis wicket either with his bat or his body. 

In single wicket matches, should the striker move oot 
Qf bis ground to strike at the ball, he shall not be al- 
lowed a notch for such stroke. 

Tbe wicket-keeper shall stand at a moderate distanco 
behind the wicket, and shall not move till the hall is 
out of the bowler's hand, and shall not by any noise 
incommode the striker; and if his hands, knees, foot, . 
or head, be over or before the wicket, though the ball 
bit it, it shall not be out 

The umpires shall allow ten minutes for each man to 
coflno JD, and fifteen minutes between eacb innings 
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When the ompirM riiall call PUnft ^ puty then refti* 
i!fic to play, mms the match. 

They aie the sole judges of fair and unfiui play, and 
all dispute! shall tH> <)etermiDed by them. 

When a striker is hurt, they are to allow another to 
come in, and the person hurt shall have his hands m 
any part of that inoinga 

They are not to order a player out, unless when ap- 
pealed to hy the adyersaries. 

But if the bowler*B foot is not behind the bowling- 
Crease, and within the retumiiu; crease, when he deu- 
vers the ball, the umpire, unasked, must call JVb 6a2L . 

If the strikers run a ^mrt notch, the umpire mml 
callJVb notcA. 

When a ball is caught, no notch to be reckoned. 

When a striker is run out, the notch nimiing for if 
not to be reckoned. 

BETTING. 

If the notches of one player are laid aeainst another, 
the bet depends on both the innings, unlesa otherwise 
specified. 

If one party beats the other in one innings, the notches 
in the first innings shall decide the bet. 

But if the other party goes in a second time, then tbt 
het must he determined by the numbers on the score. 
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THE GAME OF BILLIARDS. 

To play this game correctly, attention must be gWai 
to the method of holding the mace or cue, and the man- 
ner of delivering the ball from the mace, or of striking 
it with the cue : but these things are much more easily 
acquired by observation, or by the direction of a profi- 
cient in the game, than by any possible written rules. 

A person who plays with his right hand, must stand 
with his left foot foremost ; and he who is left handed, 
with his right foot ; by which he wttl stand more firm 
and steady. 

The votaries of this game should be particularly cau- 
tious not to suffer their temper to be irritated by any oc- 
currences or disappointments whatever, during the 
game : a steady hand and a serenity of temper, beii^ 
indispensable requisites to the well playing of it. 

We shall forbear noticing those games formerly in 
Togue, they being now very li.ttle played, if at all, and 
bear besides so great an affinity to their substitutes^ that 
we deem treating of them superfluous. 
The games now principally played aie. 
The English game. 
The French following game. 
The winning and losing game. 
The revolution, or four ball game. 
The game of Pool, 
n order to avoid a repetition of the subject, in each 
f^xae separately* we shall previously tal^e notice of 
those rules and regulations which are applicable to a)l« 
with some exceptions for the game of Bool. 

Rules and Regulaiums rehtHng to IhB different Games. 

1. The commencement is, to string for the lead, and 
the choice of balls ; and he who brings his ball nearest 
to the upper cushion, wins the lead, and has the privi- 
Itge of commenciDg first or not. 
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That ptrt of the table where the striker eomnMneei I 
from, is called the upper eod ; and consequently the 
Other part is called the lower end. 

3. He who, in leading, holes his own, or touchea hif 
Opponent's ball, loses the lead. 

3. During a rubber, the person who lost the procoding 
game, has Uie privilege of commencing the next 

4. If the striker, without an intention of sti iking, 
touches his own ball, it is deemed an accident; and hii 
opponent may replace it : but if^ by the sama accident, 
be notes his own or moves another, it is a stroke, thou|^ 
not intended as such. 

5. The suiker .sl^ould take particular notice, befors 
he strikes, that nothing lays on the table that can injurs 
the winning of the bails : he not being entitled to gam, 
but liable to lose every thing made in consequence. 

6. A ball standiog on the edge of a hole falling in«> 
it, after adjudged to stand still, must be replaced in the 
•ame position. 

7. if a ball, standing on the edge of a hole, should 
fall into it before the striker^s ball has reached it, tfat 
stroke is void, and tbe balls must be replaced in the 
same positions. 

8. If the balls are changed, and is not known by 
which party, the game must be played out so. 

9. A person playing with the wrong ball, if not difr 
covered by his opponent before the next stroke, gains 
as many points as in playing with bis own ; and the 
different parties must continue with them duringths 
game. 

10. Any person playing with the wrong ball cannot 
count, if discovered by his opponent before tbe next 
stroke, and each party must resume the ball he com- 
menced with. 

We think it proper to observe here, that tbe abovt 
rule is sufficiently strict, as every person has tbe 
privilege of rectifying his opponent before he strikes, 
if he thinks proper. 

11. Striking both balls together, with cue or mace, 
constitutes a foul stroke : and no person is entitled to 
gain any thing so made, if discovered by his opponent 
before the next stroke : but liable to lose as many points 
as la striking fair ; and withal forfeits the next stroke. 
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Those persons who imagine that in holding the mace 
Or cue perpenriicuiarly, there is no possibility of 
making a foul stroke, labour under a great mistake ; 
for supposing the circumference of each ball to be 
four inches, one-eighth of this is exposed to the 
sliding of the mace or cue, or subjected to be push- 
ed forward a half an inch without retracting the 
played-with stick from it : so that the balls being 
even separated from each other a half an inch, it 
is not only possible, but if struck in a dilatory man* 
ner will most undoubiedly prove so. 

12. If the striker*s ball touches another he cannot 
Strike without making a foul stroke. 

13. If the striker stops or interrupts the running of a 
ball or balls, he cannot count; and his opponent may 
place the ball or balls so stopped, where he pleases: 
and if adjudged by the company, the striker's own t>all 
was runnme directly for either of the holes, it is consi- 
dered as holed, and he loses as many points as is there- 
Co annexed. 

14. The opponent is subjected to the same penalties 
as the striker in a contrary case from the foregoing rule. 

15. If one of the white balls being in hand the otbei 
should be inside of the line that runs parallel with the 
stringing nails, it is called a baulk ; and the person whose 
ball is off the table, cannot play within it, without back- 
ing, or striking the lower cushion first 

16. A line ball, or the centre of a ball laying on the 
line of the stringing nails, is considered within the 
banlk. 

17. If the striker in playing with the wrong ball 
which is his opponent's, holes it, and leaves the other 
in the baulk, he loses nothing, the red ball or balls are 
placed on their original spots, and his opponent must 
play. 

18. If in making a fool stroke the striker makes or 
leaves a baulk, the red ball or balls must be replaced ia 
tbeir original position. 

19. i f the striker forces his own ball over the cushimt, 
It is considered as holed. 

20. If the striker forces either or all the balls over 
the cushion, it counts nothing ; but if by the same stroke 
be holes his own, or forces it over the cushion, then all 
tbe balls over are considered as holed. 
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SI. Forcing either of the balls orer the cushkm 10 i 
nmlLiiig a carrom does not prevent the striker hom 
counting it. 

23. A ball standing on a coahion is considered as off 
the table. 

23. Any person playinjg with both iieet oflf the floor 
cannot count. 

24. Any person playing at a ball while running, can- 
not count. 

25. In a case of betting, two misses do not conftitme 
abaxard. 

26. No by-standei has a right to say any thing coo- 
ceming the game unless appealed to by the players. 

27. Any dispute arising concemios the game shall be 
■ettled by the disinterested company present; the 
marker shall go and ask then, individually, whetbar 
they understand the nature of the dispute in questioa, 
if so, their opinion ; and shall then declare, without 
qiecifying any names, that so manv persons are ui 6- 
vour of one party, and so many in favour of the other; 
and the majority shall decide it ; but in case there is 
no majority, then tlie marker shall be appealed tOj W 
also in case there is no company present. 

Allies espedaUy eoncertwtg a three-handed MoUJl 

28. The three persons must lead, and those two whoM 
balls are nearest to the cushion have the privil^e ^ 
commencing first See the three Jir$t articles. 

29. Every point made is a hand out. 

90. Every point made counis for either of the hands ia. 

31. There are no baulks in this game as long as the 
three persons are in, and in case the ball or balls should 
.be within it, the striker has the privilege of playiqg 
from the other end of the table. 

32. The game is divided into two parts, two- thirds of 
the constituted number of points forms the first, whca 
one person is out ; and the remaining two play on tt 
.the full quota. 

38. The person whose hand is out at the ume the fint 
jiart of the game is won, must play, and strike first, 
with the wlotter*5 baU. 
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Rules especially coneermng a four- handed Match, 

34. During a rubber the parties must indiscrimioately 
follow the rule of rotation. 

35. Each party has the privilege of consulting with 
and directing his partner in any thing concerning the 
game. 

36. If a person makes two misses without an inter' 
mediate hazard made by himself or lost by his oppo- 
nent, his hand is out. 

The rule commonly followed now is, that a hazard 
made by either party between two misses, prevents a 
hand from being out. It is very evident that nothing 
more was intended by this rule, than to stimulate the 
player to exert himself, or to deprive him of his term of 
playing for a supposed demerit, and from this position 
we conclude, that this rule has been taken in too gene* 
ral point of view ; and that by it was meant that the 
person himself, who made the two misses, should make 
an intermediate hazard in order to continue his privi* 
lege of playing ; as there is certainly no merit to be at- 
tr3)uted to him for his opponent's success. 

THE ENGLISH GAME. 

1. This game, generally called the American game, 
IS played with one red and two white balls, and 21 
points constitute the game. 

2. The red ball is invariably placed on a spot made 
for the purpose, as also the white ; from whence the 
striker must indiscriminately play whenever bis ball is 
<^the table. 

3. Whenever two balls are holed, the In must be pla- 
ced on its original spot. 

4. No person has a right to play at the ted ball the 
next stroke after it is holed. 

5. If the striker, after holing the red bait, plays at it a 
second time, and misses the white, he loses one point, 
aod the red ball remains. 

6. If the striker forces the red ball over the cushion 
without his own, it is not considered as holed, aod bis 
opponent may play at which he pleases. 

7. If the striker after holing the white ball forces the 
jred over the cushion, his own must remain where it is ; 

M 
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and his opponent has the pmilege of playing at whicfa 
he pleases. 

8. lo case of^one of the white halls being off the table, 
one of the others or both should be so near the spot from 
whence the striker is to play, as to prevent him from 
placing his own ; the marker must remove them and 
replace them immediately after the striker has started 
bis own ball. 

9. In a four-handed match every white ball holed is 
a hand out. 

10. The striker must invariably strike the ball be 
olays at first, otherwise he cannot count. 

WIKK1KG9. 

11. Holing the white ball 3 

12. Do. red 3 

13. Holing the white and red balls 5 

14. Making a carrom, or touching both balls with 

your own .... 2 

15. Making a carroni, and holing the white ball 4 

16. Making a carrom and holing the red ball . 5 

17. Makmg a carrom, and holing the while and 

red balls .7 

LOSINOS. 

18. Missing the white ball 1 

19. Do. red J 

20. Playing at ths white, missing it, and holing 

your own ball 3 

21. Playing at the red, missing it, and holing your 

own ball 5 

22. Holing your own off the Whitehall . ... 2 

23. Do. red 3 

24. Playing on the white, holing it, and your own 

ball 4 

S5. Da red do. 5 

26. Holing the three balls 7 

27. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing your own ball 5 

28. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

holing your own ball 5 

29. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the two white balls 6 
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30. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the red and your own ball ... 7 

31. naying on the red, making a carrom, and bol« 

ing the two white balls 7 

32. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and bol 

ing the red and your own balls .... 7 

33. Playing at either, making a carrom, and holins 

all the balls . S 

fbr the remainir^ rules, see the preUmxnary articles, 

THE FRENCH FOLLOWING GAM 

In the original French three- ball game, from which 
it has its derivation, each player bad only one strok / 
alternately during the game, but in this the striker ha' 
the prerogative of pursuing his success without interrup- 
tion, and it is therefore styled the foilovying game. 

1. This game is plaved with one red and two white 
balls, and 24 points constitute the game. 

2. The red ball is placed on a spot made for the pur- 
pose, and the white on anv part of the upper line, pro- 
vided the centre of the ball be on it. 

3. The striker has the privilege of playing at the red 
ball as often as he pleases. 

4. In no instance is a ball to be taken up in this game. 

5. If after the red and white balls are off the table, 
the striker should remain on the spot appropriated for 
the red, he must remove it. loses nothing, the red ball 
is put up, and his opponent must play. 

6. In a four hanoed match, every ball holed is a haod 
out. 

7. The winnings in this game are precisely similar to 
those in the English game ; but there is no necessity for 
touching the played-at ball first, in order to count. 

LOSINOS. 

8. Missing both balls 1 

9. Missing both balls and holing your owa . 3 

10. Holingyour own off the white ball . . . S 

11. Do. red . ... 3 

12. Holing both white balls 2 

13. Holing the red and your own ball .... 3 

14. Holing three balls 3 

15. Playing at either, making a carrom, and holing > 

your own ball .2 
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16. Playing at cither, making a carrom, and holing 

the two white balls 4 

17. Playing at either, making a carrom, and holing 

the red, and your own ball 5 

18. Playing at either, making a carrom, and holing 

the three balls 7 

Fbr the remaining ruleSf see the preliminary articles. 

THE WINNING AND LOSING GAME, 

That preponderance which forms the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the preceding games is in this almost entirely 
overlooked, the winnings and losings counting chiefly 
for the accomplisher of either: and skill is not of euch 
•naterial consequence, provided the striker be endowed 
with a large portion of muscular strength ; for in bat<* 
cerin^ away at the balls without mercy, they will, to 
escape the fury of his vengeful arm, cross the table 
again and again, until they find a hole for a transient 
shelter. 

1. This game is generally played with three balls, one 
red and two white, and 30 points constitute the game. 

2. The red ball is invariably placed at the distance 
of nine inches from the lower cushion, in the middle of 
the tablets breadth. 

3. A semicircle must be drawn from the middle of the 
line at the upper end of the table, of about 18 inches in 
diameter, parallel with the line of the stringing nails, 
from withm where, the striker roust invariably play, 
whenever his ball is off the table. 

4. In a four-handed match every hazard made is a 
hand out. A person holing himself in this game makes 
a hazard. 

5. If the striker forces either, or both balls over the 
cushion, it counts nothing. 

6. If the striker forces his own ball over the cushioD* 
he loses in no instance more than two or three points, 
according to which ball he played on. 

7. If the striker forces either or both balls over the 
cushion and holes his own, he gains two or three points, 
he also counts for either of the other balls holed, or a 
c€urrora made by the same stroke. 

fhr the further rules, see the 3d, 4th, and 5th articks 
»jih€ FrenchfoUowing Game, 
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WUtKHfOfl. 

8. Holing the wbiu b«ll 2 

9. Do. red 3 

10. Holing the white and red ....... 5 

11. Holing your own off the white ball ... 2 

12. Holing your own off the red bail .... 3 

13. Playing on the white, holing it and your own 

ball 4 

14. Playing on the red, holing the white and your 

own ball 5 

15. Playing on the white, holing the red and youi 

ball 5 

16. Playing on the red, holing it and your own ball 6 

1 7. Playing on the white and holing the three balls 7 

18. Playing on the red, and holing the three balls 8 

19. Making a carrom, and touching both balls with 
•^N your own . . 2 

20. Making a carrom, and holing the white ball 4 

21. Making a carrom, and holing the red ball . 5 
^. Making a carrom, and holing the white and 

red balls • 7 

23. Playing on the white, making a canom, and 

holing your own ball 4 

24. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

holing your own ball 5 

25. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the two white balls 6 

26. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

holing the two white balls 7 

27. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the white and red balls .... 7 

28. Playing on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the three balls 8 

29. Play on the white, making a carrom, and 

holing the three balls 9 

30. Playing on the red, making a carrom, and 

holing the three balls 10 

LOSINGS. 

31. Missing all the balls 1 

32. Missing all the balls, and holing your own, or 

forcing it over the cushion 3 

For the remaining rules see the preliminary articles \ 
excepting the 19ih and 20th. 
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THE REVOLUTION, OR FOUR-BALL GAME. 

This is very properly styled the Revolution game, it 
being subject to as many different vicissitudes as that 
monster of changes is susceptible of. 

I. This game is played with two red and two white 
balls, and 31 points constitute the ^ame. 

2- The two red balls are placed at each end of the 
table, in the middle of each line, and the striker may 
place his hail on any part of the upper line, provided 
the centre of the ball be on it. 

3. The striker must lead his oall beyond the lower 
red, and his opponent must play *> i it. 

4. If the leader's ball should repass (he lower red ball, 
it must remain, and his opponent must play at iL 

5. If the leader moves a red ball the first stroke, it 
must be replaced, and his ball remains, as also io case 
his opponent moves a red ball without previously toiicb" 
ing the white. 

6. Io a four-handed match every ball holed i&a hand 
out. 

For the further rules, see the 3d and 4th articles of 
the French following Game. 

WINNINGS. 

7. Holing the white ball 2 

S. Holing a red r>all 3 

9. Holing the white and a red ball . . . , . 5 

10. Holing the two red ball 6 

II. Holing the three balls 8 

12. Making a carrom on the white and a red ball 2 

13. Making a carrom on the two red balls . . 3 
14 Making a carrom on all the balls .... 5 

15. Making a carrom on the white and a red ball, 

and holing the white 4 

16. Making a carrom on the white and a red ball, 

and holing the red - 5 

17. Making a carrom on the two red balls, and 

holing the white 5 

13. Making a carrom on the two red balls, and 

holing a red 6' 

19. Making a carrom on all the balls, and holing 

the white 7 
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20. Making a carrom on all the balls, and holing 

a red 8 

21. Making a carrom on the white and a red ball, 

and holing both 7 

22. Making a carrom on the white and a red, and 

holmg the two red balls ...*.. 8 

23. Making a carrom on the two red balls, and 

holing both . . 9 

24. Making a carrom on all the balls, and holiog 

the white and a red 10 

25. Making a carrom on all the balls, and holing 

the two red 11 

26. Making a carrom on all the balls, and holing 

them 13 

L0SIK68. 

27. Missing all the balls 1 

28. Missing all the balls, and holing your own * 3 

29. Holing your own off the white ball ... 2 

30. Holing your own off a red ball .... 3 
In every other case, a person holing himself loses as 

many points as he would have gained by the same stroke, 
but we think it proper to observe this circumstance, 
that the striker, in making a carrom on a red and the 
white ball, and holes his own, only loses two points, not* 
withstanding he struck the red bail first. 
For the remaining rules, see the preliminary articles. 

THE GAME OF POOL. 

The system of this game is very imperfect, and tiie 
most scrutinizing rules that can be composed for it will 
be found inefficient towards producing tnat criterion by 
which a gamester can be prevented from taking those 
advantages so peculiar to his character. 

1. This game is played by an indefinite number of 
persons, who all have their several balls, but any num- 
ber exceeding twelve causes confusion. 

2. The balls are numbered from 1, 2, &.c. to the full 
number of players ; and after being altogether put into 
a pocket, are to be impartially distributed by the marker 
to each person. 

3. If after distributing the balls, there should be 
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found one or more numbers deficient, they must all be 
put into the pocket again, and all wagers laid on tbem 
are void. 

4. A aemiciTCle must be drawn, as in the winning and 
iosin^ game, from within where the striker must inva> 
riahlyjplay whenever his ball is in hand. 

5. The game is generally played with tickets or an 
equivalent, for a certain sum of money, the number 
marker is to pay to his opponent for every instance. 

S. After every person has his ball. No. 1 must lead 
hisbaJ] beyond the middle pocket, and has three strokes 
without being marked in case he holes himself. 

7. Number 2 must play at number 1, and in case be 
holes him, number 1 must pay him a ticket, and is 
marked once. Number 2 then takes up his ball, and 
must lead as in the preceding article, and the following 
numbers play on in rotation. 

8. He who is marked four times is out. 

9. Each person generally contributes a certain sum, 
and he who keeps the longest from being marked four 
times, is entitled to all. 

10. The striker must invariably play at the nearest 
ball to him without the baulk, but in case there are none 
outside, then at the nearest within it. 

11. In case all the balls should be within the baulk, 
and the striker^s in hand, he must lead as is stated in 
the 6th article. 

12. If a ball is played at which is not the nearest the 
stroke is good, but every player has a right to measure 
previous to it. 

13. He who plays with the wrong ball is marked once, 
takes up his own ball, and pays a ticket to the ball he 
plaved at, the ball he played with is put into the baulk; 
and if either has been holed by the same stroke, it counts 
nothing against them. 

14. He who misses the play-at ball is marked once, 
pays a ticket to the ball lie missed, and takes up bis 
own. 

15. If the striker, in missing the played-at ball, brings 
a ball out of the baulk, it must be replaced. 

16. There Is no foul stroke in this game. 

17. He that misses the p]a3'ed-at ball a going, and 
touches ii in returning, loses nothing. 

18. If the ball (o be played at is without the bauilc. 
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ftnd the Btriker^s within it masked by one or more of the 
others, the marker must remove the masking halls, and 
replace them immediately after the stroke. 

19. Any person playing before his turn, without be- 
ing directed to do so, by either of the players, must ba 
marked once, take up bis ball, and pay a ticket to tba 
number he played at. 

21- If the striker forces either of the other balls ovei 
the cushion, it counts nothing. 

The original rule is, that a ball forced over tha 
coshion, shall be marked ouce ; but this rule was insti- 
tuted by cue players, by whom, in certain positions, it 
is easily accomplished, and the deficiency of the mace- 
player in this point was never brought into view ; so 
that in adhering to this custom, we shall continue to 
eive the cue- player an equalized advantage, and there* 
K>re, we thought proper to advise from it. 

For the remaining rules, see the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 16tb, 
19tb, 22d, 23d, 24th, 26th, 27th of the preliminary 
articles. 
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THE GAME OF TENNIS 

k TERNiB COURT ii generally in length nlnety-ax or 
A TiRRii co™T 6 ^' foy^ in breadth. A 

where ?P«'»«°" "^/or a cemin stroke. This k»e 
» ball IS struck. It ^"?^^ . ^,g^„„t apattmentj, 
passage or gal^ry " f" «^ ™ j„„ the line towards 
whKn are «' f ,^^'i*;^'t,Ue^ door, second gaUery, 
tbededan^ are the first 6»^ «he senricesidt 

S?" '^h.SedKthela* gallery are the figuna 1, 2. 
CTb 6 «c"at"yard diwincefmarking the clmce. 
'• *" r u ^„« Msential parts of this game. On the 
"\*°*.loTAe Itae anTYlso the first gallery, door, 
other side of «« ''°' " jj,- „hich is called the ha- 

•^^'llf *e«^ta? «fflto the last gallery on .hi. 
MTd sMie : '"[y ■"" i„ s„oke, the same as into the 
^^.f '"'"S^^ Second aid this last gallery are 
?,r'«™«,.^^ma'kVhe chaces on the ha««d.siDa 

round Ae pent hou»,<.n^hJP^ described line, it « 

,ide must ••r^'Wly, of the court from the dedan, 
°°J^ IS wall prS~"n».e than the rest, ia onter 

s.'rkfaV^.reW.-v;,'^7^«j,r^°i^^^ 
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side, wherein if the ball is struck, it reckons for 15, or 
a certain stroke. 

The game is played by sets. A set of tennis consists 
of six games, but if what is cahed an advantago set 
Is played, two above five games ii.ugt be won on one 
side or the other successively, tu uecide ; or in case it 
should be six games all, two games all. two games must 
still be won on one side to conclude the set ■ so that an 
advantage set may last a considerable time; for which 
kind of sets the court is paid more than for any other. 

We shall now describe the use of the chaces, and 
how they decide or interfere so much in the <^ame. 

When the player gives his service m order to begin 
the set, bis adversary is supposed to return tlie ball : and 
vrherever it falls, after the first rebound, untouched, the 
chace is called accordingly : for example « if the ball 
falls at the figure 1, the chace is called at a yard, that 
is to say, at a yard from the dedans ; this chace remains 
till a second service is given, and if the player on the 
service' side lets the ball go after his adversary returns 
It, and if the ball falls on or between any one of- these 
figures or chaces, they must change sides, for he will be 
then on the hazard'Side to play for the first chace, which 
if he wins by striking the ball so as to fell, after its first 
rebound, nearer to the dedans than the figure 1, with* 
out his adversary's being able to return it from its first. 
rebound, he wins a stroke, and then proceeds in like 
manner to win a second stroke, &.c. if a ball fells on 
a line with the first gallery, door, second gallery, or last 
gallery, the chace is likewise called at such nr such a 
place, naming the gallery, door, &c. When *.t is just 
put over the line, it is called a chace at the line If the 
player on the serv ice side returns a ball with such force 
as to strike the wall on the hazard side so as to rebound^ 
after the first hop over the line, it is also called a chace 
at the line. 

The chaces on the hazard- side proceed from the ball 
being returned either too hard, or not quite hard enough; 
so that the ball, after its first rebound, falls on this side 
the blue line, or line which describes the hazard-side 
chaces, in which case it is a chace at 1. 2. &,c. provided 
there is no chace depending, and according to the spot 
where it exactly fells. When they change sides the 
player, in order to win this chace, must put the ballpver 
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the line, any when, so that bis adversary does not re^ 
turn iL When there is no chace on the hazard-side, 
all balls put over the line, from the service-side, with- 
out being returned, reckon for a stroke. 

As it is upon the marking that the game chiefly de- 
pends, it becomes necessary to explain it ; and those 
who play at ttnois ought to have a good and unbiassed 
mariter, for oo him may depend the whole set. He can 
nark in fiivour of the one, and against the other, in 
that manner as will cause the odds of two to one at 
starting, although even players, instead of which the 
marker ought to be very attentive to the cbaces, and to 
^ totally impartial to the players. 

The game, instead of being marked one, two, three, 
four, is called for the first sitoke.Jifteen ; for the second, 
thirty,- for the third,ydrfy ; and for the fourth. Game, 
unless the players get four strokes each : in that case, 
instead of calling h/brtyaU, it is called Deuce^ after 
which, as soon as any stroke is got, it is called Advan- 
tage, and in case the strokes become equal again, 
Ihuct again : till one or the other gets two strokes fol- 
lowing, which win the game : and as the games are 
won, so they are marked and called ; as one game 
love, two games to one, Slc. towards the set, of which 
so many of these games consist. 

To avoid trouble, a number of balls are made use ol 
at this game, although but one at a time is played with. 
By which means they can play as long as they please 
without having occasion to stoop once for a ball. 

The odds at this game are very uncertain, on account 
of the chances ; and various methods oi givmg odds 
have been used to render a match equal. 

A Bisque is the lowest odds given, (except choice of 
the sides,) and is the liberty of scoring a stroke when- 
ever the player, who receives the advantage, thinks 
proper; for example, let a game be forty or thirty, he 
who is forty 'bv taking XheJSisqve becomes game. 

Fifieen, is a stroke given at the beginning of a gam& 

HtUf thirty, is Frfieen given the first game, and 7%ir- 
ty the next ; and so on to the whole Thirty, Forty ^ &.C. 

Half-Court, is confining the player to play into the 
adversary's half-court, and is of great advantage to the 
adversary. Sometimes it is played straightwise, and 
at other times across. 
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St TWuck no Wall^ that is being obliged to play within 
S. the compass of the walls, or sides of the court, and is a 
i considerable advantage given to the adversary, as all 
the balls must be played gently, and consequently they 
i are much easier to take than those which are played 
;: hard, or according to the usual method of play. 
i, Round Service^ is serving the ball round the pent- 
house, so as to render it easy for the Striker-out (the 
ti player who is on the hazard side, to return the ball.) 

Barring the Hazards^ is not reckoning the dedans, 
ti tambour, grill, or the last gallery, or the hazard side, &.c. 
J, The game of tennis is also played by four persons, two 
partners on each side. In this case they are generally 
f^ confined to their particular quarters, and one of each 
^ lide appointed to serve and strike out: in all other 
,^ , respects the game is played in the same manner as 
I when two only play. 
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HORSE-RACING. 



RnUes eoneeming Horse racing in general^ tcHh a 
description q/* a Post and Handicap MatcK 



Horses take their ages from May day. 
1760 Yards are a Mile. 
240 Yards are a Distance. 
Four inches are a Hand. 
Fourteen Pounds are a Stone. 



Catch Weights are, each party to appoint any person 
to ride without weighing. 

Giveand-Take Plates are. fourteen hands to carry a 
stated weight, all above, or under, to carry extra, or be 
allowed, the proportion of seven pounds for ao inch. 

A Whim Plate is, weight for age, and weight for 
inchea 

A Post Match, is to insert the ages of the horses in 
tlie articles, and to run any horse of that age, without 
declaring what horse, till you come to the Post to start 

A Handicap Match, is for A, B, and C, to put an 
equal sum into a hat. C, who is the handicapper, 
makes a match for A and B, who, when they have pe- 
rused it, put their hands into their pockets, and draw 
them out closed, then they open them together, and if 
both have money in their bands, the match is confirm- 
ed ; if neither has money, it is no match. In both cases 
the handicapper draws all the money out of the hat; 
but if one has money in his hand, and the other none, 
then it is no match : and he that has money in his hand 
is entitled to the deposit in the hat. 

The horse that has his head at the Ending Post first, 
wins the heat. 
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Riders must ride their horses to the Weighing Post to 
weigh, and he that dismounts before, or wants weight, 
is distanced. 

If a rider fall from his horse, and the horse be rode 
in by a person who is of sufficient weight, he will take 
place the same as if it had not happened, pjovided he 
go back to the place where the rider fell. 

Horse plates or shoes not aIlow;ed in the weight. 

Horses not entitled to start, without producing a proper 
certificate of their age, if required, at the time appoint- 
ed in the articles, except where aged horses are includ- 
ed, and in that case, th junior horse may enter without 
a certificate, provided he carry the same weight as the 
aged. 

All bets are for the best of the Plate, if nothing is 
said to the contrary. 

For the best of the Plate, where there are three heats 
run, the horse is second that wins one. 

For the best of the heats, the horse is second that 
beats the other twice out of three times, though he does 
not win a heat. 

A confirmed bet cannot be off without mutual consent. 

Either of the bettors may demand stakes to be made, 
and on refusal, declare the bet void. 

if a party be absent on the day of running, a public 
declaration of the bet may be made on the course, and 
a demand, whether any person will make stakes for the 
absent party ; if no person will consent to it, the bet 
may be declared void. 

Bets agreed to pay or receive in* town, or at any other 
particular place, cannot be declared off on the course. 

At Newmarket, if a match be I'lade for a particular 
day, in any meeting, and the parties agree to change 
the day, all bets must stand ; but if run in a different 
meeting, the bets made before the alteration are void. 

The person who lays the odds, has a right to choose 
his horse, or the field. 

When a person has ebosen his horse, the field is what 
starts against him, but there is no field wilhout one 
starts with him. 

If odds are laid without mentioning the horse before 
It is over, it must be determined as the bets were at the 
time of making it. 

BetB made in running are not determined till the 
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Plate is won, if that heat is not mentioned at the time ^ 
of betting. 

Where a Plate is won by two heats^ the preference of 
the horses is determined by the places they are in the 
second heat. < 

Horses running on the wrong side of the Post, and 
not turning baclc, distanced. 

Horses drawn before the Plate is won, are distanced. 

Horses distanced, if their riders cross and jostle, 
when the articles do not permit it. 

A bet made after the heat is over, if the horse betted 
on does not start, is no bet. 

When three horses have each won a heat, tJiey onbf 
must start for a fourth, and a preference between them 
will be determined by it, there being before no difiiei* * 
ence between them. 

No distance in a fourth heat. 

Bets determined, though the horse does not start, 
%vhen the word Ahsolutely^ Run or Pay, or Play or 
Pay, are made use of in betting. 

Example. — I bet that Mr. Robinson's bl. h. Sampson 
Absolutely wins the King*s Plate at Newmarket 
next meeting: the bet is lost though he does not 
start, and won though he goes over the count 
himself. 

In running of heats, if it cannot be decided which is 
first, the heat goes for nothing, and they may all start 
again, except it be in the last iieat, and then it must be 
between the two horses, that if either had won, the 
race would have been over, but if between two, that 
the race might not have been determined, then it is n# 
heat, and the others may all start again. 

Horses that forfeit, are the beaten horses, where it ii 
run or pay. 

Bets made on horses winning any number of Platet 
that year, remain in force till the first day of May. 

Money given to have a bet laid, not returned, if not 
run. 

To propose a bet, and say done first to it, the person 
that replies done to it, makes it a confirmed bet. 

Matches and bets are void on the decease of either 
party, before determined. 
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Aem Rides and Regvlaiiona of the Jockey Ovh^ and 
Private Decisions. 

All disputes relative to racing at Newmarket shall, 
for the future, be determined by three Stewards of the 
Club, and two referees to be chosen by the parties con- 
cerned ; if there are only two Stewards present, they 
are to fix on a third person in lieu of the absent Steward. 



If for any sweepstakes or subscrijption, the first two 
horses shall come in so near together, that the judge 
shall not be able to decide which won, those horses 
shall run for such prize over again, after the last match 
on the same day. The other horses which started for 
such sweepstakes or subscription, shall be deemed losers, 
and entitled to their respective places, as if the race 
had been finally determined the first time. 



All bets determined by one event, shall be subject to 
any compromise made by the principals, and paid in 
proportion to such compromise: but all double beta 
shall, for the future, (on account of the frequent dis- 
putes which have arisen) be considered as play or pay 
twts. But there is considered a distinction to the latter 
rule ; for instance^ if a bet is made on two events, and 
the first is off by mutual consent, without any compro- 
mise, the bet is void ; but if sixpence only was paid by 
way of compromise, then the whole amount is won or 
lost, as the event may happen. 



When any match or sweepstakes shall be made, and 
no particular weights specified, the horses, &c shall 
carry eight stone seven pounds each ; and if any weight 
is given, the highest weight is, by this resolution, fixed 
at eight stone seven pounds. 



All bets depending between any two horses, either in 
natch or sweepstakes, are null and void, if those horses 
become the property of one and the same person, or his 
avowed confederate, subsequent to the bets being made. 



1 
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When any match is made, ia which crossing and 
josUing are not mentioned, they shall be understood to i 
be barred. 

All forfeits or money paid on compromising any 
match, shall, bonajide, be declared ana entered in the * 
day-book, in order that ail bettors may be put upon an 
equality with the person who had the match or sweep* 
stakes, and may thus ascertain in what proporticm the/ 
are to pay and receive. 



In case any gentleman who keeps running horses bai 
cause to complain of any feeder, rider, groom, boy, or 
other person employed by him in, or mtrusted with tbe 
knowledge ot trials, of having discovered them, directly 
or mdirectly, by betting, or wilfully m any other way, 
(unless allowed so to do bv his employer) or if any per* 
son as aforesaid, living with any eentletnan, shall be 
discovered in watchmg trials himseU^ or procuring other 
persons so to do. or by any unfair means whatsoever 
endeavouring to discover trials : on such complaint be* 
ing carried to any one of the Stewards, that Steward is 
to summon a general Jockey Club meeting as soon as 
convenient, which meeting is to appoint a committee of 
three members, to examine into the accusation ; and in 
case they shall be of opinion that the person or persons 
is or are guilty of it, then the person so found guilty 
shall be dismissed from the service of his employer, 
and the said person shall not be employed by any mem* 
ber of the Jockey Club, in any capacity whatever; 
nor shall any horse, &c. fed or rode by him or them, 
or in the nianagement of which he or they are con- 
cerned, be sufifered to start for Plate, Match, or Sub* 
scriptioo. And the names of the persons found guilty 
of these ofleoces shall be. exposed in the Racing Calen- 
dar, and inserted in a paper to be fixed up in the coffeO' 
room at Newmarket 



The owners of horses, &,c engaged in Matches or 
Sweepstakes, in which the forfeits shall amount to one 
hundred guineas, or upward, shall be entided to a de* 
duction of ten per cent, if they declare their forfeits 
by half past nine the evening preceding running. 
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TABLE, 

hcwinff what Weights Horses are to carry ^ that nm 
for Give and Take Plates, from Twelve to Fifteen 
Hands high, 

■t. lb. <UE> 

\oelveHa7ids 500 

nd for every half a quarter of an inch . . 14 

%irteen Hands 700 

Ad for every half a quarter of aa inch . . 14 

hurieen Hands 900 

lid for every haJf a quarter of an inch . . 14 

yUen Hands 110 
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COCKiNG. 

• 

This game, if it may be so called, had its rise an 
adoption in the earliest times among the Barbariaa 
Greeks, and Romans. It appears to have been a stand 
ard diversion among the latter at the time they aboiat 
ed the combats of the gladiators in the Arena. Th 
islanders of Delos, it appears, were great lovers of cod 
fighting. Tanagra also, a city in Baeotia, the ide< 
Rhodes, Chalcis in Euboea, and the country of MeA 
were celebrated for their partiality to and their breed( 
chickens. It has contmued a sport among the En^ 
for a long period, although now much on the decline. 

Diredtons for breeding Game Cocks. 

The breeding cock should be selected from a stni 
which has generally, if not always, gained the oddbt 
tie when equally matched ; be also thoroughly coovii 
ced that he is quite sound, by attending to his mode< 
feeding, where, should he eat corn enough to make ii 
crop very hard, and digest the same speedily, that isi 
sure a token his constitution is good, as that it is rotte 
when he eats but little, and has besides a bad digestioi 
To be still more sure, try also by running him downi 
a field, and sparring with another cock, at either i 
which, if he is unsound, he will turn black in the fto 
Try the hens too in like manner. 

The cock ought to have a long thin head, or vij 
taper, if short ; full large eyes, stout crooked beak, tM 
long neck, short compact body, round breast, firmstd 
thighs, well placed up to the shoulders, long strongly 
and if they agree in colour with the beak, it is reckoi 
ed a perfection ; broad thin feet, and very lon^ cla«i 
a stately walk, and an upright easy carriage, his wiaj 
not lying close on his back, but rather extended. 

A cock possessed of the preceding qualifications, j 
condition to fight, ought not to weigh more than 41 
10 oz., for when above that weight, and the hens of* 
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good size, their progeny, if well walked, will be too 
large to fight, being beyond the articles ; and if the 
cock is much less in weight than 41b. 8 oz. the chickens 
will not have the due share of bone requisite to contend 
with cocks that are true bred. The hens should cor- 
respond to the cock in feather, shape, and make, with 
bodies sufficiently roomy behind for the production of 
large eggs. 

The breeding walk should be where there are out- 
houses for shelter in bad weather, on a dry soil, all the 
better if gravelly, at a distance from any house where 
fowls are kept, lest the hens should be trod by other 
cocks : and, if possible, where there is a constant rill 
of clear water running near the house, as all foul water, 
especially soap suds, causes the roop, a fatal disease 
llhat never can be thoroughly cured. 
. In February, put the cock and not more than three or 
four hens together, and let them be sisters, if possible, 
for greater certainty in breeding. Before the hens be- 
gin laying, provide distinct and separate nests for them, 
else they will be apt to quarrel and fight, till they at 
last entirely spoil one another. The first egg being usu- 
ally smaller than the others, mark and leave that in the 
nest ; take out all the others the same day they are laid, 
ivrite on, and put them in a box with bran. When the 
bens begin to grow broody, put the eggs laid by in the 
pest, as most likely to produce good chickens. Plenty 
}f food and water should always be near the sitting 
tens, and if they are in a floored place, lay a quantity of 
pravcl upon it. Those chickens are of little value that 
ire hatched later than May ; and those hatched before 
lie end of March are often cramped by cold ; such as 
ire later than the beginning of June never run cocks so 
ligh upon leg, light fleshed, or large boned. If the 
feather turns out dry, and the sun shines, the chickenn 
nay be put out of doors, even the day after they are 
matched, confining the hens under crates. 

For the first fortnight the chickens should be fed on 
iread and eggs mixed, besides grits ; and if kept in a 
oom, where they cannot get insects, led them have 
ome raw bones of beef or mutton to pick, with a sup- 
ly of fresh cool water. Feed them three times a day 
ritb as much as they can eat. After the bens are re- 
loyed, put the brood cock along with the cock chicic<* 
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ens, whom be will keep in proper subjection, piofid 
DO hens come near them. 

With a view to try the virtue of a brood, choose fin 
those hatched early, some of the stags that are sborM 
upon leg, get them weighed into a match to fight io ll 
main about March the year alter they are hatched ; b 
sAow great attention to their mode of fighting, and d 
reputation of the cocks they contend with; and if lix 
keep the battle equally up, and only seem beat by 9§ 
they will most likely make excellent cocks. 

RULES AND ORDERS. 

On the day of weighing, be whose chance it if I 
weigh Idbt is to set bis cocks and number his pens, bsi 
byes and main, and deposit the key of the pens upon th 
weighing table, (or the adversary may put a lock upoadi 
door,) before any cock is put into the scale ; and after tl> 
first pack of cocks is weighed, a person appointed hy hir 
that weighed first shall go into the other pens to see thi 
no other cocks are weighed but what are numbered so 
■0 set, if they are within the articles of weight that th 
match specifies; but if not, to take the following coc 
or cocks, until all the number of main and bye cock 
are weighed through. When they are all weighed 
proceed directly to match them, with the least weigh 
first, and so on ; and equal weights or nearest weight 
to be separated, if by that separation an incresse 
number of battles can be made : all blanks must t 
filled up on the weighing day, and the battles stnie 
off and divided for each day*s play, as previouii 
agreed on, and the cocks that wei^h the least are tofigk 
the first day, and so upwards. 

At the time assented to by both parties, the cocks th 
are to fight the first hattleare produced upon the pith 
the feeders, or their helpers ; and after an examinalio 
to see whether they correspond wilh the marks so 
colours stated in the match bill, they are given to tb 
setters- to, who, after chopping them in hand, give thei 
to the masters of the match, (who always sit frootia 
each other,) when they turn them down upon the mst 
and by no means are the setters- to to touch them, excsf 
they should hang in the mat, in each other, or get clot 
to the pit*8 edge, until they shall cease fighting, whii 
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jA person can tell forty. When both cocks leave off 
'fightiog, until one of the setters to, or one appointed 
Jkn stating the law» can tell forty gradually ; then the 
^.setters* to are to make the nearest way to their cocks, 
,%Sid when they have taken them up, to carry them into 
,'4he middle of the pit, and directly deliver them on their 
I k^s beak to heak, and not to touch them again until 
ithey have refused fighting, so long as the teller of the 
^ mw can tell ten, unless they are on their backs, or hung 
in each other, or in the mat ; then again they are to set- 
to as before, and continue it till one cock refuses fighting 
ten several times, one after another, when it is that 
cock's victory that fought within the law. Now and 
then it happens that both cocks refuse fighting while the 
. law is telling ; in this case a fresh cock is to be hovelled, 
itid brought forward upon the mat as soon as possible, 
and the setters to are to toss up, which cock is to be 
let to first, and he that gets the chance has the choice. 
Then the other which is to he set to last must be taken 
'. up. but not carried off the pit ; and setting the hovelled 
) codk down to the other, five separate times, telling ten 
betiveen each setting to, and the same to the other 
, Cook; if one fights and the other declines, the fighting 
codk has the battle ; should both fight, or both refuse, 
itTs a drawn battle. The meanmg of setting to five 
liffies to each cock, is that ten tunes setting to being the 
king law, so on their both refusing, the law is to be 
Tequally shared between them. 

* Deciding a battle by another way, is, if any one offers 
1 to lay ten pounds to a crown, and no one takes it until 
(the law teller counts forty, and calls out three separate 
times, *' Will anv one take it .^" and if no one does, it 
is that cock's battle the odds are laid on, and the setters- 
to are not to touch the cocks all the time the forty is 

* telling, unless either cock is htmg in the mat, or on his 
[ back, or hung together. If a cock should die befoce the 
Hong law is told out, notwithstanding he fought in the 
^ law, and the other did not, he loses the battle. 

There are often disputes in setting to in the long law, 

^ lor frequently both cocks refuse fighting until four or 

five, or more or less times, are told ; then they some- 

times commence telling from that cock's fighting, and 

'counting but once refused, but they should eontinue 

^ their counting on, until one cock has refused ten times: 
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for it is for both cocks, when the law is begun to bjj 
told : and if one coc)( fights within the loq^Uv, and 
the other not, it is a battle to the cock thA fought, 
reckoning from the first setting- to. All disputes relaiWe 
to bets, or the battle beiDggained or lost, must be dH 
elded by the spectators. The crowing and mandipgol 
acock, or fighting at the setter-to^s hand before bei4 
put to the other cock, or breaking from bis adyersai;^ 
IS not allowed as a fight. 

Each feeder has a particular mod« of dieting ut^f^ 
paring cocks for battle ; the following is a good nfetM«i:| 
After cautiously examining whetber the cocks are tfunl 
and hard feathered, keep them in separate .fieaSiyitV 
moveable perches within : keep the pens peculiar^ 
cleani and feed them with the crumb of stale bread 
cut into square pieces, giving each a handful ^~€uvi^ 
noon, and sunset, with cool spring water for dritik*?'^ 
thus feeding for four or five days, let them sparsoof 
morning with one another in a room covered with stiaVii 
or on a grass<plot, first guarding their heels with hot),o'i 
leather spurs ; let them spar some time, but not io,^ 
as to draw blood. When they pant and appear ftioti 
give to each about the size of a walnut of white sii^l 
candy, rosemary chopped, and buttex, tnixed togetbKi 
this will increase their strer^th, cleanse them^^ndrtD* 
der them long winded : immediately aftdr tlai8,-pat tM 
into separate bags.or baskets half filled with straw, iha 
cover them with the same, material, and make thenftf^ 
in order that the cocks may sweat till evening: Btw^ 
take them out, lick their eyes and head all over vHl 
the tongue, fill their throats with stale bread, and poi 
warm urine therein, which will cleanse both their hem 
and lx)dies. Exercise and diet them with stale breM 
and whites of eggs regularly, one day sparring andiM 
other fe-eding and resting, with now and then Uie scoul' 
ing, for at least a fortnight previous to the battle. 



FINIS. 
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